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FEW weeks ago army officers from the General 
|“ * Staff in Washington were holding a series of con- 
sultative meetings in New York City, preparatory to a 
new recruiting campaign for the army that is to be 
after peace has been declared. Editors, special writers 
and advertizing experts were called upon for counsel, 
the general purpose being to bring the recruiting cam- 
paign and the army itself into closer contact and a better 
understanding with public sentiment. On the heels of 
this laudable desire has come this crusade against the 
court-martial system as it exists in our army and the 
revelations of a series of shocking injustices which may 
make the recruiting officer’s work in the near future 
harder than ever before. Added to these are the ac- 
counts of a series of alleged brutalities in the treatment 
of “conscientious objectors” in some of our army camps 
that painfully remind one of the treatment of British 
prisoners in German camps. The latter series of 
accounts, however, lack the authority which those of 
court-martial abuses possess. It is the National Civil 
Liberties Bureau that makes the charges concerning 
cruelty to “objectors.” They include (at Camp Fun- 
ston) periodical beatings, dragging by the ears around 
the barracks, prodding with bayonets, enforced cold 
shower-baths to the point of unconsciousness ; exposure 
(at Alcatraz Island) in damp cells, resulting in pneu- 
monia and death; and (at Fort Leavenworth) solitary 
‘confinement for eight weeks, manacled to the bars of 
the cell for nine hours at a stretch. To what extent 
these charges are true and, if true, to what extent the 
facts were justified remains to be seen. One of the 
attacks made upon the Secretary of War is for issuing 
orders resulting in too great leniency for dbjectors, and 
itis an army officer at Camp Funston who makes this 
attack. The National Civil Liberties Bureau apparently 
lies for its facts upon the letters of “objectors,” and 
















A:-REVIEW: OF ‘THE: WORLD 


PLACING THE COURT MARTIAL Rank Injustice Brought 


Out and Steps for a 


ON TRIAL BEFORE THE COUNTRY Speedy Reform Taken 


a suspense of judgment seems to be called for in these 
cases. The court-martial cases are in a different cate- 
gory. They come from the official records and the pro- 
tests come from high army officials. 


Everybody Wants the Court-Martial 
System Reformed. 


OBODY seems to be willing to champion the court- 

martial system just as it stands, tho the degree of 
its faultiness is the subject of a heated dispute. The 
Secretary of War insists that the system as a whole, 
both in its structure and its operation, is “essentially 
sound,” that the conditions implied in recent complaints 
do not and have not existed, and that “justice is done 
to-day under military law.” But he asserts, at the same 
time, that he sought a year ago to have a bill enacted by 
Congress for certain reforms (authority for suspension 
of sentences being one), and that the Congressional com- 
mittees held it up. Judge Advocate General Crowder, 
who is held chiefly responsible for the present system, 
claims that he also has been working for changes with 
a view to securing appellate power in cases in which it 
does not now exist. Lieutenant-Colonel Ansell, until 
recently acting Judge Advocate General, and Senator 
Chamberlain, chairman of the Senate Military Commit- 
tee, assert that the system is an abominable one, hold 
Secretary Baker and General Crowder chiefly respon- 
sible for its continuance, and give some cases of the 
injustice it has worked upon enlisted men that, on the 
face of them, make the days when a man might be 
hanged for stealing a sheep seem like days of compara- 
tive moderation. The whole controversy seems to cen- 
ter upon one point—the authority to review court- 
martial sentences in the cases of enlisted men (those of 
commissioned officers are now subject to review) and 
the official in which such authority shall be lodged. 
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REMEMBER WHAT HAPPENED TO THE ANIMALS LEFT OUT 


OF THE ARK? 
—Knott in Dallas News 


Colonel Ansell and Senator Chamberlain claim that the 
right of review is already lodged in the Judge Advocate 
General and ought to be exercized by him. General 
Crowder denies that the law as it stands gives such 
authority to the Judge Advocate General, and the bill 
which he drew up and which Secretary Baker asked 
Congress to enact a year ago authorized such a review 
but located the authority in the President—which, ac- 
cording to Ansell and Chamberlain, means the Chief of 
Staff and his subordinates. 


Brutal Sentences Inflicted on Enlisted 
Men by Courts Martial. 


W HETHER the authority shall be lodged in the 

Judge Advocate General or in the Chief of Staff 
does not, at first, seem like a subject for such a heated 
quarrel. But this issue goes down deep into the system. 
The Judge Advocate General is presumed to be a man 
of legal training and judicial mind, governed by prin- 
ciples of legal procedure and a sense of justice to the 
individual. The Chief of Staff is presumed to be a man 
imbued with military ideas and saturated with army 
traditions. The question resolves itself, therefore, into 
this—shall the court martial be made subject, all along 
the line, to the same sort of rules of evidence and meth- 
ods of procedure to which ordinary courts are subject, 
or shall it continue to be a military affair subject to the 
orders of commanding officers with or without legal 
experience of any kind. In other words, as Colonel 
Ansell puts it, “organic statutes should require that the 
system be law-controlled and not controlled as it is now 
by men, and military men at that, whose training is 
away from judicial appreciations.” The penal code of 
the army has a do-as-you-please character. The forty- 
two articles, says the Colonel, neither define the offense 
nor the penalty in any case. In each article, the offend- 
er is to be punished “as the court martial may direct.” 
The law should make it mandatory that in all special 
and general courts martial a man may have military 
counsel (the officer to be selected by him) and should 
authorize him to have civil counsel also if he wishes. 


CURRENT OPINION FOR MAY 


The Colonel tells of one young man (who turned oy 
to be mentally defective) convicted of desertion anq 
escape, who was sentenced by court martial to confine. 
ment at hard labor for ninety-nine years. Another 
‘youngster, of twenty, was sentenced to forty years of 
hard labor for absence without leave at one time for 
twenty-seven days, at another time for seven days. Ip 
another case, “for not so very serious insubordinate 
conduct,” the sentence was for fifty years. In varioys 
other cases cited by the Colonel the sentences for ab. 
sence without leave were forty years, thirty years 
twenty-five years, and twenty years. Most of these 
terms were afterward reduced to twenty, or ten, or even 
three years. During the period of the war, 370,00 
courts martial took place in our army, of which 22,00 
were trials before general courts martial, which possess 
“unlimited power of punishment.” 


More Bark Than Bite in Those 
Long Court-Martial Sentences, 


Att this sounds sufficiently horrific and seems to 

bear out Colonel Ansell’s description of the system 
as a “tragedy of injustice,” and Senator Chamberlain’s 
statement that the records of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s department reek with tales of injustice. But 
there seems to be reason to infer, as the N. Y. Times 
puts it, that “there was more bark than bite in many 
court-martial sentences.” In the first place, as Henry 
L. Stimson (President Taft’s secretary of war and a 
Progressive Republican) points out, we have had for 
the past seven years in the army “a system of indeter- 
minate sentences and probation which is in advance of 
that of almost any state in the Union.” These long 
sentences may, therefore, be reduced or remitted at any 
time. Even in the extreme cases, therefore, General 
Crowder claims, no “irreparable harm” has been done. 
The sentence of death has been imposed less frequently 
than in other wars and in other armies, and upon these 
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HOW HARD CAN WE HIT HIM AND WHERE? 
—Thomas in Detroit News 
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sentences, rather than upon the long sentences to con- 
finement, the War Department has concentrated its at- 
tention during the war and, according to Mr. Stimson, 
there has been no charge of undue severity in imposing 
the death sentence. In the second place, a Special 
Clemency Board (with Colonel Ansell at its head) has 
for weeks been sitting in Washington reviewing all 
cases of soldiers remaining in confinement. By the 8th 
of last month it had reviewed about one-third of these 
cases, passing upon 1,683 and recommending clemency 
in 1,521, reducing the average sentence from seven 
years and four months to one year and nine months. In 
five cases of life sentence, one was reduced to two years, 
one to twenty, and clemency denied in the other three 
cases. Under these circumstances, Mr. Stimson points 
out, “uproar about excessive jail-sentences really van- 
ishes away into thin air.” He pays high compliment to 
General Crowder, saying that “there is no man in the 
American army who less deserves the epithet ‘reaction- 
ary.” He was untiring in his efforts to reform the old 
system of military punishment, and at the same time 
spent five years in the “monumental work” of reviewing 
the Articles of War and persuading Congress to enact 
the revision into law. These two achievements, says 
Mr. Stimson, “constitute the longest steps forward \ 
which have been taken in our system of military justice 
during at least the last half century,” and they were 
carried through by General Crowder almost unassisted 
and in the face of constant discouragement. 


General Pershing’s Protest 
Started the Present Row. 


S a result of the discussion, Secretary Baker has 

started two investigations—one by the Inspector- 
General to consider the personal charges exchanged be- 
tween General Crowder and Colonel Ansell, and another 
by a commission of the American Bar Association, all 
civilians, to consider the entire court-martial system. 
That the coming Congress will also take a hand in the 
investigations may be expected. The real origin of the 
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TRYING TO WALK THE CHALK-LINE 
—Barclay in Baltimore Sun 


HOW THE ROW OVER COURTS MARTIAL BEGAN 
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A UNANIMOUS REFERENDUM VOTE 
—Bushnell for Central Press Association 


trouble seems to have been General Order 84, issued in 
1917. This order contained a provision giving the act- 
ing Judge Advocate General (Ansell) the authority to 
review, sitting in Paris, any sentence or part thereof 
found illegal, defective or void, in whole or in part, and 
to ratify, disapprove or set it aside. To this provision 
General Pershing took exceptions on the ground that 
it took the disciplinary system of the army in France 
out of his hands and placed it in those of the acting 
Judge Advocate General. An amendment was conse- 
quently issued to the General Order striking out that 
provision. The comment of the press seems disposed 
to credit both Colonel Ansell and General Crowder with 
excellent intentions and to blame the system as in some 
respects antiquated and likely, in the hands of army 
officers, many of them young and few of them with 
any legal training, to work out much injustice. The 
N. Y. World has taken sides against the army admin- 
istration and thinks the Secretary of War has made 
himself “subservient to a reactionary military clique.” 
The Richmond Times-Dispatch says it will be difficult 
to convince the country that General Crowder has been 
unfaithful to his duty. It admits that he is “an auto- 
crat” and is glad of it. As Provost Marshal General, 
in order to insure the integrity of the selective draft, he 
had to be an autocrat and steel himself against pres- 
sure from every quarter, standing against Congress and 
even the army itself at times. The Brooklyn Eagle 
says the Secretary’s course in appointing a committee 
selected by the American Bar Association to investigate 
ought to satisfy the country and Congress. It eliminates 
West Point and it eliminates politics in advance. The 
Philadelphia Ledger also thinks this a sensible step 
which will result in getting at the heart of the com- 
plaint. Colonel Ansell, in the meantime, has been re- 
quested by Secretary Baker to draft a bill embodying 
his suggested reforms. “He has played a courageous 
part,” says the N. Y. Times, “and should have credit 
for risking his career in a crusade for a principle.” An 
organization has been formed in New York of former 





















































276 CURRENT OPINION FOR MAY 


officers of the Judge Advocate General’s department, 
for the purpose of securing the enactment of Senator 
Chamberlain’s bill, now before the Senate military com- 
mittee, for reform of the court-martial system. Thus 
while the combatants in this controversy have been 


hurling verbal brickbats at each other, the press and 
the public have been throwing bouquets to all of them, 
The controversy seems to be in process of a satisfac- 
tory settlement. But the advance rumblings of other 
army controversies are already in the air. 





Fourteen Points are like bayonets—useful for some purposes 
but not to sit upon —Wall Street Journal. 


Wg are determined that there shall be no more war and equally 
det@Phined to be ready for the next one.—Utica Herald-Dispatch, 





THE FILIPINOS THINK THEIR 
TIME OF PROBATION HAS ENDED 


ORTY-ONE prominent Filipinos are touring in this 

ycountry on a political and a commercial mission. 
Amid the wreck of matter and the crush of worlds in 
Europe, the Philippines have been overlooked by most 
of us. But they are here now calling for attention and 
insisting on entire independence. The commission is 
an Official one, constituted by the legislature and repre- 
senting both political parties and all the various indus- 
tries of the islands. At their head is Manuel L. Quezon, 
formerly spokesman for the Philippines in our Con- 
gress, now president of the Philippine Senate. They 
are here to remind us of a promise and to claim its ful- 
fillment. In the Jones bill passed by Congress several 
years ago independence was promised as soon as the 
Philippines achieved a stable government. They claim 
to have achieved it. The government of the islands is 
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HOWLING AT THE MOON 
i —Henderson in American Issue 


They Ask for Immedi- 
ate Independence Ac- 
cording to Our Promise 


now almost entirely in the hands of the Filipinos them- 
selves. Our Governor-General is head of an Advisory 
Council of State, an American is at the head of their 
educational system, and we still exercize a restraint in 
matters of foreign policy. But for a number of years 
the Filipinos have been making their own laws, con- 
ducting their own courts and administering their own 


affairs. They “point with pride” to the result. In 1913, / 


when Governor-General Harrison went into office, they 
had a deficit of about one million dollars. Now they 
have a surplus of seventeen millions. Capital is seeking 
investment. On one island fifteen millions have been 
invested in sugar-cane mills. An appropriation of fifty 
millions has been made for a five-year program for edu- 
cation. Their legislature is closely modeled on the 
American plan, but it has a budget system, which is 
more than our Congress has, and the executive secre- 
taries have a hearing in legislative sessions when their 
affairs are up for discussion. 


Have the Objections to Philippine 
Independence “Virtually Vanished”? 


* E think,” says Mr. Quezon, “that our government 

is now of such a stable nature that it will not 
be difficult to convince the American people that it can 
safely control the islands without further assistance.” 
Governor-General Harrison endorses this view and tells 
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“I DON’T LIKE HIM.” 
: —Cassel in New York Evening World 
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‘THE FILIPINOS WANT TO GO IT ALONE 


the Commission that, after two months’ stay here, he can 
assure them that objections to Philippine independence 
on the part of Americans have greatly diminished if 
not “virtually vanished.” Secretary Baker adds to this 
assurance, saying to the Commission: “I know that I 
express the feeling of the President, I certainly express 
my own feeling, I think I express the prevailing feeling 
in the United States, when I say the time has subs@n- 
tially come, if not quite come, when the Philippine 
Islands can be allowed to sever the more formal political 
tie remaining and become an independent people.” The 
President himself, in a note expressing his regret at not 
being able personally to receive the Commission, speaks 
in praise of the loyalty and support shown by the Fili- 
pino people, and refers to the patient labor undertaken 
conjointly by Americans and Filipinos in upbuilding the 
islands as a work whose end is now “almost in sight.” 
In these phrases, “almost in sight,” “the time has sub- 
stantially come” and the objections have “virtually van- 
ished,” the adverbs are especially interesting ; but there 
is no. reason to suppose that they were meant to play 
the part gf “weasel words.” But it is Congress that 
must grant independence when it is granted, and Presi- 
dent Wilson, Secretary Baker and Governor-General 
Harrison are ngt able to speak for the forthcoming 
Congress, a will have a Republican majority. The 
objections which “virtually vanished” during war-time 
do not seem to have died. They are already reappear- 
ing. The Washington correspondent of the N. Y. 
Globe writes that the chance of success of the Com- 
mission at this time is “hardly visible to the naked 
eye” in Washington, and that “on a show-down a 


large number of Democrats would unite with most of 
the Republicans against granting the natives their com- 
plete freedom.” He quotes Congressman Towner, who 
will be the new chairman of the House Committee on 
Insular Affairs, as saying: “I do not think there is the 
slightest prospect of Congress passing an act granting 


the Philippines their independence. I do not believe 
the Filipinos want independence without a guarantee 
that the United States will watch over them about as 











THE FILIPINO GETTING READY TO LEAVE SCHOOL 
—Kirby in New York World 
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it does now. The United States is hardly ready to as- 
sume such a responsibility.” 


Doubt Still Lingers Whether the Fili- 
pinos Really Want Independence. 


| N the press comment also the objections are re- 

appearing, and they are not confined to the Demo- 
cratic press. The Brooklyn Eagle thinks that retention 
of the islands is not essential to our interests in the Pa- 
cific or in any single respect to our position as a nation; 
but whether it is not necessary to the security of the 
islands themselves against internal as well as external 
disturbances, it regards as still an open question. It 
doubts whether the majority of intelligent and educated 
Filipinos themselves approve of cutting loose at this 
time and intimates that the men who are controlling the 
movement for independence have in mind the “enhance- 
ment of their own political fortunes.” The N. Y. Times 
fears that Secretary Baker “may have gone too far” in 
his assurances, tho it has no objection to the President’s 
phrase, “almost in sight.” The Newark Evening News 
is of opinion that before a complete break comes two 
things should happen: (1) The sentiment of the people 
of the islands should be made a matter of indisputable 
record; and (2) the League of Nations should become 
an actuality and its effectiveness put to the test. It ad- 
mits, however, that “we have given our word” and that 
we must keep it, especially since the exhibition of “ab- 
solute loyalty” shown by the Filipinos during the war. 
The N. Y. Tribune thinks that this is “no time for turn- 
ing unformed and untried nationalities loose into a 
world upset by war and afflicted with strange political 
maladies”—a statement that sounds strange in view of 
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DE-LOUSING HIM FIRST 
—Evans in Baltimore American 
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the fact that in Europe it seems to be just the time taken 
for turning loose a dozen or more untried nationalities. 
The Tribune goes on to say that the Philippines need 
security far more than independence and that Congress 
will hesitate long before disturbing the present “satis- 
factory relations.” The N. Y. World is cautious in its 
comment, but remarks that “the expectations of the 
most hopeful have been exceeded in the steady progress 
of the Filipinos in fitness for self-government.” 


The Japanese Specter is 
Again Invoked. 


BACK behind this plea for independence the specter 

of Japanese expansion seems to many to dominate 
the situation. The N. Y. American (Hearst’s paper) 
of course clearly discerns such a specter. Its Washing- 
ton correspondent quotes some Congressman “who will 
play a leading part in consideration of the Filipinos’ 
plea for freedom,” but who, for diplomatic reasons, does 
not wish his name to be used (it is probably Towner). 
He says: 


“The Philippines are in sight of Formosa, one of the 
Japanese islands. Acquisition of the Philippines would 
complete Japan’s string of islands extending from the 
northernmost part of Asia to the southernmost extremity 
of that continent. In that event, Japan would absolutely 
dominate all of Asia, the entire Far East, and all of the 
Western Pacific Ocean. Nearly half the people of the 
world then would be under Japanese control.” 


The Philippines could not be made independent with- 
out being gobbled up by Japan, we are assured. Altho 
the coast defenses of Luzon are said to be the “strongest 
fortifications in the world,” yet a land army of 250,000 
could conquer the islands, and Japan now has on the 
island of Formosa, almost within two days’ sail by trans- 
port, several army divisions, and the Philippines have 
no navy and a weak army. The N. Y. Mail also flaunts 
this Japanese specter. We can not set the islands adrift 





CURRENT OPINION FOR MAY 


“to be gobbled up as Formosa has been gobbled up, as 
Korea has been gobbled up, as a considerable part of 
Manchuria has been gobbled up?’ The Democratic 
party, says the Mail, will keep on talking about Philip- 
pine independence for the next twenty years, but wil] 
take it out in talk, and “the Philippines will remain our 
easternmost frontier at the end of the long talkfest.” 

Quezon tries to lay this specter. The Japanese, he 
says, do not thrive in the Philippine climate, which is 
too tropical for them. Moreover, the old military party 
in Japan has been defeated for all time, and the nation 
has turned its mind to commercial expansion. Says 
Mr. Quezon: 


“The war opened the eyes of the Japanese in regard 
to the United States. I have it from many different 
Japanese sources. The Japanese Government did not be- 
lieve the United States could or would fight, even tho 
they were aligned on the same side in the war. But the 
rapidity with which the United States organized its forces, 
the unanimity of sentiment in America on the war, and 
the might behind the blow that the United States struck 
for liberty for the world surprised the Japanese statesmen,” 


There are leaders of the old military organization 
left, we are told, and they may make much noise in time 
to come; but “their power is gone.” Now, says Mr. 
Quezon, is the time to make the Philippines a nation: 


“At this time, when the Jugoslavs and others com- 
prising new nations are being recognized, and when the 
rights of small nations and weak peoples are being cham- 
pioned by America, it seems to us the apt moment to 
grant independence to these islands that have already for 
some years practically governed themselves. 

“The United States has not found it necessary to under- 
take any part of the government for a long while, except 
in the question of foreign relations. It has been a gener- 


ous and friendly government throughout the years since 
the islands were taken over by this country. But even 
under such a generous form of government as this it is 
natural that the people should still desire to have their 
own nation and control all their own affairs.” 





* The ex-Kaiser is still at large ; unwept, unhonored, and unhung.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 









President Ebert continues to issue orders; but what Germany 
needs is not orders but order.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 





MISREPRESENTATION OF 
MR. WILSON TO EUROPEANS 


[N all the conferences that have taken place between 

Mr. Wilson on the one hand and the French, British 
and Italian Premiers on the other, the President has 
emphasized his purpose so to reorganize the world that 
the United States will be able to avoid future wars. 
This point is more important than it seems, according 
to the London Herald and the somewhat radical papers 
which do not now join in the hue and cry against Mr. 
Wilson which began recently in the conservative Euro- 
pean press. At the time of his first visit to Europe 
Mr. Wilson told both Clemenceau and Lloyd George, 
says the Rome Tribuna, that the peace conference must 
go a step farther than the Congress of Vienna. That 
gathering revealed clearly the European dread of the 
domination of the races of the old world by one power. 
Prince von Biilow once told the Reichstag that the peril 
of international affairs was the presence side by side of 
sO many great powers—a unique feature of the modern 
world as distinguished from the ancient. Mr. Wilson 








His Influence With the 
Masses Was Undermined, 
Perhaps, by Censorships 


is understood in Italy to see this point but to have found 


a remedy in the League or Society of Nations. He is 
certain that unless the scheme is put through there will 
be another great war in Europe, perhaps within a gen- 
eration. A repetition of. the Armageddon will un- 
doubtedly drag in the United States, no matter how 
firmly it may resolve upon a policy of neutrality. The 
League of Nations would remove the nightmare—the 
threat of the domination of the powers by a single 
nation or by some overwhelming personality of the 
Napoleonic type. Perhaps the Italian press has read 
Mr. Wilson’s mind more discerningly here than any 
other. 


Cause of the Clash in the 
Peace Conference. 


N° sooner had Mr. Wilson developed his views—and 
these are but hints of them filtering through a cen- 
sorship of which Mr. Wilson, the Roman daily suspects, 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S 


js as much a victim as anyone—than Clemenceau, Or- 
lando and Lloyd George professed the greatest enthu- 
siasm. They agreed that elimination of the traditional 
European dread of domination by one country over all 
the others would allay the war peril, make it remoter. 
When, however, as the censored Socialist press tells the 
tale, the practical arrangements were arrived at tenta- 
tively, French dread of Germany grew acute. France 
obviously wanted to become the dominant power on the 
continent of Europe, as the Manchester Guardian and 
the London Nation began to point out. This attitude, 
taken up uncompromizingly by Clemenceau, perpetuates 
the very peril the League of Nations is intended to 
destroy. It fills the nations of Europe, some not so 
completely as others, with the old alarm. An imperial- 
ist France will rise on the ruins of the Bismarckian 
system. In reply to this, the inspired organs of the 
Quai d’Orsay type, like the Temps, retort that France 
is ruined, that she has a heavy bill for damages against 
Germany, that she bore the brunt of the shock of 
Hohenzollern militarism, and that she saved the world 
from despotism. The Wilson side of the argument is 
carefully kept out of the French press, nor can Mr. 
Wilson state his point of view without a gross breach 
of the comity for lack of which a peace conference 
would have to break up. . 


Organized Campaign Against 
r. Wilson. 

HAVING grasped the practical application of the 

Wilsonian theories, the French imperialists deter- 
mined to make Mr. Wilson’s position impossible both 
at home and abroad. There have been hints to this 
effect in the discreet London Times as well as in the 
Socialist press of the continent, but the Journal de 
Genéve and some of its Swiss contemporaries have been 
perrhitted, perhaps, more frankness than any of the 
others, with the possible exception of Mr. Branting’s 
Scandinavian Socialist daily. There have been quiet 
intimations that Mr. Wilson’s attitude is preposterously 
dictatorial, altho the London Spectator observes that 
this is quite ridiculous. The latest insinuation is that 
Mr. Wilson, having gone over to the Soviet republic of 
Russia, is preparing to rescue Germany. The London 
Post is becoming increasingly frank on this subject, but 
it excuses Mr. Wilson because he lives safely in remote 
America without having Germany as a next-door neigh- 
bor. On another branch of the subject it adds: 


“President Wilson is in the saddle, and he is riding us 
in a way that a good many Englishmen do not like. There 
is the snaffle of the League of Nations and the curbof the 
big Navy. In these circumstances we are all for iendly 
relations with America, but we should like, nevertheless, to 
preserve our independence. We are much more likely to 
preserve a true friendship by getting upon self-respecting 
terms with each other. Alliances are well enough in their 
way; but they are a very poor substitute for that national 
strength and independence which consist in a solvent trea- 
sury and a self-sufficing economic system. It should be our 
national ambition to pay off our debt to America with all 
possible speed, and then when we are once more upon 
independent terms we shall be in a position to talk about 
alliances. In the meantime, there does not seem to be an 
immediate prospect of another war, and if there were we 
are as well equipped with allies and with arms as any pos- 
sible combination. But let us always remember this, for 
it is the teaching of all history, that no ailiance—or League 
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—will avail to preserve a nation which neglects the duty 
of its own defence.” 


Foiling Mr. Wilson at 
Every Turn. 


just what series of events put a spoke in the wheel 

of the Prinkipo conference with representatives of 
the various contending parties in Russia is not clear, 
but the censored Socialist press of France, like the cen- 
sored press of the Italian Socialists, hints at some ob- 
scure diplomatic jockeying by the Quai d’Orsay. The 
Quai d’Orsay frets, however, at the advantage accruing 
to the government of Berlin from the alleged deter- 
mination of Mr. Wilson to admit the newly organized 
Germany into the League. For the moment this com- 
plication is solved by the expedient of admission on 
probation ; but there remain the terms of probation. It 
may be possible, concedes London Truth, to get the 
representatives of the new Germany to Paris and to 
compel them to sign some sort of a pact dictated to 
them ; but what security is thus afforded of any capacity 
to carry out such terms? The reply of the Quai d’Orsay 
and of Downing Street is that military occupation of 
Germany must be for an indefinite term; but here 
again Mr. Wilson objects. His recent promise or sug- 
gestion that all the American troops in Germany be 
withdrawn is one symptom of this particular difference. 
The whole confusion of the Allied camp at Paris over 
the problem of Germany is due to the refusal of Cle- 
menceau, says the Humanité, to accept loyally the spirit 
of the Wilsonian League. London Truth looks into the 
immediate future with pessimism: 

“Why should it have taken four months from the con- 
clusion of the armistice to settle the terms which are to 
be imposed on Germany? Four weeks would have been 
more than sufficient for the purpose; if the situation had 
been thought out in advance, four days would probably 
have sufficed. Had these terms been formulated and en- 
forced then, with provision for immediate disarmament and 
the maintenanee of order in Germany, while the other ques- 
tions that the Allies have been wasting time over in Paris 
were deferred till Germany herself was satisfactorily dis- 
posed of, a preliminary and provisional peace treaty could 
have been concluded before Christmas, with vastly better 
securities for its permanent observance than we can obtain 
now. The blockade could have been raised; the people 
could have been fed and got to work; the new government 
could have been saved from all those influences which are 
now threatening its existence; and Germany might have 
been by this time a cooperator in the restoration of order 
in Europe instead of a new center of disturbance and un- 
easiness.” 


The Wilsonian Attitude 
to Germany. 


DMISSION of Germany to the League of Nations 

on the terms prescribed by Clemenceau would 
make the Wilson Utopia a mockery and insure its fail- 
ure from the start, in the opinion of such radical papers 
as the London Nation. Clemenceau, insists the French 
Socialist press, does not want a League of Nations. He 
would turn the Wilsonian scheme into a grand alliance 
administering Germany as if it were a conquered prov- 
ince. Any protest against that idea is met with the 
retort that Mr. Wilson is a pro-German. The Journal 
de Genéve is firm in the belief that when the first nat- 
ural irritation over the misunderstanding here has 
cleared away the French government will see the wis- 
dom of the Wilsonian policy. The Italian ministry sides 
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DE-LOUSING!” 


with Clemenceau, the Swiss organ infers, because the 
quarrel over Fiume is on all fours with the quarrel 
about the left bank of the Rhine. The issues are neither 
geographical, strategical nor ethnological to Mr. Wil- 
son. He wants the success of his League. Mr. Lloyd 
George aims at preventing any one power from domi- 
nating the European continent, for that is the traditional 
Downing Street policy; but his domestic situation is 
delicate and he knows that the pro-French party in 
England is stronger than the pro-Wilson party there. 
The French do not desire annexation up to the left 
bank of the Rhine, according to the London Times, but 
they would be “bitterly disappointed were they not given 
complete security along that frontier.” The Ebert gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, can not concede the crea- 
tion of a neutral German buffer state on the left bank 
of the Rhine, in addition to the restoration of the lost 
French provinces, and Mr. Wilson is with Germany 
on this issue. The situation during the past month has 
developed a disposition to sow through the treaty of 
peace a crop of new war with a sham League of Na- 
tions to cover the surface. Rather than swallow such 
a dose, the London Nation has said, the President will 
return to the United States and urge his country to 
arm against contingencies. 


What the Peace of the World Is 
to the Quai d’Orsay. 


O the Quai d’Orsay, to Downing Street and to the 
Consulta in Rome the League of Nations is a kind 

of Utopia, the real thing being the treaty of peace. This 
statement in papers like the Débats and the Figaro is 
deeply resented by Mr. Wilson, who was likewise af- 
fronted by the plan to despatch French journalists and 
publicists to this country to work up sentiment against 
him. He is also surprized by the sudden assumption 
of the Quay d’Orsay that the peace of the world de- 
pends upon the disarmament of Germany and the regu- 
lation or rectification of her new frontiers to please the 
French official mind. The Allies, according to Clemen- 
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“WORLD PEACE, ME EYE—WHAT I NEED FIRST IS WORLD 


—Bushnell for Central Press Association 










ceau and the faithful Temps, must have a German pol- it tho: 
icy but that German policy must be adopted at the sug. desire 
gestion of France and not at the suggestion of Mr. the si 
Wilson. If all the conditions imposed upon Germany “Tf 
by the associated powers of the West do not proceed bers 1 
from a single guiding idea and do not tend to the same growi 
conclusion, the peace -will be “incoherent” and will risk are Sil 
disaster. Nor will it suffice to seek negative things— down 
that Germany must not be a great military power, that are ai 
she be no crusading ground for Bolshevism, that she have 1 
be allowed no power to compete too dangerously in the the fc 
world market, that she be kept clear from insolvency, he 
The Allies must have a positive program—what Ger- em 
many is to be as well as what she is not to be. France fem 


is qualified to draw up this positive program. No one 
has studied Germany in a dearer school. No power is 
so well placed as is France for the study of Germany, 
No mentality equals that of the French to generalize 
respecting Germany, to draw inferences from observa- 
tion. Now the true aim of the Allies should be to 
bring back the old Germany of Weimar, the Germany 
that was known to the contemporaries of Goethe and 
Schiller, the Germany that was not Prussianized. The 
Germans say this conception destroys their unity but 
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the Allies need not heed that protest. futur 
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English Candor About frien 

. Mr. Wilson. dive 

‘Two tendencies are noteworthy in the current of M * 

such British comment as begins to run adversely of h 

to Mr. Wilson. One, rather friendly even if critical, the I 

is represented by the important London Statist, the or- ey 

gan of high finance. It is friendly to Mr. Wilson but ndig 

it fears that he can not be deemed a practical person the } 

because he has,too many unattainable ideals. His mis- ing.” 

fortune is that he went to Europe to “prevent war maj 
forevermore.” If we turn from the League of Nations wad 

to “the main business” of the peace conference we see =. 
that nothing has been done. “It looks to us as if even He 


the Congress of Vienna was not so hopelessly incompe- 
tent. The Congress of Vienna, at all events, really and 
truly had the desire to do what was wrong and to do 


SINGED 
—Kirby in New York World 





- WHY LLOYD GEORGE IS UNPOPULAR 


it thoroly. The present conference seems to have the 
desire for neither good nor ill.” Again, in reviewing 
the situation, the spokesman for high finance adds: 


“If the information that reaches us is correct, the mem- 
bers who are still attending the Peace Conference are 
growing heartily weary of their work. They see that they 
are simply piling up stones which are doomed to be brought 
down rattling at a very early date; and tho many of them 
are accustomed to the impotency of diplomacy, they still 
have not become hardened enough to take to an occupation 
the folly of which most people have come to see through. 
Nevertheless, we understand that the members of the Con- 
ference are growing eager to get the work off their hands 
as quickly as they can; and, therefore, we hear of promises 
being given in many quarters that the end of the Con- 
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ference will come sooner than is generally expected. We 
give all this simply as information that reaches us.” 


Then there is the out-and-out Tory attitude to Mr. 
Wilson, reflected by the London Saturday Review: 


“We think too much precious time has been wasted over 
a scheme for a League of Nations, which is really noth- 
ing more than the present Alliance of England, America, 
France, and Italy, with a number of pious aspirations and 
counsels of perfection solemnly formulated. Everybody 
sees now that the mandatory system is the democratic veil 
thrown over annexation to satisfy the great transatlantic 
phrase-maker. The terrible problem of Bolshevist Russia, 
with its huge external debt, its domestic inferno of bank- 
ruptcy and murder, its army of savages threatening cen- 
tral Europe, has not been touched by the Powers at Paris.” 





THREATENED FALL OF THE 
LLOYD GEORGE MINISTRY 


LNLESS Prime Minister Lloyd George devises a 

practical method of ridding himself of the Com- 
mons, his defeat upon a government measure in the near 
future seems certain. This is the prediction of the oppo- 
sition press, but even those newspapers which have been 
friendly to him seem to despair of his capacity to sur- 
vive, especially in the light of recent by-elections. When 
Mr. Lloyd George disclosed the names of the members 
of his new cabinet after winning the general election, 
the London Mail, once so friendly to him, predicted that 
the English people would show their resentment and 
indignation at the first opportunity. It is doing so, adds 
the Northcliffe organ now, “in a way there is no mistak- 
ing.” Mr. Lloyd George was given an overwhelming 
majority to enable him to form a cabinet of able men, 
says the disillusioned penny organ of the man in the 
street, and instead he put “the old gang” into power. 
He gave the highest posts “at this time of crisis” to 
hacks “who have been failures and who represent noth- 
ing but the reactionary spirit of the old party machine.” 
Now, we are assured on the same authority, Mr. Lloyd 
George is getting “his reward and his warning.” The 
worst of it is from this point of view that the Prime 
Minister is incorrigibly deaf to the admonitions of the 
opposition newspapers. For instance, when it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Balfour was to give up the foreign 
Office, the delight of the London News and the Man- 
chester Guardian was dashed by, the announcement that 
the vacancy would go to Lord Curzon, as sworn a foe to 
teal democracy, these dailies add, as is the aged and con- 
servative Balfour himself. 


Lessons of Cabinet Setbacks 
in By-Elections. 


EFEATS for the ministry in so many local parlia- 

mentary contests within the past six weeks are just 
what the London Mail and the London Telegraph fore- 
told, and a good deal of the disaster is ascribable, other 
dailies add, to the appointment of Austen Chamberlain 
as chancellor of the exchequer, to say nothing of Mr. 
Walter Long in a post of supreme authority over the 
fleet. Mr. Chamberlain, we are reminded, resigned from 
the last Lloyd George government when the Mesopo- 
tamia commission condemned his administration as 
secretary for India. “The horrors of the Mesopotamia 


Efforts to Get the Com- 
mons Out of the Way 
to Forestall a Defeat 
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A DIFFICULT SITUATION TO MAKE SPEED 
—Darling in St. Louis Globe-Democrat 











expedition carried out during his term of office will 
never be forgotten,” say the Northcliffe organs, which 
so short a time since supported the Lloyd George govern- 
ment stoutly. So close is the mysterious alliance be- 
tween Lloyd George and the conservative Tory element 
that he will not let Mr. Chamberlain go, he will not dis- 
miss Lord Curzon and he does the bidding of Walter 
Long, whose “only characteristic is pompous ineffi- 
ciency.” Still the reconstruction of the ministry is put 
off, delayed, evaded, on this pretext and that connected 
with the international crisis, while the Commons are tola 
that they ought to go home and leave the conduct of 
affairs to the Prime Minister. The Mail concludes one 
denunciation thus: 


“The Cabinet reconstruction we were promised after the 
Peace should be delayed no longer. It must come now. 
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The blunderers and the incompetents must go. The peo- 
ple’s disappointment and disgust have been told in these two 
by-elections. The old Tories have had their fling and 
made a mess of it. This is no time for building up gov- 
ernments on a nice calculation of personal party claims. 
We are in a sea of troubles. It is for Mr. Lloyd George 
to turn out the goats and make room for men of courage 
and action.” 


Domestic Affairs May Hasten Disaster 
to the Lloyd George Ministry. 


A REACTION against the Lloyd George combination 

was inevitable, the London Times says, the moment 
the minds of Britons were diverted from the interna- 
tional crisis to the domestic situation. ‘The govern- 
ment are living too much on their war capital.” It 
is useless for the Prime Minister to plead the crisis 
in Europe. The British people, says the London daily, 
do not believe these assertions. They know that the 
trouble is due. to feuds within the ministry itself, to 
the determination of the reactionaries to prevent all 
social reform, all lightening of the burden upon the 
workers as well as upon the small tradesmen and upon 
the agricultural tenant. Promised measures of social 
reform turn out, when brought before the Commons, to 
be watered down to Tory prejudices. . 


“Unfortunately, while the sacrifices of the war are all 
too evident, the fruits are still withheld from public view. 
The clerks of West Leyton, for example, know that their 
railway fares are up by fifty per cent., and the cost of 
living still more. But the new world in international and 
domestic affairs is still a world of promise only. All that 
they are given sight of is changes of machinery of inter- 
national and domestic politics. But the great grievance of 
people is that they have been over-governed of late. They 
are tired of watching the wheels go round, for it must be 
remembered that they start with the average Englishman’s 
distrust of bureaucracy. What they want most of all is a 
freer life, enlarged opportunities, individual and family 
happiness, in place of this creaking and grinding of the 
machine of government. ... We need fuller publicity 
with regard to the doings of the Conference at Paris. 
The keenest minds find them difficult to follow and to esti- 
mate at their true value; how much more tantalizing, 
therefore, must they be to the average man who has waited 
so long for this moment of victory which, he fondly be- 
lieved, would compensate him for all his trials? Perhaps 
reconstruction in international affairs must necessarily de- 
pend on others besides ourselves. But in home affairs it 
need not.” 


Gloomy Picture of the House 
of Commons. 


THE enormous majority won by Lloyd George at the 

latest English elections is collapsing, reports the 
London News, at the touch of events. “Half of the co- 
alition Liberals flee from the House of Commons when 
the government brings in its barefaced protection pro- 
posals, and half the Tories are out in open revolt when 
it brings in its transport bill.” Only fifty members 
were in their seats last month when estimates running 
into billions were under discussion and just sixty were 
present when the burning issue of conscription was in- 
troduced. “In the first fortnight of the session as much 
champagne was consumed as lasts the normal parlia- 
ment up to Whitsuntide, and the kitchen committee has 
had to issue a special regulation to conserve the sup- 
plies.” All this, it seems, is no mere accident. These 
and other things are an essential part of the Lloyd 
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George scheme of government. “By disintegrating par- 
ties he aimed at getting a House tied to his personal 
leadership, without any central focus apart from his own 
will, and free from the annoyance of an organized 
opposition.” To a Parliament so “denatured,” he 
joined a cabinet equally disintegrated and formless, 
every minister working in his own water-tight com- 
partment, divorced from the general problems of policy, 
hghting for his own hand, ignorant of his relation to 
the larger scheme of things and entirely dependent 
upon his leader’s will and caprice. With this instry- 
ment of government—‘“a servile and mindless Parlia- 
ment and a ministry of isolated personal adherents 
bound together by no common policy or intercourse”— 
the Prime Minister considers his own power absolute 
and untrammeled. He imposes his own view without 
obstruction, keeps the machine in his own control and 
concentrates all authority in his own hands. 


Revival of Liberal Hopes 
in England. 

NEW spirit has come over the political waters 

in England, avers the organ of British liberalism 
in London, and Prime Minister Lloyd George is un- 
easily aware of the fact because the recent elections in 
scme constituencies have shaken him out of his dream 
of power. He may make some desperate efforts to get 
rid of the grosser anomalies in his administration, the 
Balfours, the Curzons and the Chamberlains, but these 
reactionaries sit upon his back like so many old men 
of the sea and they will not be shaken off. Then there 
is Sir Edward Carson behind the scenes, threatening fu- 
riously if anything is done to appease the majority of the 
Irish. The fundamental] miscalculation of Lloyd George 
is thus explained by the newspaper which is supposed to 
reflect the views of Herbert Henry Asquith and the 
traditional liberal party of England: 


“War is invariably fatal to Liberalism. Plutarch said 
long ago that to reason with’ people in a time of passion 
was only to add fuel to the flame, and since Liberalism 
is an appeal to reason it inevitably goes under when war, 
which is organized passion, is on foot. It has been so in 
the present case, even tho it was a Liberal government 
that carried the country into war, and tho-the issue itself 
was whether Liberalism or its negation, Prussianism, was 
to survive in the world. In spite of the high motive 
with which we went into the struggle, the country 
became subdued in the passions of war, and the deteriora- 
tion of moral purpose was registered in the increasing 
power of every appeal to the primitive instincts and the 
dominion which the professional traders in hate and 
savagery, who in normal times are relegated to the gutter, 
exercized over the mind of the nation. By the time the 
war was over, Prussianism dead, and the greatest victory 
of Liberalism in history accomplished, the spirit of Liberal- 
ism itself, beaten and harried and insulted, had almost 
ceased to exist, not in this country only, but in every com- 
batant country. It was at its lowest ebb in-the hour of 
victory and it was that hour that Mr. George chose for 
his appeal to the country, with a result as overwhelming 
as the passion to which it appealed, and happily as transient. 

“For tho Liberalism—using that word to express every 
phase of the national and democratic cause—is still at low 
water, the tide has turned, and it will flow with increasing 
momentum, alike in the channel of the Liberal Party and 
in that of labor. The reaction against the war spirit will 
not be stayed by the desperate efforts of the militarists in 
this country or in any country to keep alive passions which 
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SPREAD OF BOLSHEVISM IN 


are not merely out of date but repulsive in a world that 
js starving, bankrupt, and staggering forlornly beneath a 
common burden and under the shadow of a common and 
incalculable menace. It is only the medicine of healing 
which will minister to the world’s disease, and the need 
of that medicine will make Liberalism dominant in every 
country by the sheer necessities of humanity.” 


What Lloyd George Thinks 
of Himself. 

UD eI the position of the British Prime Min- 

ister from the continent of Europe, newspapers like 
the Paris Figaro and the Rome Giornale affirm that the 
object of Mr. Lloyd George is to rescue his country 
from Bolshevism. England, he believes, is threatened 
with a destructive upheaval of society. It can be averted 
only if all the parties in the state, the Laborites as well 
as the Conservatives, work inharmony. For that reason 
Mr. Lloyd George deliberately holds aloof from all po- 
litical organizations, throwing the weight of his official 
position on the side that suggests reform without de- 
stroying the social organization. England is the one 
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hope of Europe in the war on disintegrating force and 
in the scheme of reconstruction, says the Rome Tribuna, 
The British political parties do not see that Mr. Lloyd 
George is working for Europe as a whole and they urge 
him to be insular and provincial before the hour has 
struck. What the political parties in England clamor 
for is power, explains the Matin. Mr. Lloyd George 
will not meet them on that ground. He retains the 
supreme position because his enemies can not agree 
among themselves upon a common program. In the 
words of the Giornale d’/talia: 


“Lloyd George seems true to one ideal in his political 
course. He wants to substitute for the mere strength of 
political parties the force of a nation in which all factions 
stand together for the common good. He has put to sleep 
or slain the ordinary political parties in England. He 
dominates them all through the force of circumstances and 
through the force of his character and his ideal. The par- 
ties are forced to bow to his popular prestige and they 
invariably yield to his counsel. He confronts the political 
parties defiantly and he may be said to fuse them all in a 
mass that will. stand like a rock against the waves of social 
revolution of the destructive order.” 





Japan wants it to be understood that all races are on an equality 
—except Chinese and Koreans.—Chattanooga News. 


Goose-flesh as well as the goose-step is now a German characteristic. 
—New York Morning Telegraph. 





GERMANY’S MONTH OF 
BLOOD AND TERROR 


THat Bolshevik wave which has been rising and 

breaking over the Berlin government seems to the 
Journal de Genéve to have subsided for a moment. 
Comrade Noske, whom it is the fashion in red circles 
now to refer to as Herr Noske, and to whom the Tag- 
liche Rundschau (Berlin) refers with admiration as 
“the incarnation of a Prussian drill sergeant,” has 
shown all the energy necessary. This Minister of De- 
fense is the hero of the hour to the London Spectator. 
It wishes more power to his elbow while he suppresses 
Spartacides. They announce another Soviet upheaval 
in due course and Noske—he was once a journeyman & 
wage-earner and is hard-headed and practical—denies 
that there will be any such upheaval. All the centers 
of resistance to the established order in Berlin are not 
gone, admits the Swiss paper, and altho the “govern- 
ment” is negotiating with the Spartacides, the theory is 
that the latter have lost much by the departure of 
Radek, their guide from Petrograd. What, then, is the 
situation since the triumph of the “government” at Ber- 
lin? The Swiss paper says that socially and econom- 
ically it is profoundly disturbed. The number of the 
tioting is hardly less than a million, and they represent 
with their families some five million souls in Germany. 
Side by side with these disturbers are the strikers. A 
great region through central Germany from the Ruhr 
to Silesia is shaken by a frenzy for going on strike and 
indulging in riots. Whether the Ebert and Scheide-, 
mann combination can handle the crisis is the question 
tegarding which two views that mutually conflict divide 
the press of Europe. 


From Berlin to Munich 
and Back. 


SPARTACISM seems still dominant at Munich. 
There has been much talk of conciliation, the Swiss 
taily says, but the moderates have had the worst time 


Poised Betwen the Bolshe- 
vik and the Bourgeois, Ger- 
many Faces Both Ways 


of it. Since the assassination of Eisner, the violent 
elements, no longer checked by his persuasive person- 
ality, have grown worse. They have the upper hand. 
In practice as well as theory Bavaria would appear to 
be a republic of Soviets or councils. The newspapers 
are issued by permission of these councils and their 
comment is valueless. The Diet, which went on for a 
while and which still legally exists, was adjourned in 
haste. Distributions of food are all to the benefit of 
the proletarians and to the disadvantage of the bour- 
geoisie. The only obstacles opposing themselves to 
the sway of the Lewins and the Landauers and the 
other Bolshevik brethren of the Bavarian revolt are 
some remnants of the old national army. The empire 
as a whole may succumb to the tendencies thus mani- 
fest at Munich. The chancelleries are proceeding “ 
upon the theory that in Berlin, at any rate, there will 
ultimately be left a government which can sign a treaty 
and be held responsible. The events of the past monthy 
indicate to the foreign press that the Ebert administra- 
tion has had the narrowest of its many escapes. 
Weimar is begirt by towns in revolt and at last accounts 
was entirely isolated. 


The Nature of the Crisis 
at Berlin. 


WHATEVER may go by the name of the govern- 

ment at Berlin does not hold sway throughout 
the land, even apart from Bavaria. Neither Ebert nor 
Scheidemann can send couriers from Berlin to Bruns- 
wick without the permission of some Soviet republic 
existing in a restricted area. There are five Soviet re-' 
publics in different parts of Prussia. The demands of 
the Spartacides include resignation of the Scheidemann 
combination, the immediate socialization of industfy 
and recognition of the councils of soldiers and workers. 
The Spartacides have consented to give up their first 
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“HURRY MIT DER PEACE TREATY OR I VON’T BE ABLE TO 
SIGN IT.” 
—Morris for George Matthew Adams Service 


demand if the government will yield the others. There 
was some sort of compromize. What distinguishes the 
Socialists of the Scheidemann majority from the Spar- 
tacides, says the Geneva newspaper, is the desire of 
the former to proceed with the social revolution by 
stages.. The “Independents” want to hasten matters. 
As a concession to the extremists the Scheidemann 
faction has undertaken to nationalize the coal mines 
and to fight the combination of American and British 
financiers which is said to be trying to secure conces- 
sions when the peace is signed. Some adherents of 
the Scheidemann cabinet insist that the Anglo-Amer- 
ican financial combination is a myth. It will be foiled 
anyhow by the socialization of the whole German metal 
industry. 


No Intention to Tolerate 
Councils at Berlin. 


N refutation of rumors and theories, the Ebert gov- 
ernment announced some weeks ago that it does not 
contemplate the imtroduction of the Soviet system of 
administration. It will accord no recognition to that 
system. This appears to be a repudiation of the policy 


announced in February. The Spartacides are unshak- 
able in their determination to get something like a 


Soviet grafted upon the new constitution. The idea 
is popular in Germany, says the Nachrichten (Basel), 
because the Soviet recognizes occupation as the founda- 
tion of the suffrage and constituencies are represented 
as trades or professions. That is the way the matter 
is put in the Swiss organ. The Tdagliche Rundschau 
of Berlin admits that Germany has not succumbed to the 
Russian Soviet s): ‘tem, but she has nevertheless taken 
a distinct step in ihat direction. The councils of work- 
ers and soldiers, it predicts, will be given their place in 
the new constitution. At this moment in Berlin the 
bourgeoisie are deprived of control. The proletariat 
run the industries and the Ebert-Scheidemann com- 


i, bination must pretend not to know it officially. Mean« 


while the majority Socialists reign, but the Spartacides 
really rule, for they urge on the so-called “Indepen. 
dents” who stand between the followers of the liyj 

Scheidemann and the disciples of the dead Liebknecht 


























Living from Day to Day 
at Berlin. 

EN ERGY in the street and conciliatory language jp 
debate—these sum up the tactics by which the Ebert 
government hopes to live on, explains the Berlin press. 
The drill- master Noske will do the fighting while 
Scheidemann will do the talking. The idea is sound 
‘ to the Swiss, who insist that the Spartacide movement 
is too powerful, too deeply seated in the popular mind, 
to be terminated by the expedient of guns and suppres- 
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THIS WILL MAKE YOU FORGET THE PEACE TERMS 
—Kirby in New York World 


=sion. “Perhaps,” says the Geneva Journal, “it is the 
mission of the German revolution to assimilate Rus- 
sian ideas, to impart to them some practicable form 
and to make them tolerable to our western minds and 
stomachs, to clear them of whatever they have in them 
that is noxious.” The London Spectator sums up: 


“The chief hope of the German Government lies in Herr 
Noske, the Minister of Defence. He is the man of action. 
His swoop on Halle when the communications between 
Weimar and Berlin were cut at that place was opportune 
and dramatic. So again in Berlin, if Herr Noske cannot 
beat down Bolshevism and cure the paralysis of the attempt- 
ed general strike, no one can do it. Let us hope that he 
may be able to nerve the arm of Herr Scheidemann, whe 
does not at present cut a brilliant figure. Of course, it must 
be remembered that the German government is threatened 
by Kaiser-minded reactionaries. They extenuate their un- 
wise concessions to the Soviets by telling themselves that 
it would be fatal even to appear to be the friends of 
reaction. But everything brings us back to a recognition 
of the simple fact that a fight which has been joined cannot 
be evaded. The German government will stand or fall 
by carrying out, or failing to carry out, their original in- 
struction from the people to be moderate. To grant such 
demands as that Germany should enter into official rela- 
tions with Bolshevik Russia is to turn round and fight 
on the other side. All Germany would then go the way of 
Bavaria.” 
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PRESIDENT WILSON 


THE REVOLUTION WITHIN 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


PenIN seems to have prevailed in the struggle with 
Trotzky for the elimination of the Bolshevik dom- 
ination of the Soviet government. The relations be- 
tween the pair are not at all strained, but Trotzky, as 
the situation is outlined in the Paris Humanité (So- 
cialist), has been compelled to yield to the presence 
and policies of the Mensheviki. Tchicherin, the com- 
missar for foreign affairs, has been most active in 
achieving these results. He induced Lenin to send 
recent messages to revolutionary Soviets in central 
Europe urging them to avoid the Bolshevik tactics and 
even the Bolshevik label. In fact, Tchicherin is behind 
the movement to conciliate American opinion, which, 
he holds, has been prejudiced against the whole Soviet 
system by Bolshevik blunders. Tchicherin was never, 
it appears, a full-fledged Bolshevik at all. These facts 
must be borne in mind, observes the Socialist Difesa 
(Florence), in any interpretation of the new attitude of 
President Wilson. The Italian Socialist dailies affirm 
that a systematic policy of misrepresentation, founded 
mainly upon ignorance, distorts the real situation, as 
President Wilson has at last been made to see it. Presi- 
dent Wilson has had nothing to do with Bolshevism as 
such. He ignores Mensheviks. What he sees in Russia 
isa government of all the radical groups combined in 
asort of Soviet coalition. To get at the truth underly- 
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THE HOBBLE SKIRT 
—Bronstrup in San Francisco Chronicle 


ing this situation, he has sent two or three unofficial 
investigators to Moscow and to Petrograd. 


How the Bolsheviki Came to 
Yield Politically. 


S long a period as four months has elapsed since 
Lenin, acting through the conciliatory Tchicherin, 
entered into his agreement with the other Socialist 
groups. One by one the Mensheviki, the radical So- 
tialists and the revolutionary Socialists, as well as the 
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The Term Bolshevik Seems 
Out of Date in Describing 
the Lenin Government 


communists who wanted to go back to the constituent as- 
sembly, gave in their adhesion to the Soviet system. The 
latest recruits, according to most recent dispatches, are 
the followers of Kerensky himself. The combination 
was long in forming. There were moments when it 
seemed to have failed, owing, it is said, to the persistent 
opposition of Trotzky, who has become more disposed 
than ever to rely upon the armed forces of the republic. 
This combination around the Soviet system is intended 
to make headway, the Humanité says, against the im- 
perialistic elements in the Entente, which want to settle 
the issues through ‘the medium of Admiral Koltchak’s 
troops. The Petrograd Pravda, which apparently ex- 
presses the views of Lenin, insists that the Soviet re- 
public is based more firmly than ever upon the will of 
the majority subject to its sway, and that President 
Wilson himself is persuaded of that. Italian Socialist 
dailies, following the situation with keen interest, report 
that President Wilson means to oppose to the last any 
such imperialism as would aim at overthrowing the 
Lenin combination by force of arms. 


: The Anglo-American “Bourgeoisie” 
Takes a Hand. 


VER since Mr. Wilson’s first appearance in Paris, 
declares the Jdea, of Parma, a Socialist paper, he 

has been embarrassed by a section of American opinion — 
with its agents in London, Paris and Rome, to which 
his whole Russian policy is hateful. These men tell all 
the journalists that Mr. Wilson will never be sustained 
by American opinion in giving countenance to Lenin 
and the Soviet government. There is a press’ bureau in 
Paris controlled by Americans which, according to the 
Socialist Italian press, might be properly styled an anti- 
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“IF YOU MAKE ME MAD, I’LL THROW AWAY THE BARREL” 
—Tuthill in St. Louis Star 
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Wilson propaganda. This bureau is responsible, it is 
asserted, for the “canards” about the nationalization of 
women, a feature of Soviet policy which Italian Social- 
ist dailies proclaim imaginary and which The New 
Europe asserts to be no integral feature of the Lenin 
governmental program. Neither is it true, affirms the 
Milan Aventi, that Lenin has had anything to do with 
conspiracies to overthrow established government in 
France, Great Britain or the United States. Lenin is, 
however, accused in the Giornale d’Italia, close to the 
Roman foreign office, of conspiring to overthrow the 
Italian Government and to keep an elaborate spy system 
going in Rome itself. Mr. Wilson takes no stock in 
these tales, affirms the Milan Socialist paper. He found 
his good faith imposed upon on some recent occasions, 
when he “swallowed flies” provided -by the Quai d’Or- 
say. Once his eyes were opened, he took pains to em- 
ploy his own investigators in Russian affairs, the result 
being the totally new phase assumed by the Lenin crisis. 
Lenin and the Soviet republic will be given at least a 
measure of official recognition by the United States 
Government, affirms the Avanti, if Mr. Wilson can get 
his way. Meanwhile the inspired organs of the chan- 
celleries in both London and Paris deny that Lenin 
has become a Menshevik or that the Bolshevik factor 
is less important than it was in the Soviet republic. 
The London Post insists that the new view of the So- 
viet is but a deception for the sole purpose of getting 
the Allies out of Russia. 


The Soviets and the Military 
Prospect. 


At last accounts Lenin was saying that the imperial- 

ists of the Entente would make a desperate effort 
to overthrow the Soviet republic by force of arms. The 
Pravda has affirmed that the Quai d’Orsay will wait 
until President Wilson has returned to Washington be- 
fore showing its hand. France and Italy will between 
them force the British Government to lend the use of 
the fleet to the enterprize. Meanwhile the Soviet repub- 
lic will proceed with its mission of introducing a “‘class- 
less” Socialism. It is incorrect to speak of the Soviet 
ideal as a dictatorship of the proletariat, says Lenin, 
altho it assumes that aspect for the moment—the pro- 
letariat including all who work. The Pravda continues 
to affirm that the imperialists are afraid to go to ex- 
tremes at once in dealing with Russia because the troops 
now available will become converts to the Lenin gospel. 
For that reason the armies to be used against Russia 
will consist of picked volunteers, well paid and excep- 
tionally inured to discipline. This, it declares, is the 
truth behind the talk in England, France and the United 
States about a new volunteer force. A pretext will be 
found in the treatment accorded certain Britons, Amer- 
icans and Frenchmen who were caught in the counter- 
revolution. Very much the same impression prevails in 
the Socialist press of Italy, which is accused in the 
Giornale d’Italia of being amenable to the influence of 
Soviet gold. The Soviet government is getting funds 
by selling concessions to foreign interests which are 
sometimes sinister and are behind the combination of 
Mensheviki and Bolsheviki with which Lenin is hood- 
winking certain eminent but inexperienced Americans. 
The money procured by the Soviet is spent liberally 
upon the army, but some of it goes to mysterious pur- 
chasing agents who turn up in different parts of the 
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world with offers to buy goods. Lenin, the Italian 
daily says, is trying to bribe his way into the good 
graces of the Anglo-American bourgeoisie, 


A Friendly Observer Tells 
Truths About Russia. 

ENERAL discontent with Bolshevism and Men. 

shevism prevails all over the Soviet world to-day 
according to the leading Scandinavian Socialist organ, 
the Socialdemokraten, edited by Branting. The Bol. 
sheviks and their new allies have absolute power, how- 
ever, and “no other combination will be able to rule 
within a time possible to survey.” A curious state of 
siege exists in Soviet Russia and it is difficult to get 
in or out—a parallel to the famous “sanitary cordon” 
of the western powers. The people have spent the 
past winter in going hungry and cold, but the arrival 
of a comparatively warm season has mitigated these 
evils. The higher officials are carefully chosen from 
those who were exiled or proscribed under the late 
Czar. The condition of the masses of the people has 
not been bettered by the Soviets, but there has sprung 
into being a creditable military force raised by con- 
scription and fairly well officered. These troops can 
not be adequately met by the forces now moving against 
them. Lenin, recovered from his wounds, still sits al] 
day at his desk, telling the journalists that he does not 
care whether the peasants are ripe for Socialism or not 
—they must accept it. He is of the opinion that foreign 
intervention has become too difficult to be practical. 
He says the freedom of the press is but a device of the 
bourgeoisie to mislead the people and hence there is no 
such freedom for the bourgeoisie under the Soviets. 
He explains that it is impossible to exterminate capital- 
ism without civil war and that that explains the whole 
history of the Russian revolution. He will go on arn- 
ing the proletariat and disarming the bourgeoisie until 
the classless state is assured. These expressions are 
vouched for by the Branting Socialist organ as accurate. 


What Lenin Thinks of 
Wilson’s Policy. 


WILSON will in all probability be overwhelmed by 

the reactionary forces of the old world, according 
to a talk with the Soviet chief reproduced in the Difesa 
(Florence). Lenin is represented as regarding the 
Wilson democracy as part and parcel of a social system 
that is antiquated. Wilson is deceived, moreover, by 
the agents of the western European powers. Among 
other things they try to persuade him that if Bolshevism 
or the Soviet should win in Russia the doom of the 
American economic system will have been sounded. 
The truth is that the Soviet government has no inten- 
tion of interfering in American affairs and it has never 
countenanced any revolutionary activities there. Lenin 
quite agrees with the German view that America is 
“politically immature” and the only way to win it over 
to the classless Utopia is to establish it successfully 
in Russia first. He concedes that the methods of 
spreading revolutionary doctrines that might suit the 
temper of Russia or of central Europe would never do 
in a land like America. Lenin is also represented as 
believing firmly in the good faith and honesty of pur- 
pose of Mr. Wilson. The trouble with Mr. Wilson is. 
that while he does understand a “little more than the: 
others” he does not understand enough. 
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A. NEW PILLAR IN THE TEUTON PATH 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE CZECHO-SLOVAK 
STATE TO EUROPE 


By CHARLES PERGLER 


Commissioner in the United States from the Czecho-Slovak Republic 


PAST October there was established in the heart of 
Europe a new democratic national state, the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic, which reincarnates in modern form 
the Kingdom of Bohemia, whose rights were taken away 
by the Hapsburgs three hundred years ago. Its rebirth 
is the climax of a nationalist struggle against the Ger- 
man, and lately the Magyar, too, which is only the latter 
phase of a battle against Germanization which the Czech 
people carried on for twelve centuries; which the en- 
croachments of the Hapsburgs suppressed for a time, 
but which grew up stronger than ever in the nineteenth 
century and resulted in the recapture of the freedom of 
the Czechs and Slovaks in the world-war. 

This century-old battle with the Germans is one of 
the most important elements in a consideration of the 
position of the new state. The Czecho-Slovak people, 
westernmost of the Slavs, possess an ancient culture in 
which characteristically Slavic traits are tempered by 
the Latin civilization of the Middle Ages; and in addi- 
tion to this, they possess a set of characteristics acquired 
by force of circumstances in the long struggle to keep, 
and later to regain, national and cultural liberty. The 
Czechs know the Germans thoroly; they have had to 
learn to meet and parry German methods of attack; 
and the necessities of the battle against Hapsburg abso- 
lutism in the last century have welded the people into 
a unity which is the surest guarantee of the continuing 
prosperity of the new state. 


‘THE political maturity and capacity for self-govern- 

ment of the Czecho-Slovak people have been dis- 
played by the admirable discipline of their army in 
Siberia, organized out of units of the Austro-Hungarian 
army which had voluntarily gone over to their Slav 
kinsmen of Russia—an army which fought against the 
troops of the Hapsburgs and later held its own against 
the Bolsheviki over a vast expanse of territory, obeying 
all the while the political authority of a government 
which at that time was in exile, while its own fatherland 
was still under Austrian dominion. These qualities 
were displayed in the long patience with which the 
revolution was planned and the rapidity with which it 
was consummated, practically without bloodshed, when 
the leaders decided that the moment had come to strike. 
And they are being displayed to-day in the organization 
of a new state which is already functioning smoothly, 
hardly at all disturbed by external conflict and internal 
dissension—a country where political and economic life 
is more settled, only a few months after the war, than 
anywhere else east of the Rhine. 


HE Czecho-Slovak Republic includes about 50,000 
square miles of territory, and some 12,000,000 peo- 
ple—the Carpatho-Russians and Uhro-Rossins, neigh- 
bors of the Slovaks to the eastward and closely akin to 
them by race, having lately voted and asked for union 
with the Szecho-Slovak state. It lies in the very center 
of Central Europe; it is 





highly developed, with 

















THE CHAIN OF BUFFER STATES THAT BARS GERMANY FROM THE ORIENT 


Czecho-Slovakia is in many ways its most important link because it holds Bohemia, and Bismarck said that 
“he who holds Bohemia is master of Europe.” 


rich mines and prosper- 
ous manufactures; and 
the temper and training 
of its people fit them to 
hold the central bastion 
of the new barrier 
which the peace will 
erect against German 
aggression toward the 
eastward. Germany is 
beaten, but we have yet 
to be convinced that she 
is repentant. The Ger-: 
man revolution against 
Junkerdom and Kaiser- 
dom occurred not be- 
cause they realized that 
these institutions were 
morally objectionable, 
but because they had 
failed in achieving Ger- 
many’s_ imperialistic 
aims. The Czecho-Slo- 
vaks have had such long 
experience of German 
perfidy that they will 
wait until Germany has 
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given proof of her repentance before they will feel 
justified in accepting it as a fact. In the mean- 
time, to prevent the resumption of the Drang nach Osten 
and the menace which it implies to the non-German 
world, the Allied powers will have to rely on the eco- 
nomic strength and perhaps the potential military power 
of a group of new states, or old states strengthened by 
the reunion with them of those fractions of their own 
people who have been under German or Magyar rule. 
Poland, the Czecho-Slovak Republic, Roumania, Jugo- 
slavia, Greece—these are the component states of the 
ring which walls off Germany from the East. Of them 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic is the most central and, 
economically, the most advanced; geography and his- 
tory have marked it for the principal part in keeping 
German imperialism within bounds. 


ITH the rest of these nations the relations of the 

Czecho-Slovaks are excellent. Their borders will 
join those of Poland and the Ukraine, perhaps also 
those of Roumania and Jugoslavia. There is at present 
some disagreement with the Poles over the boundary 
in Silesia, but negotiations are going on between Prague 
and Warsaw by which this dispute will certainly be 
settled in a friendly way. The relations between Poles 
and Czechs in recent years, both as kindred Slav‘ na- 
tions and as peoples struggling for freedom against 
the same enemy, have been of the best, and the cor- 
diality existing between the peoples and the govern- 
ments is a guarantee that here is at least one boundary 
question of the many now vexing Europe that will be 
settled peaceably and in a spirit of good will. Another 
factor, contributing toward harmony is the fact that 
economic relations between Poland and the Czecho- 
Slovaks will be very close and through the port of Dan- 
zig Czech products will have an outlet to the Baltic 
countries. The Ukraine is practically without indus- 
tries as yet; and its markets should afford another im- 
portant field for the highly developed industries of 
Bohemia. It is possible, of course, that the Ukraine 
may eventually be reabsorbed into a federal Russia. 
This will do no harm to the relations with the Czechs, 
for like the other smaller Slav nations, the Czecho- 
Slovaks in the past looked to Russia for liberation, and 
the memories of that day are still vivid. They have 
been consecrated by the blood of thousands of Czechs 
who fell in the Russian armies in the present war; and 
even in Russia’s present lamentable plight, the great 
elements in her population which are opposed to the 
Bolsheviki have found friends and protectors in the 
Czecho-Slovak armies which have defended the inter- 
ests of the Allies and of Russian democracy against the 
armies of Lenin and Trotzky. . 


ITH Roumania the Czech relations have been ex- 
cellent, as with Italy. Czecho-Slovak armies 
fought side by side with the Roumanians in the Do- 
brudja against the Bulgarian invaders; Czecho-Slovak 
regiments held a section of the Italian line in the heroic 
and victorious struggles with Austria last year; and the 
friendliness with, which the Czechs are regarded by 
these Latin races, as well as by the other Slav peoples, 
will perhaps enable Czecho-Slovak statesmen to do good 
service in mediating difficulties between the other states 
of central and southeastern Europe. 
As for the Jugoslavs, their friendship with the Czechs 
has been cemented by long and trying struggles, side by 
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side, against the German and Magyar, first in Austrian 
and Hungarian courts and parliaments and later og 
in the battlefields. It was Professor Masaryk, now 
President of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, who by hig 
exposure of Austro-Hungarian forgeries in connection 
with the famous Agram treason trials in 1909, saved 
the lives of sixty Jugoslavs who by these forgeries had 
been condemned to death for treason. With all these 
nations newly attained to freedom or power the rela- 
tions of the “key-stone state” of the anti-German arch, 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic, are so cordial that there 
is no danger of any conflict which may open the way 
to further German penetration to the East— 


"THE internal problems of the new state are very 
considerable, but all the evidence indicates that the 
government headed by President Masaryk and Premier 
Kramar is meeting them successfully. It is a coalition 
government, including Czechs and Slovaks, representa- 
tives of all political parties, from Socialists to conserva- 
tive Catholics; and it is not threatened by revolution, 
There is a great deal of Socialism in Bohemia, but no 
Bolshevism. In the struggles against the Germans and 
the supporters of the dynasty in the Austrian Reichsrat 
which preceded the revolution, as in the armies which 
were formed in Russia, Roumania and Italy out of 
Czecho-Slovak troops who would not fight against the 
Allied nations with whom they were united by ties of 
race or sympathy, but would and did fight gallantly 
against the secular oppressors of their people, Socialists 
and non-Socialists stood together. The Czecho-Slovak 
Socialist parties have realized that the first need of the 
nation was freedom and unity, and only after a national 
and independent state was firmly on its feet could ques- 
tions of far-reaching social alteration be considered. 


T HE most serious internal problem, perhaps, is that of 

the Germans, about two millions in number, who are 
intermingled with the Czechs in certain districts. Bat 
this problem is already less serious than it was four 
months ago, and there is evidence that it will continue 
to the vanishing point. The program of the new gov- 
ernment provides full guarantees for the racial minori- 
ties—protection of the German language and German 
schools where the German population is sufficiently 
large to make it necessary, equal treatment of Germans 
in the public service and in economic relations, full 
representation for the German elements in the Czecho- 
Slovak parliament. And evidence is accumulating that 
the great bulk of the German population is entirely 
willing to accept this arrangement. 

For it must be remembered that this “German Bo- 
hemia” is not German; it is part of the old kingdom of 
Bohemia, it is Czech territory on which Germans have 
settled. And even in this territory there is a very large 
Czech population, so that if, as has been suggested by 
the Germans, German Bohemia should become an inde- 
pendent state, it would possess a Czech minority of far 
larger proportions than the German minority in the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic. Without this Czech popula- 
tion the economic life of the districts where the Ger- 
mans are in a majority would die; and the Germans are 
already beginning to realize that the interests of the 
two races are bound up together. 

The Czecho-Slovaks are not chauvinistic; they lay no 
claim to territory which is not their own by every na- 
tionalistic canon. If they did, they might put in a claim 
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for Vienna-— for there are several hundred thousand 


Czechs in that city who have as good a right to bé con- 
sidered as the Germans of northwestern Bohemia. And 
the Czechs/have a right to expect that liberal guarantees 
of the rights of the German minority in Bohemia will 
be met by the Germans of Austria with the grant of 
corresponding safeguards for the islands of Czech popu- 
lation that must unavoidably be left in these German 
districts. 

Despite the harshness of feeling left by the war, there 
is plentiful reason for hope that this will be the case. 
A Canadian traveling in Austria. only a few weeks 
after the armistice talked to a prominent Viennese busi- 
ness man who surprised him by remarking that he 
thought the Czechs were the best hope of the situation 
in Central Europe. For while everything was in chaos 


' around them they had created a banking system and a 


commercial life which was already functioning smoothly 
and successfully. Naturally, these were not created out 
of nothing; they were the fruition of the steady ad- 


.vancement in economic life and political organization, 


in understanding patriotism and ready submission of 
the people to its properly chosen leaders, which had 
been going on throughout the struggle toward national 
liberty for a century past. 


THE Czech banking system, in marked contrast to 
that of Austria, is highly developed in Bohemia, 
with prosperous branches in Galicia, Bukowina, Vienna, 
Trieste, Moscow, Petrograd, even in New York. A 
manufacturing and commercial nation with a good 
banking system, whose people are traditional friends of 
the peoples of southeastern Europe where economic 
development is more backward, will be able, now that 
the Hapsburg fetters are broken, to supply throughout 
the Balkan peninsula and Russia many economic ser- 
vices which formerly were monopolized by the Ger- 
mans and Austrians, and were consequently used to 
promote the success of German imperialistic ambitions 
in the East. 
The Czecho-Slovaks have bought their liberty with 
blood—the blood of soldiers who fell in Russia, Rouma- 
nia, Italy and France, under the white and red flag 
which waved beside the Allied banners; the blood of 
martyrs at home, put to death on the verdict of courts- 
martial or packed civil courts during the first three 
years of the war when the Austro-Hungarian authori- 
ties thought that all discontent could be settled by a 
general policy of terrorism. But they have also bought 
it by work—hard work, the work of three or. four gen- 
erations, with every effort devoted to the common pur- 
pose of winning back their national liberties and making 
the people fit to retain them when they were won. 


HE struggle for freedom has inspired every manifes- 
tation of the people’s development—the long years 

of thoro political organization by which the people were 
trained: to recognize merit, to demand it in their leaders, 
and to obey those leaders when chosen, so long as they 
conformed to the laws that bound them; the slow but 


steady grounding in economic principle and practice’ 


which enabled the Czech first to meet and then to master 
the German in the “arts of peace” which the German 
Empire used for the furtherance of designs whose final 
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realization was to be accomplished by the great war; 
the brilliant blooming of literature and art; particularly 
music, which while displaying many general Slav char- 
acteristics, has a distinctly national content of its own; 
the training for service of all the people, men and wo- 
men, done largely through that remarkable institution, 
the Sokol societies. 


[7 has been rightly said that a love for music and a 

certain skill in its practice are the birthright of every 
Bohemian. The great Shafarzik used to say: “Where 
there is a Slav woman, there is a song.” For the last 
two hundred years or so almost every musical genera- 
tion in Europe has counted among its stars a Bohemian 
—either with a genuine Slavic spelling or a German or 
Germanized name. Bohemia certainly has the right to 
be proud of the fact that one of Gluck’s teachers, the 
Prague monk and hymn writer, Bohuslav Tcherno- 
horsky, was of Czech blood, and that the influence of 
the famous pianist, Johann L. Dussek (1761-1812), was 
equal to that of Clementi, while in invention and ideality 
he surpassed the great Italian composer. Frantishek 
Shkroup (1801-1862), the composer of the first original 
Bohemian opera, in his “Where Is My Fatherland?” 
ahticipated the glory and joy that came to Czecho-Slova- 
kia in December, 1918. A landmark.in the history of 
Bohemian music was the foundation, by a group of 
nobles, of the Prague Conservatory of Music (1808), 
which occupies a place beside the great musical univer- 
sities of Brussels, Paris, Milan and Vienna, and which 
was the first Academy of Music in Austria. Among the 
musical assets of the new Czecho-Slovakia must, fur- 
ther, be counted the Bohemian opera houses in Pilsen 
and Briinn, capital of Moravia. 


BOHEMIAN art, in the Middle Ages, had its centers 
in the Bohemian School of Painting of the eleventh 
century, and in the Prague Brotherhood of Painters 
during the reign of Charles IV. (1346-1378), and, later 
on, found its modern expression in the National Society 
of Patriotic Friends of Arts, established in 1796, and the 
Union of Decorative Artists, which was founded in the 
Bohemian capital in 1848. The Czech development of 
sculpture owes its largest debt to Joseph von Myslbek 
(b. 1848), a plastic artist, with an inbred historical feel- 
ing. His pupil, Stanislav Sucharda (1866-1916), is best 
known through his great Palacky monument, his gigan- 
tic King Wenceslas statue, and his busts of children. 
The organization of the new state is not free from 
difficulties, but nothing new and nothing worth while 
can be accomplished without serious effort, as an 
America which remembers the period between York- 
town and the adoption of the Constitution may remem- 
ber. The Czecho-Slovaks are used to that effort, they 
are putting it forth to-day, and it appears that their 
difficulties will be fewer and more readily overcome than 
those which confronted the new republic in America. 
It was Bismarck who said that “he who holds Bohemia 
is master of Europe.” To-day the Czecho-Slovak people 
hold Bohemia; and will continue to hold it as the home 
of a vigorous, freedom-loving race, as the meeting-point 
of Slavic and Latin cultures, as the central and strong- 
est link in the chain of free peoples which will bar the 
Germans from the Orient. 
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WHY SPEAKER GILLETT IS CALLED 
THE “SAFETY BLADE” OF CONGRESS 


HEN the Republicans of 

the House of Repre- 

sentatives chose Freder- 

ick Huntington Gillett of 

Massachusetts to be their 
candidate for Speaker in the next 
Congress, they picked out the ranking 
member of the House in point of con- 
tinuous service and a politician of 
whom Elihu Root, when Secretary of 
War, said: “It is interesting to see in 
Gillett the necessities of politics strug- 
gling with the instincts of a gentle- 
man.” Ever since his selection the 
country has been trying to define him 
with respect to his personal policies 
and political affiliations. There has 
been no gainsaying his ability or fit- 
ness for the post of Speaker, but there 


has been grave difficulty in locating 
him with exactitude as between con- 
servatives and progressives. His rec- 
ord of twenty-six years in Congress 
reveals him to the New York Evening 
Post as the embodiment of moderation. 
It shows how a legislator can do most 
things well and be polite, even when 
the country does not agree with him. 
It shows that a member of Congress 
can be a telling, analytical. speaker, al- 
ways well prepared, without being an 
orator who makes the welkin ring and 
gets his name smeared over the front 
pages of the newspapers. Sometimes 
the Washington drawing-room fur- 
nishes a bon mot which helps to an 
understanding of a public man. Oc- 
casionally they are unjust, sometimes 
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IN HIM THE “NECESSITIES OF POLITICS STRUGGLE WITH THE 
INSTINCTS OF A GENTLEMAN” 


Frederick H. Gillett, as the next Speaker of the House of Representatives, promises to 
fair but relentless critic of the Wilson administration. 


























A Politician Who Abhors Ex. 
travagance Along With Pagcj- 
fists, Bolshevists and Socialists 


deadly. Note the thrust at Blaine by 
a noted Washington hostess who con. 
trasted him with a piano as “neither 
square nor upright, but always grand”; 
or the caustic reference to a recent 
public official as “the only man in the 
world who could strut sitting down,” 
Speaker-to-be Gillett has achieved a 


drawing-room definition by having his, 


chief characteristic of moderation lik- 
ened to that of a “safety blade.” 
Meanwhile, predicts the New York 
Sun, the successor to Champ Clark is 
going to epitomize the Republican 
slogan for “straight one hundred per 
cent. Americanism, free from fads and 
crusades and backed by patriotism, effi- 
ciency and common sense.” Such, 
also, is the prediction made by Repub- 
lican leaders of the House, who are 
more willing to talk about the next 
Speaker than Gillett is to talk about 
himself. For, according to the Sun, 
tho Representative Gillett is not averse 
to publicity and is even willing to talk 
about his own qualifications, if he were 
as awkward and reticent about other 
matters as he is in talking about him- 
self, he would not now be so promi- 
nently before the public. As to his 
personality and character of leadership, 
we read: 


“Meeting Gillett one finds a man slen- 
der, of medium stature, with closely 
cropped beard and clear, blue eyes. Al- 
ways courteous and often smiling, the 
personality and voice blend to make up 
an impression distinctly pleasing. You 
feel he would be interesting on any sub- 
ject at any time without sign of self-con- 
sciousness, .. . Yet he will not resort to 
spectacular, brass-band means nor to un- 
called-for abuse of political opponents. 
He will rely on facts and figures and the 
common sense of the American people. 
He believes in scrupulous fairness and 
courtesy, but at the same time he can 
resort to cutting irony and incisive argu- 
ment in driving his facts home. As a 
debater, Gillett, despite his mild manner, 
has already established a reputation which 
is appreciated, particularly on the Demo- 
cratic side of the chamber. 

“A typical example of Gillett in action 
was seen recently in the course of a debate 
over abolishing expenditure committees. 
Representative Hamlin of Missouri was 
arguing that there were too many of these 
committees, that they duplicated work, 
that a number of them might be dispensed 
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with. Hamlin, arguing in an academic 
way, had all the best of the discussion. 
On general principles was it not best for 
these various committees to be dissolved 
jnto one? the Missouri member asked. 
Gillett agreed. The facts advanced by 
Hamlin were, from the general stand- 

int, difficult to answer. Why then 
should the Republicans decline to agree to 
abolition of these superfluous committees? 

“‘T am rather inclined to agree to the 
gentleman’s proposition that perhaps one 
committee could take the place of all these 
varied committees,” Gillett said, while his 
Republican confréres fidgeted nervously 
in their seats at the unexpected trend of 
the argument. ‘Altho,’ added Gillett, 
mildly but very incisively, ‘I anticipate 
that in the next Congress, in revealing the 
extravagances and failures of the present 
administration, we will need them all.’ 
There was a roar of laughter on the floor 
and the matter was not pressed further 
by the Democrats.” 


“In Speaker Gillett, we are assured, 
the Wilson Administration is going to 
find a relentless critic, but a man who 
will always fight fair. Whomever he 
attacks will be open to attack, and 





OLSHEVISM has caught a 

Tartar literally in the person 

of the famed dictator of Si- 

beria, Alexander Vassilievitch 

Koltchak. He is of Tartar 
origin, affirms his friend, Count Gaston 
de Merindol, in the London Post. An 
enthusiastic admirer of Koltchak, writ- 
ing in the Paris Figaro, adds that 
in the traits and the temper of Kolt- 
chak we see incarnated all the qualities 
of the legendary heroes of Mongolia. 
In that Asiatic land warriors grow 
stronger and more pugnacious as they 
age. Koltchak is now forty-five and for 
that reason, according to the stand- 
ards of his country, his career is only 
beginning. He has the somewhat small 
physique of the Tartar, with all the 
Tartar litheness and nervousness in his 
walk and in the agitated poise of a head 
that sits tremblingly upon spare shoul- 
ders. He shaved off his beard ten 
years ago and has worn none since, 
not even the customary chin whisker 
of his people. The bones of the cheek 
sit conspicuously in the front of the 
sallow visage and suggest the man- 
‘darin. The jaw juts forth awkwardly 
and the lips are firmly shut unless the 
habitual explosion of anger sets the 
lips going tremulously and the loud 
Voice rises. The nose is acutely hawk- 
like, with the wide nostrils that denote 
temper. The, eyes are of the hue of 
steel. Two of the teeth are exception- 
ally large. There is a nervous twitch- 
ing in the countenance which tells its 
own story. Koltchak clicks his teeth 
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- THE SIBERIAN FOE OF MUTINY 


vague generalities in the form of ex- 


cuses will be dispensed with from the 
start. Gillett, after thirteen terms in 
Congress and after having been on all 
the important committees and having 
seen things at close range, believes the 
Democrats are wofully incompetent as 
business managers. Being, as he says, 
a “good Yankee,” he believes in econ- 
omy and intends to turn the spotlight 
of public scrutiny on “the reckless ex- 
travagance” of the present adminis- 
tration. He is, we are further assured, 
“going to show how millions are liter- 
ally being thrown away through stupid 
management,” and he is going to de- 
mand that this extravagance cease. 
No member of Congress has made a 
closer study of appropriations. Pre- 
diction is made that the new Speaker 
will aim at the accomplishment of the 
following program: 

First—Abolition of executive con- 
trol of Congress. 

Second—Readjustment of business 
and labor conditions in pursuance of a 
“back to earth” war program. 





KOLTCHAK: THE SIBERIAN 
FOE OF BOLSHEVISM 


ominously when one of his tempera- 
mental explosions impends. He stares 
very straight into the eyes of anyone 
with whom he happens to be talking. 
Koltchak is described in the Paris 
Matin as the best hater of Bolshevism 
among all its enemies. His eyes flash, 
his arms fly, his twitching countenance 
turns green, red and yellow and his 
voice rasps whenever he hears the 
name of Lunacharsky, Tchicherin and 
the other Bolsheviki. His language be- 
comes unprintable. They stand for all 
that he loathes, for Koltchak was 
reared in the sternest traditions of con- 
stituted authority and obedience to or- 
ders. At an early age he became a 
pupil at the great naval college main- 
tained by the autocracy for the special 
purpose of training a breed of grim 
sea-dogs upon the British model. The 


rank and file were made to obey. The’ 


select few were born to command. 
While men live there will be war. All 
this is part of the natural order of 
things and discussion about it reveals 
the rebel, the traitor, the enemy of so- 
ciety. Such is the gospel according to 
Koltchak, absorbed easily by him at 
the naval school and put into practice 
from the moment of his first voyage 
as a midshipman in the old Russian 
cruiser Rurik. Koltchak did not spare 
his men in those days but neither did 
he spare himself. He had distinguished 
himself for his mathematics and his ap- 
titude for the science of navigation as 
a pupil in the academy, and he was now 
to reval himself as a disciplinarian. 
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Third—Investigation of the conduct 
of the war to avoid repetition of costly 
blunders. 

Fourth — Development of foreign 
markets for American goods. 

With his advent, the old place of the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives in the social affairs of Washing- 
ton is expected to be resumed. Three 
years ago, at sixty-four, Mr. Gillett 
abandoned bachelorhood and married 
Mrs. Christine Rice Hoar, widow of 
Rockwood Hoar, a member of Con- 
gress from Massachusetts who died 
in 1906. Both Gillett and Hoar were 
graduated from Harvard in the sev- 
enties and were friends of long 
standing. The Gillett residence on 
Eighteenth Street is in the social cen- 
ter of the capital. Home life, work 
and more work—frequently he is at his 
office far into the night—with golf as 
a recreation, show what the Speaker- 
elect likes. On the list of things he 
abhors are mentioned Pacifists, Bol- 
shevists, pro-Germans and Socialists 
of the Victor Berger type. 


He Shows His Tar- 
tar Origin in Belli- 
cose Propensities 


He had a touching faith in the knout 
as a means of maintaining discipline 
and he would cut off the vodka of the 
men at the smallest provocation. The 
rank and file and the men in command 
belong, as he believes, to two different 
orders of humanity with nothing in 
common. He who is born to obey 
must obey and Koltchak is not the one 
to shrink from any logical conclusion 
from these premises. 

By the time he had risen to the com- 
mand of a ship Koltchak was famed 
for his accomplishments as a martinet, 
but he was a student of human nature 
as well and he never went to extremes 
that brought on open mutiny. ‘Kolt- 
chak has faith in food and in vodka as 
devices for winning the respect of the 
masses he commands. He is a ma- 
terialist, a man with no time for ideals 
and palaver. A subordinate who ques- 
tioned an order would be knocked 
down. Since it is the business of man 
to fight, Koltchak forces the pace wher- 
ever he commands. This propensity 
was shown at Port Arthur in the Jap- 
anese war, where he took risks that 
shocked his superiors and won him se- 
vere scoldings. He was too competent 
a sailor to be kept off the ships, and 
many a display of initiative that would 
have disgraced one less competent 
was winked at because he did so well 
against the enemy in the face of odds. 
Nevertheless, promotion was slow for 
him because his hot temper and his 
nervousness led to manifestations of 
sheer recklessness that jeopardized 
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ships’ and men. It was remarked 
of Koltchak when still a mere youth 
by the luckless Admiral Makaroff, 
that if he were better-mannered and 
gifted with self-control he would prove 
greater than Nelson. As it is, Kolt- 
chak’s personal peculiarities grow upon 
him with the years, but it remains true 
that never in his career has he been 
guilty of a dishonest action or a failure 
in loyalty to Russia as a nation. He 
is a man of truth who does not under- 
stand the art of speaking the truth 
civilly, a bluff, plain-spoken sailor 
whose rude speech hides a heart that is 
kind and a heroism that is unostenta- 
tious. He saved the life of a drowning 
sailor at Kamschatka and at once or- 
dered the man in irons for being off 
his post. 

Koltchak has such a _ well-known 
genius for organization that demoral- 
ized fleets were usually turned over to 
him. When he had flown his flag 
aboard a battleship or cruiser he or- 
dered the men forward to receive his 
grim admonitions. “Remember,” he 
would say, “that if I catch one of you 
in a breach of discipline, I will punish 
you then and there. If I waited a 
day, I would be angry. If I waited 
two days I would be furious. [If I 
waited three days I would kill you on 
the spot.” The words were shot forth 
between clicking teeth with a signifi- 
cant movement of a hand in which was 
sure to be a pistol. One day a mu- 
tinous crew thought it had Koltchak 
locked up in his cabin, but he had 
divined what was afoot and rigged 
up a man of straw in his uniform while 
he took refuge for the night near one 
of the big guns. “We have him!” 
yelled the leader of the mutiny. “You 
have me,” shouted Koltchak, stripping 
off the overalls that hid his uniform, 
“and you'll keep me.” He swung a pair 
of revolvers and had the mutiny quelled 
before the sleeping officers realized that 
it had occurred. When his friend, the 
late Prince Viasensky, expressed his 


THE FIRST AMERICAN-BORN ARCH- 
BISHOP NEW YORK HAS EVER HAD 


N American-born Archbishop 
now presides over the Ro- 
man Catholic Archdiocese of 
New York. To the Catholic 
reader it may not be so sur- 

prising as to the .Protestant to be re- 
minded that the Most Reverend Patrick 
J. Hayes is the first native-born Amer- 
ican to be exalted to that station. Its 
occupants hitherto have all been natives 
of Ireland. Another feature which is 
made much of by the Roman Catholic 
press in connection with his elevation 
to the archbishopric of the largest 
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sympathy for Koltchak after a thrilling 
affair in which the sailor had to pursue 
a band of mutineers around and around 
the deck of a cruiser until they leaped 
overboard, the martinet replied: “Your 
sympathies should be with the men, for 
I enjoy myself much more than they 
do.” The retort throws a flood of light 
upon the character of Koltchak, sus- 
pects the French daily, for he takes a 
stern delight in reducing to impotence 
all revolts against constituted authority. 
This is the psychology of his attitude 
to Bolshevism. When a mutiny has 
reached a desperate stage Koltchak re- 
sorts to a simple expedient. “Get them 
all drunk.” He has been known to de- 
clare that vodka is the commander’s 
best friend. “But,” urged the humani- 
tarian Viasensky, shocked by the sen- 
timent, “vodka is the sailor's worst 
enemy.” “I know it,” answered Kolt- 
chak, “but I’m not such a fool as to let 
the sailor know it.” 

There is a histrionic element in the 
constitution of Koltchak which renders 
him sublime in all crises and reveals, 
the London Post declares, an unex- 
pected insight into the spiritual nature 
of man. He becomes like one trans- 
figured and inspires awe. During a 
mutiny aboard a particularly important 
unit of a Black Sea squadron then un- 
der Koltchak’s command, the mutineers 
were masters of the vessel. The subor- 
dinate in charge put a bullet through 
his head when he realized the worst. 
The young lieutenant did not have the 
courage to face Koltchak aboard the 
flagship with such a confession of fail- 
ure. The mutineers were more reck- 
less. They went aboard. Koltchak, 
understanding the spirit of his own re- 
bellious crew, was in his cabin. The 
mutineers sent one of their number to 
demand his sword. Coming out of his 
cabin, with the sword of St. George in 
his hand, as the London paper tells the 
tale, Koltchak clicked his terrible teeth 
in the faces of the rebels. “This sword 
I won at Port Arthur. You are not 





diocese in the western world is that 
Archbishop Hayes, at the age of fifty- 
two, has never been a pastor, and in 
this he justifies the statement so often 
made that Rome recognizes early the 
men she intends to place in important 
administrative posts. A parallel case 
within the province is that of Bishop 
McDonnell of Brooklyn. Pope Bene- 
dict also rose to the episcopate without 
having served as a pastor. 

Of a retiring disposition and simple 
tastes, a student rather than a man of 
public affairs, for more than twenty 
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worthy to lay a finger upon it.” He 
hurled the weapon overboard. He 
turned on his heel and walked back to 
his cabin. So tragical was his manner 
and so bold his bearing that no my. 
tineer dared to follow him. Many of 
the sailors shed tears. Not another 
word of mutiny was heard aboard the 
flagship. Another expedient of Kolt. 
chak’s is to ask in moments of crisis 
with hands folded across his breast 
while he stares an antagonist down: 
“Do you forget that Russia is holy” 
The Figaro avers that Russia is to 
Koltchak the one true religion. 

The domestic life of Koltchak js 
most intimately associated, perhaps, 
with Sebastopol, -where, at last ac. 
counts, his devoted wife and his son 
were anxious regarding his contem- 
plated campaign against the Bolshe- 
viks. Koltchak was for some time the 
most conspicuous figure in the naval 
officers’ club at Sebastopol, where he 
occasionally lectured on the career of 
Admiral Korniloff. He has made a 
study also of the genius of Admiral 
Nakhimoff. Koltchak is firm in his 
belief that Russia ought to be one of 
the world’s great sea-powers and his 
influence over the younger officers of 
the Czar’s fleet in the old days was 
unbounded. He once delighted in a 
daily promenade through the yellow 
streets of Sebastopol, especially at the 
season of the year when the leaves of 
its many trees take on color. The 
study of nature is said to be his only 
recreation and he knows many curious 
and rare plants by name. A strain of 
melancholy in him was afforded free 
play through his wanderings over the 
vast field north of Sebastopol in which 
so many of the thousands who fell dur- 
ing the celebrated siege lie buried. He 
prayed piously for the souls of the de- 
parted in the pyramidal church near 
by, and it is to this practice of prayer 
that Koltchak is said to attribute his 
marvelous escapes from revolutionists, 
mutineers and Bolshevists. 






Predecessors of Patrick J. Hayes, 


a Pious and Prodigious Worker, 
Have All Been Born in Ireland 


years, reports the New York Herald, 
Father Hayes ‘passed unnoticed and 
unknown, except of his fellow priests, 
who recognized in him their ideal of a 
scholar, a courteous gentleman and a 
pious priest. 

This new American archbishop lives 
a rigid life. He is up every morning 
at six o’clock, spending the first hour 
at devotion in his private study, then 
to daily mass in St. Stephen’s Church, 
New York, of which he is irremovable 
rector. After breakfast he immediately 
goes to his desk. There is a saying 
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A PRELATE WHO IS A HUNDRED PER CENT. AMERICAN 


that he works twenty hours a day, and 
those 2round him at least fifteen. With 
the capacity of a captain of industry 
as an organizer, he inspires others with 
his enthusiasm and it is not unusual, we 
read, to find half a dozen subordinates 
busy carrying out his directions. As 
chancellor of the archdiocese, to which 
he was appointed in 1903, his display 
of nervous energy was such as to be- 
come traditional. He seemed never to 
sleep, and, says the New York Tribune, 
in addition to his administrative duties 
he took upon himself the task of being 
pastor to the pastors. He also was pres- 
ident of the Cathedral College—and, by 
repute, is one of the most devout men 
in the Roman Catholic ministry. For 
hours at a time he has been known to 
sit in the dim recesses of the cathedral 
in an attitude of prayer. Yet, says 
America, he is not a man apart, but 
finds a keen enjoyment in life and “the 
saving grace of humor has been his 
safeguard in many of the heavy prob- 
lems which have been his to solve.” 
An old ecclesiastic once compared him 
to St. Francis de Sales. Archbishop 
Hayes, overhearing the comparison, 
remarked characteristically: “It’s pret- 
ty hard on the good saint, but I don’t 
mind it if he doesn’t.” There are, we 
read, few happier dinner tables than 
St. Stephen’s, where takes place a free 
discussion of every subject that is im- 
portant in the news of the day. Lead- 
ing in this open forum is the Arch- 
bishop himself. There is no official at- 
mosphere about the board. The young- 
est priest is as privileged to express 
himself as the highest prelate who may 
be a guest. Often it is highly amus- 
ing to the visitor to hear an untried 
fledgling defending his position against 
the Archbishop, who, with a merry 
twinkle, parries the thrusts of his 
sophomoric opponent. 

Every matter brought to Archbishop 
Hayes receives his personal attention. 
Until 1917, when he was made Bishop 
Ordinary of the United States Army 
and Navy Chaplains, by Pope Benedict, 
he opened all his mail; but of late he 
has had the help of two secretaries. 
Anything marked “private” goes to him 
alone and is answered in his own hand- 
writing. Apropos of this chaplain-gen- 
eralship, we read: 


“He obtained nine hundred priests to 
serve as chaplains, commissioned and non- 
commissioned, for service overseas, as 
well as in the camps at home. He or- 
ganized the United States into a ‘war 
diocese’ overnight and held plenary power 
over the entire country and its affairs 
dealing with the military religious life of 
the Catholic Church here, and in France, 
Italy, Siberia— wherever there was an 
American soldier or sailor. ... Arch- 
bishop Hayes traveled about the country 
unannounced, sparing himself no incon- 
venience to reach the boys in the service. 
One night, after having spent several 
weeks in camps by day and in sleepers by 
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A PIOUS PRINCE OF THE CHURCH WHO HAS A DEEP SENSE OF HUMOR 
Archbishop Patrick J. Hayes brings to the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of New York 


many eminent qualities such as he displayed as Bishop Ordinary of the United States 
Army and Navy Chaplains. 














night, he found himself and his secretary 
in Washington at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing. It was so.late he could not go to a 
priest’s house and his secretary telephoned 
to one hotel after the other, always to 
receive the same reply. Finally he report- 
ed having been through the entire list, to 
be told at each, ‘Very sorry, but we are 
crowded to the last corner.’ But Arch- 
bishop Hayes figured if the boys in France 
were willing to sleep in dugouts in the 
front line trenches he could stay up one 
night, or the last half of it, in a Wash- 
ington station. So he, wakeful, and his 
secretary, napping, sat there until seven 
o’clock the next morning. He has since 
said that he would not have missed the 
experience because it gave him an oppor- 
tunity to study all kinds of people, par- 
ticularly the war workers, as in a constant 
stream they passed to or from the trains. 
The ever-shifting scene, with its varied 
characters, was to him intensely interest- 
ing, and he has related many amusing 
incidents of his enforced vigil.” 


Under the leadership of Cardinal 
Farley, Archbishop Hayes worked out 
the details of the Roman Catholic War 
Drive for $2,500,000, which resulted in 
the Archdiocese of New York raising 
double its allotment. Much credit for 


' 


the recent United War Work Drive 
for $170,500,000, which also went “over 
the top,” also is given to Archbishop 
Hayes. Nothing, we read, has ever 
been known to ruffle him. “He could 
manage an army in a rout and do it 
with a smile,” is a remark of clerical 
associates. They say that this poise is 
the result of long cultivation, that he 
has disciplined himself through his 
student days at.St. Andrew’s Parochial 
School, De La Salle Institute, Manhat- 
tan College, St. Joseph’s Seminary, the 
Catholic University of America and 
through his priesthood days, until now 
it has become natural. As an example: 
Some time ago when a bomb exploded 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, he was at 
work in the chancel office with a priest. 
The latter became greatly excited and 
ran out hatless and coatless into the 
winter day. When all the clergy had 
rushed in and the police were in 
control, Archbishop Hayes remained, 
quietly directed the closing of the 
temple, arranged other details and 
then, with his usual calm, returned 
to the work that had been so violently 
interrupted. 
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SAION-JI: 
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JAPAN’S GREAT 


CHAMPION OF RACE EQUALITY 


YOTO has left her mark in- 

delibly upon that Marquis 

Saion-Ji whose illness delayed 

his arrival at the peace con- 

ference in the capacity of 
Japanese champion of race equality. 
As the Paris Figaro ungrudgingly 
notes, the Marquis has made up for 
lost time. The yellow subject became 
vivid the moment he put in an appear- 
ance and infused his country’s dele- 
gates with his own spirit. 

Saion-Ji achieved this result quietly, 
courteously, with an impeccable polite- 
ness which refutes, for the Paris press, 
the Chinese idea that the Japanese have 
no manners. There were never man- 
ners quite so perfect as those of this 
statesman who has been twice Prime 
Minister at Tokyo and who has repre- 
sented his country as ambassador in 
leading continental‘capitals. He is a 


man of seventy now, one of the Gen-ro 
at last, but he looks scarcely fifty with 
his smoothly-shaven cheeks and chin 
and lips, his slight figure and the ele- 
gant but not dandified ease he displays 
in his European clothes. Such is the 
Kyoto touch, for the Marquis Saion-Ji 
is Kyoto-born, Kyoto-bred, and when 
he dies he will be laid to rest among the 
tombs of his immortal ancestors, who, 
like himself, were the flower of the 
flower of the East. 

_Saion-Ji, who springs from the old 
noble family of the Sokudai-Ji and 
whose present name is that of the aris- 
tocratic house into which he was adopt- 
ed, did not know until he was in his 
teens that the western world has no 
organized worship of beauty. 

Saion-Ji first betook himself to Paris 
the moment the revolution, to which he 
consecrated himself with passion, was 








a yellow man is as good as a white man. 


aa _ nae “ nities 


A FINE FLOWER OF ARISTOCRACY, HE IS BOTH GENIAL AND JAPANESE 


The Marquis Saion-Ji, descended from a line of ancestors who come next to the 
throne itself in the awe inspired by their history and sanctity, is in Paris to prove that 
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A Kyoto Aristocrat 
Who is the Fine Flower 
of the Cities Traditions 


realized. To this day the French cap. 
tal remains for him the Kyoto of the 
western world and he absorbed its 
culture avidly years ago. He learned 
to speak French easily; with flawless 
accent. He fenced with the self-abapn. 
don of a master. He waltzed like a 
dreaming gazel, a creature inevitably 
suggested to our French contemporary 
by the perfection of the Japanese young 
gentleman in everything French at that 
time. He actually wore the preposter- 
ous high hats of the empire and he sang 
with the crowds in the Place de la Con- 
corde when the republic was born. He 
made Frenchmen his intimate friends, 
and among these were Georges Clemen- 
ceau and the late Emile Acollas. 

For his success in domestic politics 
Saion-Ji was indebted to his luscious 
yet light kind of oratory. It is a mode 
of gracious expression, fluent, forceful, 
kindly, ever lucid yet not so fervidly 
eloquent as to risk a loss of dignity, 
in Japanese eyes and ears. Saion-Ji 
could not have won his way, observes 
the Débats, with eloquence alone. He 
had to possess first-hand and solid in- 
formation not only about things Japa- 
nese but European. Never will his 
audience forget, the Paris paper is cer- 
tain, the dignified, scholarly and still 
popular and entertaining exposition to 
the deputies of Saion-Ji’s reasons for 
preferring French ways and French 
culture to those of the Germans. It 
was a time when German efficiency 
was in its glory and Saion-Ji had good 
reason to cultivate the friendship of 
Berlin. The clansmen were all for the 
German method of building up a great 
empire. Saion-Ji spoke with the pres- 
tige of one who had been ambassador 
both at Vienna and at Berlin, and his 
intimate connection with the life of 
Paris was well understood. He dwelt 
upon the lightness and ease of French 
methods and said they were natural. 
The Germans preferred to copy others 
with servility and hence they were not 
natural. The true cue for Japan was 
to remain as Japanese as the French 
are French. Thus they would avoid 
the error of Germany, who was de- 
Germanizing herself. Terauchi talked 
of copying Germany when there was 
only a copy of others to copy. Japan 
must assimilate and adapt but remain 
true to herself. 

The manner of this oration showed 
Saion-Ji at his happiest — cool, good- 
tempered, smiling, taking his illustra- 
tions from the flowers and the hills of 
his native country in a way calculated 
to appeal to his people. He held the 
deputies throughout the length of 4 
summer’s afternoon and they continued 
to ply him with questions and to ef- 
treat him to go on. 
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“MOLIERE”—A ROMANTIC PLAY 
OF A GREAT COMEDIAN’S LIFE 


OLIERE has been made the 

hero of many plays. He put 

himself even into his own 

plays. Goldoni, known as 

the Italian Moliére, made 
the great comedian the hero of what 
many consider his masterpiece. That 
was in 1772. A French version was 
played in Paris, with great success, in 
1787. In 1822 a play attempting to re- 
veal the intimacies of Moliére’s private 
life was presented at the Théatre 
Francais, with Mlle: Mars as the tan- 
talizing Mlle. Moliére, George Sand 
was the author of a “Moliére”—pre- 
sented at the Gaieté in 185l—a sicken- 
ingly sentimental affair, according to 
Théophile Gautier. In 1873, at the time 
of the Moliére jubilee, “The Death of 
Moliére” was presented in Paris. There 
have been numerous other “Moliére” 
plays presented in the French theater 
since then, as well as attempts by other 
European dramatists to present the 
ironical history of the poet’s tragi- 
comic marriage with the beautiful 
young actress, Armande Béjart. In 
1911 the Italian, Gerolamo Rovetta, 
presented, in Milan, his play called 
“Moliére and His Wife.” In 1912, at 
the Comédie Francaise, Maurice Don- 
nay’s “Ménage de Moliére” was pro- 
duced with a brilliant cast. This was 
an ardent and artistic recreation or re- 
construction of the inner life of the 
great playwright. Donnay attempted 
to avoid what he named the obvious 
“lithographic” scenes—such as Mo- 
liére reading his plays to his cook, 
Moliére insulted by a courtier, Moliére 
in the chair of the imaginary invalid. 
Instead he imagined new incidents and 
episodes to illustrate the psychology of 
the great Comic. It was a splendid 
tevelation of the processes by which 
Moliére’s domestic and professional 
life, the things that occurred beside 
him, around him and within him were 
transformed into masterpieces of the 
theater. 

Philip Moeller, whose “Moliére”* is 
now being played in New York by 
Henry Miller, has made Moliére con- 
temporaneous by making the great 


Frenchman a great democrat. He pre- 
*Motrrzre: A Romantic Pray. By Philip 
Moeller. New York. Alfred A. Knopf, pub- 


her. 


sents the artist as a victim of the autoc- 
racy and the hypocrisy of the court of 
Louis XIV. The play begins at the 
moment Moliére’s prestige with the 
King is beginning to wane. Henry 
Miller plays Moliére; Blanche Bates, 
the mistress of the king, Madame de 
Montespan; Holbrook Blinn, Louis 
XIV., and Estelle Winwood, the faith- 
less wife of Moliére. 

The first act reveals the study of 
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A NEW AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHT 


_ Philip Moeller serves his sppcpatioeship 
with t e Washington Square Players 
wrote “Madame Sand,” played by Mrs. 
pee. His newest play takes Molire as 
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Moliére in the Palais Royal, adjacent 
to the stage of the theater. Mr. Moel- 
ler depicts and suggests the atmosphere 
of intrigue which surrounds the com- 
pany of Moliére: the growing rivalry 
of the company of players at the 
Bourgoyne; the faithlessness of Ar- 
mande, who secretly accepts the ad- 
vances of the courtier De Lauzun; at 
the same time the loyalty to Moliére 
of the older members of his troupe. 
With the advent of Louis XIV., accom- 








Philip Moeller Makes Moliére 
a Great Democrat Crushed 
by Capricious Autocracy 


panied by the beautiful Montespan, to 
witness a rehearsal of the new Moliére 
play, we are made aware of the capri- 
ciousness of the king’s patronage. 
Moreover, it becomes apparent that 
Madame de Montespan is secretly in 
love with the comedian. To further 
her designs she encourages Armande 
Béjart to meet her courtier lover in 
the gardens of the palace at twilight: 


MMe. dE MontespANn. Under my apart- 
ment at the Palace there is a little 
garden. No one enters there save at my 
command. Be there a little before twi- 
light this evening. I will tell de Lauzun. 
Shhh! They are coming back. No,—do 
not thank me. Say nothing. I am your 
friend. Go; do not stay to see.de Lauzun. 
I have watched your husband watching 
you. (Armande exits and de Montespan 
is over at the.table where she. has thrown 
her gloves among some books, and stands 
with some pages of the manuscript of 
“The Misanthrope” in her hand when the 
King, Moliére and the others enter.), 

Louis. Francoise, you are not coming 
to hear the play? 

MMe. DE Montespan. No, Louis; these 
pages have intrigued me more. I'll leave 
you to decide about the priests and hypo- 
crites. You know how Bossuet bores me. 
But this I find closer to my liking... . 
(And at this moment the door opens and 
The King’s Chamberlain enters.) 

THE Krnc’s CHAMBERLAIN. Sire. 

Louis. Well, what is it? 

TuHeE Kinc’s CHAMBERLAIN. Your par- 


don, Majesty, but word has just come 
from the Palace from your Minister 
Colbert that you have promised an 


audience to the Ambassadors of Spain 
before noon to-day. 

Louis. Does my Minister Colbert 
think that these ambassadors are more 
important than the comedies of Moliére? 

Tue Kinc’s CHAMBERLAIN. Again, 
Your Majesty, pardon, but your Minister 
also desires me to tell Your Majesty that 
you've kept the Spanish Ambassadors 
waiting for more than a week. 


Louis. (Annoyed.) What shall I do, 
Moliére ? 
Mo.iére. Sire, out of respect for 


Madame, your wife, who is a Spaniard, 
I think you should see them before the 
month is up. 

Louis. I do not relish these ambassa- 
dors. I would hear more of your come- 
dies. There are too many ambassadors, 
too many countries and too many kings. 
There should be only one king and he 
should blaze like the sun. 
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TEMPTATION 


Madame de Montespan (Blanche Bates) suggests to Armande Béjart (Estelle Winwood) 
a secret trysting place in the garden of her palace. 











Mo.iére. The sun of France, Sire. 

Louis. Yes, and in the meantime as to 
your “Tartuffe” I’ve heard enough. Let 
the priests yelp. You actors, too, are 
God’s instruments. Let not one instru- 
ment of God restrict the other. Come 
and play it at the Louvre. Your comedy 
will have the royal sanction. 

Tue Kinc’s CHAMBERLAIN. The King! 
Make way for His Majesty the King! 
(And then follows a scene of bustling 
courtesy attending the departure of the 
King. As de Lauzun passes Madame de 
Montespan she stops him.) 

Mme. vE MontTesPAN. To-night in my 
garden, at twilight. (The courtiers are 
leaving, there is much bowing and 
formality, but in the end Moliére is left 
alone and sits down to write.) 

La Forest. (Quietly entering.) Shall 
we go on now, Master? 

Mo.tére. No, not now. Where's Ar- 
mande? 

La Forest. In her 
studying her lines. 

Mo.iére. Tell the actors they are free 
until this afternoon’s rehearsal. 

La Forest. All has gone well, Master? 

Mo.iére. Yes, yes. 

La Forest. God be praised. And I'll 
let no one in. (She goes about quietly 
closing the doors and exits to the stage 
to tell the actors they are dismissed. 
Moliére sits in the sunlight, thinking, his 
quill lifted, waiting for the moment of 
inspiration. He writes a word or two. 
A pause. He leans upon his arm. Then 
he is up pacing about the room, mumbling 
the speeches to himself. He has reached 
the door that leads to the stage and turns 
in amazement, for, standing in the 
passageway that leads from the street, he 
sees de Montespan.) 

Mo ttére. Madame! 

MMe. DE MontespAN. A moment, Mo- 
liére; pardon, but I’ve left my glove 
there on your table. (He brings it over 
to her and hands it to her with a bow.) 
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Mme. DE Montespan. A word, Moliére, 
before you bow too low. Do you not 
think that I am your friend? 

Mottére. Madame, I hope so. 

MMe. DE MontespANn. I will give you 
proof. Come to my apartments this 
evening if you would serve me. 

Mo.riére. Madame, this eyening— 

Mme. pE MontTespAN. Do not say no, 
Moliére, for once before I bade you come. 

Mouiére. (A little hesitantly, for there 
is something in her manner which he 
mistrusts.) If I can serve you, Madame. 

Mme. vE MontespAN. You can and 
that will greatly please me, for I thought, 
perhaps, your allegiance was only to the 
King. 

Mo.iére. If I serve one who is dear 
to His Majesty, do I not also serve the 
King? 

MME DE MontespANn. That is well an- 
swered. (Her tone is low, perhaps to 
hide a note of command.) You will 
come? 

Mo.izre. Yes, madame, I will come. 

Mme. vE Montespan. A little after 
twilight, Moliére. (Her words are even 
lower and in her voice there is the begin- 
ning of something half hope, half pas- 
sion.) Remember, a little after twilight. 

(She is gone and he stands looking 
after her, an expression of misgiving in 
his eyes.) 


The second act is, of course, placed in 
the apartment of Madame de Montes- 
pan. The favorite of the king is sur- 
rounded by Giovanni Lulli, the Italian 
composer; La Fontaine, writer of fa- 
bles; her blackamoor Hercules and sev- 
eral ladies in waiting. Louis XIV. 
calls upon her to bid her good-by; he is 
leaving for the hunt at Fontainebleau. 
Montespan is anxious for his departure 
in order that Moliére’s call may be un- 
interrupted. But she conceals this 
wish. 


In the meantime we learn that Ar. 
mand Béjart, wife of Moliére, in the 
gardens below, is keeping her appoint. 
ment with De Lauzun. Madame de 
Montespan can watch them from her 
window. The king departs. Twilight 
comes on. Moliére is announced, and 
finally he is left alone with the beauti- 
ful Montespan. She begins by asking 
him to write a ballet for the King, a 
ballet in which she herself may appear, 
He refuses. Finally she confesses her 
infatuation for him. He tells her that 
such a love is impossible—she is the 
mistress of the King, and that more. 
over his love for his wife is too great 
and too sincere. 


MME. DE MonTespan. Look, the moon 
is up and hangs like a great gold lantem 
in the trees. (She is leaning forward.) 
Listen, that is the sound of voices mur- 
muring. Why, see, there are two lovers 
below there in the garden. Look, Moliére, 
there beneath the statue of Cupid, that 
is forever aiming his arrows at the heart 
of the world. Look closer; are they not 
kissing? The girl is lovely, is she not, 
Moliére? (His hand is trembling as he 
clutches the curtain.) Look closer. And 
he—he— (Her voice is lifted.) See, they 
have heard us. Why do they flee away 
like that? Look closer, closer. Have we 
not seen them both before? (Suddenly 
he flings the curtain across the window 
and springs back into the room.) 

Mo tere. I have seen too much. I have 
seen the end of my life. 

MMe. DE MontTespAN. (Coming over to 
him, her voice heavy with sorrow.) You 
have my pity, Jean; you have my pity. 

Mo.tére. (His heart on fire.) That is 
your garden. No one enters there save at 
your command. This is a trick,—a trick, 
Madame. 

Mme. vE MontTespAN. You have my 
pity, for now you know. (Her arms are 
stretched out to him. Suddenly he catches 
her by the wrist and flings her from him 
so violently that she stumbles to the 
floor.) 

Motiére. (Towering over her.) I have 
asked neither your pity nor this proof. 
God forgive you, Madame. Why have 
you done this? 

Mme. DE MontTespAN. (Cowering at 
his feet.) Because I love you. 

Mo.iére. Love? The word sounds 
loathsome when you speak it. That is 
the way a woman loves, perhaps, but not 
a man. 

Mme. vE Montespan. Sooner or later 
you would have found out everything. 
It is thus too cheaply that she sells her 
faith. It is because I love you that I 
have done this. (She crawls over to 
him.) I will be more honest. 

Mo.izre. You! You! 

Mme. vE MontespANn. See, I give my- 
self to you. I, Francoise de Montespan, 
I give myself to you. Take me, take me. 
(She is on her knees before him.) If 
your heart is broken I will give you 
strength. Bend over; for the love of 
God, bend over. My lips are wet with 
the dew of oblivion. Drink, drink. Shut 
out the light in my eyes with your 
kisses. It is in such a moment that I 
would die. (She clings to him but with 
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a gesture of abhorrence he_ struggles 
from her.) 

Moutre. Get up, Madame; I would 
not have you cringe before me. 

Mme. DE MontEspan. Have pity on me. 

Mouitre. Pity! No, that’s another 
snare. I’m not so easily beaten. Do not 
forget, Madame, I've looked into your 
garden, but I’m still Moliére. 

Mme. pe Montespan. It was my will 
to break your spirit, but you have broken 
mine. May Christ forgive me. See, I’m 
a shattered bauble in your hands. 

Mouzzre. Get up. Remember you are 
Mistress of the King; you should not 
bend to any man. 

Mme. vE Montespan. I have offered 
myself to you and you do not take me. 
(Her hands are clenched.) Look, I am 
praying to you as tho to God. Just for 
this hour, Jean, this one small hour, and 
then a lifetime to forget or to remember. 

Mourere. (Half scorn and half com- 
mand.) Get up. This is no brothel, but 
the palace of the King. 

Mme. DE Montespan. (Weakly.) You 
do not love me then? 

Moutzre. (His voice is low.) Now 
God pity me, for my love is below there 
in your garden. 

MMe. DE MontespAN. (Suddenly draw- 
ing back from him.) I have offered you 
my love. (There is something terrible 
in her eyes.) And you have turned away 
from me. What are you that you dare 
do this? Do you think my hate will be 
more welcome? 

Mo.rétreE. Madame, your hate is noth- 
ing. It’s the hurt. (And he glances 
toward the window.) The hurt. And 
now good night. 

Mme. DE MonTeEspAN. Moliére! 
liére ! 

Mouiétre. (At the door. He has half 
opened it.) Madame, good night. (Her 
arms are stretched out to him. She is 
going towards him. Suddenly there is a 
sound. It is a key turning in the little 
door that leads to the apartments of the 
King.) 


Mo- 


Infuriated with her failure to win 
Moliére’s heart, Madame de Montespan 
now seeks to destroy his: prestige. She 
tells the King, who returns and finds 
them together, that Moliére has dared 
to write a comedy in which he pokes 
fun at the potentate himself, as well as 
at Madame de Montespan and her hus- 
band. Moliére cannot deny that he has 
tefused to write a ballet for the court 
festivities. He cannot bring himself 
to the state of servility necessary to 
femain in the good graces of the 
sovereign. The act ends: 


Mo.iére. Madame, is nothing safe be- 
yond your hate? (Then to the King.) 
This comedy, Your Majesty, may mean 
much mirth hereafter, when you and I 
and this too loyal lady here are but dry 
dust that’s scattered in the mad whirlings 
of the wind. 

Mme. DE MontTESPAN. Louis, he has 
flung low laughter in your face and you 
are less than King if you forgive him. 

Louris. No, for it’s gone beyond for- 
giveness and has reached command. 
Moliére, I command you to destroy this 
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comedy. (And he lifts his hand as tho 
to strike him.) 

Mo rrére. (Stepping back, his head high 
lifted.) “You command me, Sire? 

Louris. Am I not still your King? 

Mo.i@re. Yes, to command me, Sire, 
but it’s left to Moliére to obey. 

Louis. What’s that? (He threateningly 
steps nearer to him.) 

Motiére. Yes, you have made of me a 
courtier to obey you, and if you strike 
me it would be my craven duty to beg 
pardon with a smile. But now the truth 
breaks in the dim places of my mind. 
Sire, you command me to destroy this 
comedy. What matter if I do or do not? 
You'll -still be King of France, and I 
Moliére, tho there be one farce more or 
less. The play is nothing. It’s this com- 
mand that matters. For that’s the lash 
that makes me feel how lowly under the 
beatings of your will I’ve bent to serve 
you. What have I done at your too base 
commands? What have I left undone? 
What godlike biddings have I left un- 
answered to pipe the paltry pageants of 
your Court? Oh, that’s the deep dis- 
honor of it all,—that I, Moliére, who in 
my plays have hooted at the hypocrites 
and with my pen have flayed the schem- 
ing seekers, that I, Moliére, here at your 
pampered Court, to your too honeyed 
orders, have been myself a liar and a 
slave. 

Louris. (His voice the voice of a king.) 
Beware! 

Mo.iére. (His voice the voice of a 
man who greets his freedom.) A mo- 
ment, Sire, for this moment’s mine, this 
sudden moment that smites with blasting 
truth the dark remembered days and 
deeds that crowd about me. Now I would 
go out upon the bridges of your Paris 
and shout to all the listening crowds. 
Now let all those come at whom I’ve 
laughed and with their pitiless laughter 
let them hurl laughter back at me. Now 
I must drink the bitter acid that I’ve 
flung, for now I know that often, oh, 
too often, I’ve left unwritten the deep 
truth that moves the human spirit to buy 
this gilded pleasure of a King. 

Mme. bE, MonTespAN. Yes, of your 
King, by the Divine right of God. (She 
stands between them.) 

Motrére. Yes, of this King by the blind 
right of accident, this King who, for his 
tinseled whim, has chained my spirit. I 
am Moliére and Moliére should know no 
King nor any rule save to serve the 
world with truth. 

Louris. Moliére, I hold your destiny 
here between my fingers. (And he lifts 
them as tho to snap them.) 

Motrzre. Open your hand, Sire. My 
fame no longer lies between your fingers 
but in the heart of France. They are 
waiting for me, all my people. It is for 
them I will write. It is for them I have 
lived and dreamed. Ever since the old 
days and I, an humble, unknown player, 
followed the ox-cart with a song in my 
heart through the winding lanes of 
Languedoc. 

Louis. (Slowly, for his sudden anger 
has become something that’s more last- 
ing.) Drink deeply of your words, my 
player, for words are but the wine of 
hope that drugs us. 

Moti@re. No, I am not drugged on 
words but thirsty for my freedom. 
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Louis. (His voice is sinister.) Be not 
too rash to cast me off, my brave come- 
dian. See, if I wish to I can break you 
as I break the crystal of this watch. 
(And as he speaks he takes the little 
watch from among the trinkets that are 
lying on the dressing table and splinters 
the glass against its edge.) Look, for 
the moment I have halted time. The 
hour has stopped just on the hour. Per- 
haps it is your hour, my comedian. 
(Then bitterly, driving each word home.) 
When I forget then France forgets. 

Mo.iére. No, my people, they will not 
forget. They are waiting with shouts to 
greet me. 

MME. vE Montespan. (Her smile is 
filled with triumph.) We shall see. The 
King is still the King. 

Mo.iére. Yes, we shall see. (Turning 
on the King.) Sire, I have been a servile 
lackey to your laughter and at your 
bidding your powdered clown; but these 
things I now throw off forever, for now 
my mind shall be my sovereign and my 
unshackled soul, my king. 

Louis. Moliére, remember 
spoken. 

Motiére. Sire, remember it is thus I 
answer you. I have put my faith in 


I have 


kings; now I will give it back to France. 
(Thus sacrificing his fame as an author 
and an actor and the future of his com- 
pany, he rushes from the palace.) 


The last act takes us back to Moliére’s 
study, a few months later. The popu- 
larity of Moliére’s troupe and Moliére’s 
plays has waned and vanished. Ar- 
mande has departed. Moliére, who had 
poked such fun at the hypochondriacs 
and imaginary invalids, at the doctors 
and their absurd rituals, is in an ad- 
vanced stage of illness himself, nursed 
by his old cook, La Forest, and sur- 
rounded by a few faithful friends and 
actors. The news comes that Armande 
is coming back, repentant at last. De- 
spite his illness, Moliére orders that 
the candles in the theater be lighted. 
Despite his broken heart, he is going 
to play the Imaginary Invalid once 
more. He is going to hear the- tonic 
laughter of the audience. He goes on 
the stage. Toward the close of the 
performance Armande returns to her 
old home. The old cook greets her. 
Thus the play ends: 


ARMANDE. 
front? 

La Forest. Not many and in the eld 
days all Paris waited, eager for his 
comedies; but now— 

ARMANDE. Things have gone badly? 

La Forest. For months, Madame. Not 
once in all the time you've been gone 
has he been summoned to the Palace. 
Some quarrel, Madame, something of 
which we do not know. Those happy days 
are over. 

ARMANDE. You are wrong. 

La Forest. What, Madame? 

ARMANDE. Those days will come back. 

La Forest. How, when we are for- 
gotten at the Louvre? 

ARMANDE. Soon, La Forest. I have 
seen the King. 


Are there many out in 
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La Forest. (Jn amazement.) What, 
Madame? 
ARMANDE. This morning. Boileau 


gained me admittance to His Majesty. 

I have craved his pardon. Old memories 

were awakened. He has forgiven Mo- 

liére. He is coming to the play. 

La Forest. Madame, when, when? 

ARMANDE. This afternoon. 

La Forest. Oh, God be praised. Ar- 
mande, you’ve not come empty-handed. 
You've brought your love back to the 
master and the favor of the King. God 
grant he come in time. (She rushes over 
to the door to the stage and stands listen- 
ing. From the front comes the confused 
murmur of voices.) Oh, Madame, if it 
could all be as it used to be! (Suddenly 
she starts back.) Madame, Madame! 

ARMANDE. What is it, La Forest? 

La Forest. (Her voice trembling.) 
Some one has missed a cue. Now it is all 
right again. (She has turned and has 
swiftly shut the door as Armande comes 
toward her.) Sit down, Madame; no, 
there by the fire. 

ARMANDE. La Forest, what is it; your 
face is suddenly so white? 

La Forest. Nothing; we are worried. 
People do not come and the master—he 
—he—must rest. This endless playing— 

ARMANDE. We will care for him, you 
and I. (From the front sounds the din 
of voices.) It is going well. (She steps 
nearer the door.) 

La Forest. Madame, do not open that 
door. 

ARMANDE. Why, how strange you act. 
I’ve often watched the plays from here. 

La Forest. The master has given 
orders. No one is to come or go. 

ARMANDE. From here we can catch a 
glimpse. 

La Forest. Madame, Madame! 

ARMANDE. Why, what’s the matter? 
(She has passed La Forest.) 

La Forest. Do as you will. 
cannot alter what is to be. 

ArRMANDE. (Nearer the door.) I will 
open it only a little, La Forest. No light 
will strike him. 

La Forest. Madame, Madame! 

ARMANDE. What is it, La Forest? (The 
voices beyond grow louder. Armande 
rushes to the door.) 

La Forest. (Stopping her.) Madame, 
don’t, don’t. 

ARMANDE. Why not? 

La Forest. He— 

ARMANDE. What? 

La Forest. Oh, God! it’s as I feared. 
I thought there might be some hope, 
Madame; that is why I said nothing. 
But. now, now— 

ARMANDE. (Almost fiercely, catching 
her by the wrists.) What? What? Look 
at me, I am no longer little Armande. 

La Forest. (And her voice is hardly 
audible.) Armande—the Master— 

ARMANDE. (Stumbling back weakly 
against the table.) Is it that—that? 

La Forest. Yes. It is the last scene 
he will ever act. He is playing with his 
life. 

ARMANDE. (Sinking into Moliére’s chair 
at the table.) Jean! Jean! (Chapelle 
and La Fontaine enter from the street. 
At first they do not see Armande.) — 

La Fontaine. Jean is very weak. The 
play cannot go on. 


Words 
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MASTER OF LAUGHTER 


Henry Miller, as Moliére in the last act of 
Philip Moeller’s play, is shown as a master 
comedian even as he is dying. 





bling voice he reads what he has wri, 
ten.) “Madame, do you think it matters 
how many lovers you may have had» 
(Then the quill falls from his hand ang 
the papers flutter to the floor.) Hoy 
cold, how cold it is! 

La Forest. Master, your broth is wait. 
ing. 

Mo.iére. (His hand stretching out to 
reach it.) Yes, give it to me. She makes 
her soup as strong as brandy, Claude; you 
best remember that, as strong as brandy, 

THE Doctor. (Pouring something from 
a little flask into the water which Colinge 
has brought him.) Here, sir, drink this 

Mo.izre. What? You would keep me 
living, sir? There’s some quaint contra- 
diction in it all. How often have I killed 
you doctors in my plays and now you'd 
have me live, now when I-am ready to 
play the last great rdle which has no 
lines nor any business in it. How cold it 
is! I’m dying of the cold. 

La Forest. No, master, by to-mor- 
row— (Armande is in the door behind 
him, unseen, her arms stretched out to 


him.) 








ARMANDE. (Stepping forward.) Tell 
them to draw the curtain. 

La Fontaine. You have come back, 
Armande? 

ARMANDE. 
late,—too late. 

Cotince. (Entering from the stage.) 
I can watch no longer. They think he’s 
acting. They shriek with laughter and 
when he falters for his lines they jeer at 
him. Ring down the curtain; it’s the end, 
the end. 

La Forest. (Flinging open the door to 
the stage.) Master! Master! Listen, 
the people are angry; they are shouting. 
He’s coming. Master, master! 

La FonTAINe. (Gently to Armande.) 
The shock may be too sudden if he sees 
you now. Wait in there; we will call you. 
(Armande exits into Moltére’s dressing- 
room and the next moment Moliére enters 
leaning on the arm of the Doctor and the 
actress who plays Toinette. The other 
actors, in the fantastic costimes of the 
ballet, crowd into the entrance from the 
stage.) 

Mo.iére. (Staggering: on the steps.) 
See, see; I’m better. I knew there was 
no danger in my comedy in counterfeiting 
death. There, I’m better. Did it go well? 
(They have led him to his chair at the 
table.) 

La Forest. Lie back, master. 
wraps the robe about him.) 

THE Doctor. (Quietly to the others.) 
Stand back, all of you. Colinge, quickly, 
that stool for his feet, and now some 
water. 

Motrére. La Forest, tell them we re- 
hearse at ten to-morrow; remember—ten. 
(And now he lies back weakly in his 
chair, his hand moving vaguely in front 
of him.) ‘That scene in my new comedy 
would be better thus. (He feels in ihe 
air about him. At a sign from the Doc- 
tor, La Forest brings him some sheets of 
his manuscript and his quill.) Yes, bet- 
ter thus. (For a moment he sits in 
thought, then a smile comes into his eye 
and he writes a word or two.) What do 
you think, La Forest? It’s nearer life like 
this, isn’t it? Listen. (And with a trem- 


Yes, La Fontaine, but too 


(She 


Mo.izre. By to-morrow, La Forest— 
do you remember all those to-morrows 
of the long ago? Listen; that’s the 
switch of the whip. How sweet the air 
is on the high-roads! We are going on, 
on. Look, the broad, white, swaying 
backs of the oxen—and over there, over 
there, Colinge, in the valley is the tower 
in the market-place. Don’t worry, Co- 
linge; it isn’t going to rain. See, the 
clouds are blowing over. There’ll be a 
crowd and we'll do business. 

Tue Docror. Sir, you’re very weak. 
Lie back. 

Mo.iEre. (His voice for a moment 
stern as tho he were addressing his com- 
pany.) My friends, act your best to-day. 
The troupe of Moliére is playing at the 
Louvre. (And then suddenly he has 
straightened in his chair.) What, Sire, 
it’s this command that matters? I'll no 
longer be a lackey to your laughter. For 
now —the truth—the truth— but what 
matter all of that? (And his voice is 
hardly audible.) Armande, Armande! 
(And Armande breaks from La Fontaine 
who is trying to restrain her and rushes 
over and throws herself at Moliére’s 
feet.) 

ARMANDE. Jean, Jean! 

MouiEre. (His hand before him as tho 
to prove to his dying mind that it is she.) 
Armande, is it you? Madame, it is time 
to dress. The play is beginning. 

ARMANDE. Jean, Jean, see I have come 
back to you, to you and to your love. 

Mouiére. (Suddenly the truth comes 
to him and he bends forward and clasps 
her in his arms.) Armande, Armande, 
only for this little moment in eternity. 
Armande, Armande! (Then for a little 
space there is silence which is broken by 
the rumbling of a coach across the cob- 
bles.) 

CHAPELLE. (At the window.) 
the King, the King! 

Mo.izre. Armande,—Armande— 

CoLInGE. Master, if you love us do not 


Jean, 


speak. 
Mo.izre. Listen, now I hear their 
laughter. (And with his last strength he 


has risen.) See, all of them out there, 
all of them forever. (And he steadies 
himself as tho to take his curtain call.) 
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[ hear their laughter, their gay—bright— 
jaugh— (And as he falls back dead in 
his chair, his arm strikes the table next 
to him and from it rattle to the floor his 
mirror and his box of make-up.) 

LA Forest. (Throwing herself on her 
knees before him.) Master, master! 
(And at this moment the King’s Cham- 
berlain enters pompously and noisily to 
announce His Majesty.) 

Tue Kinc’s CHAMBERLAIN. His Majes- 
ty the King. Make way for the King! 
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(The people standing near the entrance to 
the stage fall back and the next minute 
Louis stands between the curtains.) 

Louis. Moliére— 

La Fontaine. Sire, you have come too 
late. 

Louis. Sir, I am the King of France. 

La Fontaine. (Quietly, with lifted 
hand.) Too late—for death, the King of 
Kings, is here. (And as La Fontaine 
steps back all the people on the stage fall 
to their knees and Louis alone stands 








THE NEWEST WAY TO 


PRODUCE OLD PLAYS 


ONDAN has a new theatrical or- 
ganization which has created 
no little amazement among the 
critics. It is named the Art 
Theater, and aims at some- 

thing more than the independent pro- 
duction of plays. Its promoters de- 
plore the present state of the British 
stage, and claim to have discovered an 
idea which will restore the prestige of 
the drama in England. It purposes to 
unite “under one roof and under one 
direction all the various allied arts 
necessary for the proper expression 
of the drama.” A society has been 
formed whose acting members are paid 
a fixed salary, independent of the “run” 
of the plays produced. There has also 
been established a school of acting and 
theater arts to encourage young actors 
and artists. 

But this organization of the Art 
Theater did not create the sensation. 
That was created by the first produc- 
tion of the society, a month or two ago, 
at the Haymarket Theater. It was an 
abridged version of Sir John Farqu- 
har’s best play, “The Beaux’s Strata- 
gem,” which was produced originally 
in 1707. The amazing method of the 
directors of the Art Theater, Madame 
Donnet and Russell Thorndike, in pro- 


ducing this typical example of Restora- 
tion Comedy, with its vivacity and wit, 
its rogueries and exaggerated gal- 
lantries, challenged the conventions. 
They placed this old play in a stage 
setting in the most up-to-date style of 
the Russian Ballet, a strange combina- 
tion of Bakst and the Futurists. The 
movements of the actors were no less 
unconventional. As described by a cor- 
respondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor: 


“The first impression was one of in- 
congruity. It took some time to be 
reconciled to the interior of an inn—the 
resort of highwaymen in leag with mine 
host—which displayed pink walls with 
green lines winding aimlessly about and 
odd cubes and circles here and there, and 
the landlord garbed, like a clown, in sym- 
pathetic colors and designs. This was, no 
doubt, the meaning of the production be- 
ing termed ‘modern.’ And a moment’s 
thought showed the wisdom of the at- 
tempt. The only alternative would have 
been to pile up properties representative 
of the extravagance of the period in 
dress and furniture, which would have 
swamped the play and thrown the whole 
thing out of balance. 

“At first it was also difficult to under- 
stand the reason of the players moving 
and talking in jerks like so many mario- 
net figures. One felt that the producers 








THE RAPID TRANSIT DRAMA 


OF THE ITALIAN FUTURISTS 


PLAY a minute—such seems 

to be the central idea of the 

theater of the Italian Fu- 

turists. Under the direction 

of the redoubtable Marinetti, 
they have again sprung into renewed 
activity, opening a great Futurist ex- 
position in the Salon Cova in Milan last 
month. To follow the interpretation 
offered by Mildred Cram in Vanity 
Fair, these Futurists have their own 
characteristic ideas of drama. The 
theater of thé future, according to 
Marinetti, will be absolutely opposed 
to the theater of to-day: 


“The three and four-act play is as ob- 
solete as the Greek masque. The play 


of the future will be brief. Plot will be 
reduced to a short-story basis. Action 
will be cinematographic—the mere flash of 
essential gesture—astounding, suggestive, 
sufficient. Feelings, sensations, ideas and 
symbols will be expressed in a few words 
with the utmost economy of action. Acts 
will be as long as they need be—two 
seconds, two minutes—anything you like. 

“We are satisfying the public to-day 
with trick-personalities, kaleidoscopic cos- 
tumes, astounding scenery, staccato dialog 
and deferred action. But there are signs 
of restlessness. We are beginning to tire 
of Barrie’s charm, when it runs into three 
acts and a tableau, Maeterlinck’s mystery 
in fifty-seven scenes, Tolstoy’s grim hu- 
mor in nine identical spasms. The public 
attention wanders. It is sated with the 
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facing the chair where Moliére lies.) 

Louis. Moliére is dead? 

CoLtnce. Master, master— 

ARMANDE. Jean, Jean! (And his dead 
arms are closed about her.) 

Louis. (Lifting his hat for the first 
time in the theater of Moliére.) Moliére 
is dead but in his name will live for ever 
the gay spirit, the brave laughter and the 
unconquered heart of France. (And as 
he bends before the dead body of Moliére 
the curtain falls.) 


London’s ‘‘Art Theater” 
Challenges the Conventions 
of the Commercial Stage 


had hit upon a method that emphasized 
the superficiality of the piece and its sen- 
timent, even if they were not yet quite 
sure of themselves in some respect, and 
one that gave the author’s wit every op- 
portunity of scoring its points. Of the 
brilliant group of dramatists of his circle, 
Farquhar was in his way the most ‘pre- 
sentable ‘He is Captain Farquhar,’ 
writes Leigh Hunt, ‘has a plume in his 
hat and prodigious animal spirits, with 
invention at will, and a great good na- 
ture. ‘The Beaux’s Stratagem’ is the 
man himself expressed in comedy —a 
fragment of farcical love and daring, in 
which two gentlemen of fortune enter 
to rob, but steal and lose two hearts 
instead. 

“There are two sprightly young ladies, 
one married to an old boor; two high- 
waymen, a cunning minx of an innkeep- 
er’s daughter, a butler and a maid—all 
typical Hogarthian figures of a decade 
earlier, and all dispensers of wit and 
wisdom in their own particular way, and 
of that particular brand appreciated in 
that age. Foremost among the exponents 
of this quaintly-conceived production was 
the Dorinda of Miss Eileen Thorndike. 
With an ever-smiling face turned almost 
always to the house, with a curious doll- 
.like movement and jerkiness of speech, 
it was, nevertheless, a delightful per- 
formance, lively and-alert, and full of 
little genuine touches of comedy.” 


How Marinetti and His 
Disciples Hope to Liber- 
ate the Modern Theater 


familiar drama; it has played on all the 
instruments, jerked all the strings. There 
will be no technical restrictions in the 
drama of the future. They will not be 
concerned with realism but with reality. 
They will not explain everything they say 
and do. They will understand that noth- 
ing happens logically, that nothing can be 
wholly foreseen and that life is made up 
of half-finished gestures. People meet, 
speak of the weather, pass on. The mo- 
saic-pattern of existence is made up of 
fragmentary experiences, unfinished sen- 
tences. 

“The theater of the future must experi- 
ment. It must go far afield. It will deal 
with the subconscious, the abstract, the 
fantastic; it will occupy itself with in- 
definable forces, bizar emotions, nameless 
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heroisms. There will be no farce, no 
vaudeville, no stereotyped one-act plays, 
no comedy, no tragedy. There will be, 
instead, a theater of ideas.” 


Evidently Bruno Corra and Emilio 
Settimelli hold the record so far for 
brevity. Miss Cram translates one of 


(Enter a gentleman, very preoccupied, 
bustling. He takes off his overcoat, his 
hat, fumes across the stage, whispering 
angrily:) 

Impossible ! 
lieve it! 

(He turns toward the public, frowns 
as tf he couldn’t endure the sight of the 
audience, then rushes down stage and 
shouts:) 

I have nothing to say. .. . Not a word! 
Ring down the curtain! (The curtain 
falls.) 


Marinetti himself, in a little play 
called “Simultaneity,” attempts to show 
the essential similarity between the 
lives of a respectable middle - class 
family and that of a cocotte. It is a 
play of simultaneous action, in which 
the cocotte is the expression of the 
disorderly, dissipated tendencies which 
exist in the family—its hidden desires, 
unspoken miseries, extravagances and 
petty vanities. Here is the play: 


(A room. Many bookshelves. A little 
to the left a big table. At the back of the 
stage some modest furniture. One sees 
that, outside, it is snowing. There are two 
doors, one at the left and one which opens 
out on a stairway. A middle-class family 
is seated around the table in the thin, 
green light of a reading-lamp. The 
Mother and Daughter are sewing; the 
Father is reading a newspaper; the six- 
teen-year-old Son and the ten-year-old 
Son are quietly studying their lessons. 

To the right, a dressing-table, brilliant- 
ly illuminated, covered with boxes, silver- 
topped bottles, ivory brushes, pomades, 
perfumes and powders. A young Cocotte, 
blonde, beautiful, wearing an elaborate 
peignoir, is seated before the dressing- 
table, looking at herself in the mirror. 
She has finished dressing her hair and is 
intent upon giving the last touches to her 
cheeks, her arms, her hands. She ts aided 
by a maid who stands behind her. The 
family is quite unaware of her presence, 
or of that of her maid.) 

THe MorHer. (To the Father.) Do 
you want to go over the accounts? It is 
the end of the month. 

Tue FatHer. (Yawning.) I'll look at 
them later. 

(He begins again to read. Silence. All, 
with perfect naturalness, go on with their 
sewing and studying. The Cocotte, in- 
visible to the family, continues to rouge 
and powder her face. The maid, as if in 
response to a knock, goes to the door, 
opens it and admits a messenger-boy, who 
approaches the Cocotte and gives her a 
box of flowers, and a letter. The Cocotte 
unwraps the flowers, puts them on the 
dressing-table and reads the letter. The 
messenger-boy goes out, saluting respect- 
fully. The sixteen-year-old Boy rises and 
goes to the book-shelves, passing close to 
the Cocotte, as if she were not there. He 


Incredible! I don’t be- 
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selects a book and recrosses the room, 
sitting down at the table again to continue 
his studies.) 

THE Boy. (Interrupting his work to 
look out of the window.) It is still snow- 
ing. . . . What silence! 

THE Fatuer. This house is too far out 
of town. Next year we'll go into the city. 

(The Cocotte’s maid goes again to the 
door. She admits a young modiste who, 
approaching the Cocotte, opens a box and 
displays a magnificent hat. The Cocotte 
tries it on, looks into the mirror, frowns 
and shakes her head. She tips the modiste, 
who goes out, bowing respectfully. Sud- 
denly the Mother, who has been looking 
on the table for something she cannot find, 
leaves the room. The Father rises, goes 
to the window and stares at the falling 
snow. One by one the children fall asleep. 
The Cocotte approaches the children cau- 
tiously, step by step. She takes up the 
accounts, the school-books and the needle- 
work and throws them all under the 
table.) 

Tue Cocotte. (With disdain.) Sleep, 
all of you, sleep! 

(She goes back to her dressing-table, 
sits down and begins to polish her nails.) 


In still another play by Corra and 
Settimelli, named “Dissonance,” a page 
and a lady of the thirteenth century are 
making love in an old romantic garden. 
The American writer describes it as 
possibly an erratic, disjointed, prismatic 
reflection of modern life. There are 
only seven speeches in the whole play. 
The last six are these: 


Tue Lavy. Love, I give with trembling 
spirit 
Gifts of tenderness and kisses. 
Whisper, in the languid silence, 
Tell me that your love’s eternal: 
In your hair my wandering fingers 
White as butterflies will flutter... . 
THe Pace. Velvet shadows, twinkling 
fountains, 
Laughter down the dappled pathways, 
Stars entangled in the branches, 
Youth and love and wit and sadness— 
Could I keep this hour forever, 
Gentle lady. ... 

(At this moment a man dressed in 
modern clothes, overcoat, muffler, top-hat, 
enters from the left and walks quickly 
across the stage. He touches the Page on 
the shoulder.) 

THE GENTLEMAN. Excuse me— but 
have you got a match? (The Page turns 
toward the gentleman, then, with the ut- 
most nonchalance, searches in his pockets, 
frowns and shakes his head.) 

Tue Pace. Sorry! I haven't. 

THE GENTLEMAN. Are you sure? No? 
Thanks all the same. (He goes out, on 
the left, swinging his cane; very elegant, 
very brisk.) 

THE Pace. (Turning to the Lady and 
beginning with passion his interrupted 
lyric.) 

Love’s eternal, everlasting, 
Not a bauble made for breaking, 
Not a gaudy jewel to dazzle. ... 


There may be no little nonsense in 
all this, writes Mildred Cram, but at 
the same time we must admit that the 
art of our theater is sluggish. What, 
in fact, have our overadvertized advo- 


cates of the little theaters done to 
liberate the art? Little or nothing— 
often worse than nothing. Staleness 
and flatness stretch out monotonously 
on every side. We are engulfed jp 
dreariness. Or, as Miss Cram says: 


“The modern theater is at a standstill. 
it has drifted into spiritual backwaters. 
intellectually it is in danger of stagnation, 
Plays are being written according io es. 
tablished, tried and supposedly unalter. 
able formulas. The taste of the public js 
ascertained by gentlemen whose profes. 
sion it is to keep their fingers on the public 
wrist, feeling the popular pulse. War 
plays, crook plays, Pollyanna, Tiger-Tiger 
—what the public thinks it wants —jt 
gets. There are two-score and ten oblig- 
ing playwrights ready to fill out the pre- 
scription and to administer the narcotic. 

“The modern theater is so hemmed 
about by technical exigencies that it has 
no room to expand, or, better still, to con- 
tract. A dramatic conception cannot be 
presented to the public unless it runs into 
two, three or four acts. The husk and 
not the kernel is what counts. The basic 
idea may be miniature, but the public pays 
to be amused for not less than two hours 
and a half. Unnecessary characters are 
dragged in by the heels; bizar types are 
used as space-fillers. Each act must last 
a half or three-quarters of an hour— 
whether or not the dramatic material is 
worthy of that amount of time—and is 
prefaced by seven or eight useless pages 
of preamble as a concession to the public 
mentality, which must adjust itself to the 
play after the disturbing irrelevance of 
the entr’acte. 

“A modern play is nothing more or less 
than architecture; incident is piled upon 
incident as a foundation for the final, 
dazzling pinnacle—the dramatic climax. 
One-tenth of the plot material is laid in 
the first act; five-tenths in the second 
act and four-tenths in the third act—the 
spire tapers off and leaves us gasping. . .. 

“Tbsen, Maeterlinck, Schnitzler, Andre- 
yev, Paul Claudel and Bernard Shaw are 
at best only semi-futurists, imaginative 
but still limited by technical blue-prints. 
They dream of castles and build stables. 
They dare—within the limits of a given 
number of acts, a proper number of char- 
acters and an economical number of stage- 
sets. They, too, are static—prolix, analyt- 
ical, pedantic and meticulous, as dull as 
a law-court, as upholstered as a Victorian 
drawing-room. Ours is a neutral theater, 
strangely colorless in a world of violent 
contrasts, strangely passive in a world 


‘ of reconstruction and renewal, strangely 


rococo in a world of modernists and 
futurists.” 


From the offices of the “direction of 
the Puturist Movement,” in the Corso 
Venezia in Milan, the indefatigable 
Marinetti has sent out announcements 
of the renewed artistic efforts of the 
Futurists. These include a_ political 
party now growing in power — “the 
soul of the young generation which 
fought the Austro-Hungarian Empire” 
and victoriously crushed it. Two or- 
gans of expression have become active: 
the newspaper Roma Futurista and the 
review Dinamo. ° 
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THE NEW SCENERY 





GROPING TOWARD A NEW SCENIC 


ART IN THE AMERICAN THEATER 


He first “all-American” exhi- 
bition of the new arts of 
the theater, of scenic models 
and original sketches, has just 
been held in New York, in 

the art galleries of Stephan Bourgeois. 
All of the younger men, followers for 
the most part of Gordon Craig, Adolph 
Appia, and Max Reinhardt, were repre- 
sented in the exhibition. Among the 
Americans represented were such well- 
known designers as Joseph Urban, 


ble to suggest a wealth of spiritual and 
esthetic qualities. A single Saracenic 
arch can do more than a half dozen to 
summon the passionate background of 
Spanish ‘Don Juan.’ One candlestick can 
carry the whole spirit of the baroque ‘La 
Tosca.’ (On the basis of simplification the 
artist can build up by suggestion a host 
of effects that crude and elaborate repro- 
duction would only thrust between the 
audience and the actor and the play.. The 
artist can suggest the naturalistic or the 
abstract, reality or an idea and an emotion. 
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Efforts of Young America 
to Simplify, Suggest, 
and Synthesize Scenery 


half in Zuloaga’s. The creation of a 
mood expressive of the play is, after all, 
the final purpose in production. It can 
no more be a jumble of odds and ends 
than can the play itself.” 


Mr. Macgowan writes this in an in- 
troduction to the catalog of the Bour- 
geois exhibition, in which he traces the 
origin and growth of the new idea of 
stage setting. “One thing is certain,” 
he declares: “if we go anywhere we 
shall go far. If we take steps to reor- 
ganize our theatrical ma- 





Willy Pogany, Herman 
Rosse, Lee Simonson, J. 
Blanding Sldéan, Michael 


Carmichael Carr, Rollo Pe- 
ters and Robert Edmond 
Jones. 

The secret of the new art 
of creating settings for the 
modern drama, thinks Ken- 
neth Macgowan, a student 
and authority on the sub- 
ject, is what he calls “Sim- 
plification, suggestion and 
synthesis.” Mr. Macgowan 
explains these “three great 
principles” : 


“Simplification is the test 
in almost all great art. Sim- 
plification of effect always; 
simplification of means gen- 





American artists of. 
politan Opera and in the Ziegfeld Follies. 


A SCENE IN “FAUST” 


Joseph Urban, who exhibits this desigr in the exhibition of 
eater, is equally at home in the Metro- 





chine, to make it sensitive 
and yet strong, self-reliant 
and self-expressive, we can 
create theatrical art of a 
rare fullness. We _ build 
upon a full and alive past: 


“Behind the modern art of 
stage production loom two 
immense figures of theory— 
Gordon Craig and Adolph 
Appia. Craig, an English- 
man writing in English, gave 
us the great outlines of in- 
spiration, filled in with the 
brilliant and provocative art 
of his pencil. Appia, an Ital- 
ian-Swiss writing in French, 
supplied an abstract philos- 
ophy and a concrete method. 
Two Nations—Germany and 








erally. On the stage, sim- 
plification of both effect and means are 
essential, because the scenery is not the 
only thing to be seen. The setting is 
the medium for the actor. And it is 
essential that he shall be properly set off 
by his background and properly fused in 
it. He must mean more because of the 
setting, not less. The case against the 
old setting is that either its garishness or 
its detail tends to hide the actor. 

“The compliment to simplification is 
suggestion. Simplify as much as you 
please; you only make it the more possi- 


“Finally, the quality above all in mod- 
ern stage production is synthesis. For 
modern stage art, in spite of all the easel 
artists who may care to practice the 
painting of scenery, is a complex and 
rhythmic fusion of setting, lights, actors 
and play. There must be consistency in 
each of these, consistency of a single kind 
or consistency that has the quality of 
progression in it. And there must be 
such consistency among them all. Half 
the portrait, half the landscape, cannot 
be in Whistler’s technique and the other 


Russia—took up the task 
of realizing these ideas and prescrip- 
tions. Through State and city thea- 
ters, through group playhouses, where 
study, experiment and thoughtful accom- 
plishment were not impossfble, modern 
theatrical art rounded from theories into 
productions. From Germany rose the 
fame of Max Reinhardt, obscuring for us 
the splendid work of a dozen other pro- 
ducers like Fuchs, Linnebach, Hagemann. 
From Russia came the ballet of Bakst, 
obscuring only less completely the theater 
of Stanislawski. In Ireland, the Abbey 





“drop curtain setting.” 





SPRING EVENING 
Such might be the title for this design by Hermann Rosse for a 






Y SET 


This was designed for a | neem revue of oe staged at the 
Century rk. 


heater in New Yo 
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FOR A RUSSIAN 


Willy Pogany’s fantastic design for “‘Le Coq d’Or” was one of the 
novelties of the Metropolitan season. 





BALLET-OPERA 


portable drama. 


A MOVABLE STAGE SETTING 
This is how Hermann Rosse attempts to solve the problem of the 





It is for “La Serva Padrone Pergolese.” 








Theater opened its eyes to the vision. 
Barker saw in London, and minor men 
and playhouses in the English provinces. 
Rouche of the Théatre des Arts showed 
Paris that which made him director of 
the Opera for the fated fall of 1914. 
And in France occurred that most re- 
markable birth of a literally new theater, 
the Vieux Columbier of the critic-player 
Jacques Copeau.- At this point the great 
war wrote ‘finis.’ Russia under the So- 
viets has reopened the scroll. America 
under the Shuberts may yet write upon 
aa 


Many of the exhibitors themselves 
have attempted to interpret in words 
their aims in creating a new decorative 
art for the theater. The necessary il- 
lusion, in the opinion of Lee Simonson, 
is for the audience to feel not that it is 
at the play, but in the domain of the 
play itself: 


“One might say that quality of a back- 
ground determines one’s emotional reac- 
tion to anything that happens in front of 
it. As such it may seem hyper-esthetic; 
yet it is a doctrine we acknowledge daily 
by the importance we attach to creating 
appropriate backgrounds everywhere — 
parks and gardens to idle in, houses to 
live in, churches to worship in, tombs to 
lie in. And we try, however fitfully or 
unsuccessfully, to give them some design 
or some beauty relevant to the experience 
they are supposed to shelter. And yet 
this same public that will save their love- 
making for the prettiest lane, or forget 
guide-books, rapt, in the nave of an alien 
cathedral, will, once within the theater, 
accept the most cherished love scenes and 
romantic deaths, amid surroundings they 
would not consider worth printing on a 
picture postcard, or which would outrage 
them at the funeral of a friend.” 


Rollo Peters, director of the newly 
organized Theater Guild, which has 
taken over the beautiful theater recent- 
ly vacated by Jacques Copeau and his 
French company, expresses his belief 


that there is no “old theater” nor any 
“modern stage.” 


“Tho it appear different to each of us, 
let us not try to convert the other to our 
vision of the theater. Let us cease in 
our small, sure ways from ‘regenerating 
the stage. It was never meant that 
beauty become the common fare. Then 
let us go our separate ways, without ran- 
cor or declamation. There is plenty of 
room for us surely—musical-comedians, 
poets, tragedians and business men—in 
this Theater of ours. ... 

“In order that they may come to know 
the Theater, I advise all actors to turn 
painters, and all painters to turn actors 
—(only the playwrights must keep to 
their cells)—for no matter how bad an 
actor he may make, the painter will come 
back to his drawings with renewed life, 
with a sense of the relation that the actor 
bears to the scene. The actor will weave 
into his words the color of the scene and 


of the light; there will be a mysterious 
and penetrating relation between his 
movements and the flowing melody of 
structural line.” 


To Robert Edmond Jones, the prob- 
lem of the artist in the theater is the 
problem of all its workers: “The prob- 
lem of making the drama live before 
its audience.” 


“The new director will adopt any fash- 
ion, any convention, so long as it is a 
living one. He may come to use masks 
on his stage, for example, having ob- 
served that his actors project essential 
emotion by their movements and attitudes 
much more freshly and significantly. No 
method of working will be too daring 
or too direct for him to adopt — always 
with the supreme desire to make a thing 
on the stage which will live and will 
draw the life of the audience promptly 
into its own larger life.” 


























A FRIVOLOUS SET FOR A 
A sketch for Norman Bel-Geddes scenery for Zoe Akin’s amorality “Papa,” which was 
recently produced at the Little Theater. 

















FRIVOLOUS PLAY 
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O give a correct idea of the 
supreme biological blunder in 
the annals of science, Pro- 
fessor Leon J. Cole, of the 
University of Wisconsin, 
quotes Professor Vernon Kellogg’s 
talk with a distinguished German zool- 
ogist who explained the argument from 
natural selection according to which 
Germany necessarily must win the 
great war. The German professor 
justified his point of view by a whole- 
hearted acceptance of Neo-Darwinian- 
ism, the omnipotence of natural selec- 
tion as applied rigorously to human life 
and society. 

Professor Kellogg and Professor von 
Flussen—the latter name a pseudonym 
to conceal the Herr Doktor’s identity— 
agreed that the human race is subject 
to the influence of fundamental biolog- 
ical laws of variation—heredity, selec- 
tion and so forth—just as are all other 
animal and plant kinds. The factors of 
organic evolution generally are factors 
in human natural evolution. Man has 
risen from his primitive bestial state of 
glacial time, a hundred thousand years 
or more ago, when he was animal 
among animals, to the stage of to-day, 
always under the influence of these 
great evolutionary factors, and partly 
by virtue of them. So far they agreed, 
but beyond this their ideas were irre- 
concilably at variance. To quote Pro- 
fessor Kellogg’s words with the Ger- 
man Professor: 





“Professor von Flussen is Neo-Dar- 
winian, as are most German biologists and 
natural philosophers. The creed of the 
Allmacht of a natural selection based on 
violent and competitive struggle is the gos- 
pel of the German intellectuals; all else is 
illusion and anathema. The mutual-aid 
principle is recognized only as restricted 
to its application within limited groups. 
For instance, it may and does exist, and 
to positive biological benefit, within single 
ait communities, but the different ant 
kinds fight desperately with each other, 
the stronger destroying or en$laving the 
weaker. Similarly it may exist to advan- 
tage within the limits of organized human 
groups—as those which are ethnograph- 
ally, nationally, or otherwise variously 
delimited. But, as with the different ant 
Mecies, struggle—bitter, ruthless struggle 
~is the rule among the different human 
groups, 

“This struggle not only must go on, for 
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THE MOST TRAGIC BIOLOG- 
ICAL BLUNDER EVER MADE 








































that is the natural law, but it should go 
on, so that this natural law may work out 
in its cruel inevitable way the salvation of 
the human species. By its salvation is 
meant its desirable natural evolution. 
That human group which is in the most 
advanced evolutionary stage as regards in- 
ternal organization and form of social re- 
lationship is best, and should, for the sake 
of the species, be preserved at the expense 
of the less advanced, the less effective. It 
should win in the struggle for existence, 
and this struggle should occur precisely 
that the various types may be tested, and 
the best not only preserved but put in po- 
sition to impose its kind of social organ- 
ization—its Kultur—on the others, or, al- 
ternately, to destroy and replace them.” 


Professor von Flussen said that if 
Germany were beaten in the war it 
would prove that she had moved along 
the wrong evolutionary line and would 
biologically deserve to be beaten. Now 
this reasoning on the basis of bio- 
logical analogy, comments Professor 
Cole, writing in the Scientific Monthly, 
makes rigid application of the rule of 
the survival of the fittest to human 
race groups and has enough of plau- 
sibility about it to make it very dis- 
turbing. 

If we admit that man is not beyond 
the workings of the fundamental laws 
of evolution where, asks Professor 
Cole, shall we find the flaw in the Ger- 
man reasoning? Kellogg suggests that 
it lies in the value of altruism or mutual 
aid, as he prefers to call it. He does 
not, however, develop the point, and his 
discussion is far from a demonstration. 
It is this phase of the subject which 
Professor Cole takes up in The Scien- 
tific Monthly: 


“Leaving aside the question as to how 
new characters of form or behavior arise, 
biologists are in general agreement that 
the chances of survival are greatest for 
those organisms which are best suited to 
meet the conditions of life; in other 
words, show greatest adaptation to their 
environment. This means that in the long 
run such forms will tend to survive and 
reproduce, and presumably to increase the 
chances that their offspring will be pos- 
sessed of the same advantages. The proc- 
ess is slow and bungling, but nature, by a 
prodigality of reproduction, throwing myr- 
iads of individuals into the discard and 
saving the few, makes her way haltingly 
but inevitably toward some unknown goal. 
This process of elimination is natural se- 





It Lies at the Root of 
German Conduct and 
Pan-German Ambition 


lection, and in Neo-Darwinian philosophy, 
which is also the German philosophy, this 
is the all-powerful force in evolution. 
The questions for us to answer if possible 
are: Is man subject to natural selection in 
the above sense? and what part does mu- 
tual aid play in his evolution? 

“Taking up the second question first, it 
may be well to give a very sketchy review 
of the beginnings and course of develop- 
ment of the mutual-aid principle in the 
animal kingdom. In many of the lower 
animals, such for example as most of the 
protozoa, each individual is an indepen- 
dent unit which meets its environment 
and struggles with it alone, having no re- 
lation to other individuals of its species. 
It survives or perishes entirely as its 
merits or special advantages enable it to 
cope with the chances besetting its exis- 
tence. It has no social relation to other in- 
dividuals except when, as a purely physio- 
logical reaction, a portion of ‘its proto- 
plasm may unite with that of another, re- 
sulting in new‘ combinations of hereditary 
factors, and hence increasing the chance 
that something new may appear which 
will give some of its descendants an even 
greater advantage in the never-ending 
struggle to survive. 

“In certain groups aggregations or colo- 
nies of individuals appear, and these seem 
to have acquired by their association cer- 
tain advantages. There is no need to 
enumerate all of these advantages, but one 
of the most apparent is the possibility of 
specialization, the taking over of separate 
functions formerly common to each inde- 
pendent individual by the different compo- 
nents of the colony. Thus we early find 
special individuals given over solely to re- 
production, while the others retain their 
functions of locomotion, feeding and the 


like.” 


The colony is a new unit possessed 
of special advantages in its fight for 
existence, and superseding the indi- 
vidual. We may have colonies of col- 
onies and no end of complicated adap- 
tations. All colonies are really families 
—the component members are all re- 
lated, being the descendants of single 
individuals or pairs of individuals 
which have remained grouped together 
instead of separating as they were 
formed. 

Biologists admit that all many-celled 
animals, man among them, are, broadly 
speaking, colonies made up of indi- 
viduals of a lower order. These in- 
dividuals are the cells, which reach 
the extreme of specialization into tis- 
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sues, having lost completely their power 
of separate existence and of reproduc- 
ing the species. They are dependent 
for their existence on the successful 
cooperation of the whole aggregate of 
tissues, each composed of its particular 
kind of individual cells. The social 
relations, using the term in its widest 
sense, have been. between members of 
the same species. It is common, how- 
ever, for similar relation. to be estab 
lished between individuals or groups of 
different species. 

Thus we have all degrees of “com- 
mensalism,” in which the advantages 
of the relation are mutual, and from 
that a series of relations ranging on the 
one hand to parasitism and on the other 
to virtual slavery. Professor Cole pro- 
ceeds as follows: 

“The philosophy of the German state of 
to-day appears to be founded on the prin- 
ciple of ultra-specialization. It exempli- 
fies the nation as the extreme develop- 
ment of the unit of evolutionary interac- 
tion. The reasoning is simplicity itself— 
the nation has merely become a greatly 
magnified individual in the struggle for 
existence. Its classes are its tissues. Its 
rulers are the central nervous system 
which guide and direct the activities of 
the whole, and just as nervous tissue is 
the most highly developed in the body, be- 
ing specially set aside for its one function 
and incapable of any other, it is easy to 
see how the ‘divine right’ of the ruling 
classes arises—it has been so decreed by 
nature. By the same divine edict, I pre- 
sume, other classes are destined to remain 
the ‘hewers of wood and the drawers of 
water. And just as one tissue can not 
change to another, so on this strict special- 
ization principle it is best for each class 
to develop for a particular function and 
to perfect that one function to its high- 
est degree. There is no encouragement to 
advancement from one class to another, 
and least of all from the laboring class to 
the ruling. 

“The analogy might be extended to 
minute details, but there is no need. Spe- 
cialization seems to be the key-note to all 
evolutionary advancement; the highest 
forms in each line of development are 
the most specialized, and man has reached 


MYSTERY OF THE 
INDIAN ROPE TRICK 


NTEREST in the celebrated Indian 
rope trick has been developed by 
a controversy in leading London 
newspapers and in organs of the 
black art like The Magic Circular 
on the subject of the reality of the 
phenomena and the historic evidence in 
support of them. The controversial- 
ists, or most of them, concedes an ex- 
pert in the London Outlook, appear to 
have had some connection with India. 
The opinion expressed by some of the 
disputants (distinguished men) is that 
the so-called trick is a myth. The 
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his position of preeminence in the animal 
kingdom as a consequence of the highly 
specialized state of his nervous organiza- 
tion. If this principle holds for the indi- 
vidual as a unit, why should it not hold 
equally for the ethnic unit? 

“The next step is also perfectly logical. 
We have seen the ethnic unit grow in size 
until it is now a large nation, but still hav- 
ing in a way the attributes of a single 
organism in which the various parts, un- 
der the direction of a specially segregated 
coordinating and guiding part, all work 
together for the common good—meaning 
by good the survival of the unit. But 
why should the organization stop here? 
Why should it not expand on the same 
lines until we have a mammoth sociolog- 
ical uhit—or, speaking biologically, an or- 
ganism of a super-order—which shall in- 
clude all mankind and whose rulers shall 
direct the destinies of the whole world? 
This is the dream of Pangermanism. 
And does not the logic proceed with a 
fatalistic beauty from the first colonial 
aggregation of one-celled organisms to a 
German world empire? There is no room 
for doubt in this argument that the empire 
must come; the only question is as to 
whether it is destined to be German, and 
this point the present war is to decide.” 


There are two facts which ought to 
have disturbed the German compla- 
cency with this kind of biology, says 
Professor Cole. The first is that na- 
ture has in the past ruthlessly con- 
demned to unpitying extermination 
forms that have become overdeveloped 
and overspecialized. If we are to 
reason from analogy, why may we not 
similarly expect elimination of the 
overspecialized social organization? 
But a greater defect in the argument is 
that it lays too much stress upon the 
analogy of man’s evolution with that 
of organic evolution as based on prin- 
ciples established for lower forms. In 
forecasting from the trend of evolution 
it builds entirely on an academic for- 
malism—an elementary text-book con- 
ception of organic evolution—and neg- 
lects the modification which man him- 
self has introduced by his mental de- 
velopment: 





question suggests itself accordingly, 
assuming the trick to be a sheer illu- 
sion, or rather a myth, how such a 
wide-spread belief in it can have arisen. 
Some of the parties to the dispute do 
boldly assert that it is not a myth at 
all and that they have actually seen it. 
The force of their evidence is consider- 
ably weakened by the fact that altho 
they describe the incidents of the trick 
in detail they differ with regard to 
these in very important particulars. 
According to some, the rope appears 
to be thrown up into the air to a 


against it.” 


“The most vigorous and promising trend 
of social evolution has been for some tiny 
toward democratic rather than toward 
autocratic forms of government. If it cap 
be determined with reasonable certain 
that such is the case, it will not be neces. 
sary to the argument to show why it jy 
true any more than it is necessary to shoy 
why nature perpetuated the slow-moving 
tortoise and eliminated its flying relative, 
the pterodactyl. We simply assume bp. 
cause the one survived and the other died, 
that the former was for some reason bet. 
ter adapted to the conditions with which 
it had to contend than the latter. 

“Now democracies are not new, nor pe. 
culiar to recent civilization; they haye 
appeared sporadically from time to time 
during the past centuries, but were usual. 
ly short-lived. They commonly died oy 
from one of two causes: either too large 
a proportion of their constituent peoples 
were not educated to the point neces. 
sary for self-government, or the govern- 
ments themselves were too weak to resist 
the encroachments of neighboring nations, 
Nevertheless the principle of participation 
in their own government by larger and 
larger classes of the people has been 
steadily on the increase, until in this day 
nearly all the larger nations are, to a very 
great extent, truly democratic. At the 
same time monarchies have been toppling 
and kings have retained their titles only 
by surrendering their power. Are we to 
believe that this process has reached its 
zenith and that the course of evolution is 
going to reverse itself? That is a thing 
evolutionary processes seldom if ever 
Gites 

“Man no longer reacts by inherited in- 
stincts; he is supplied in their stead with 
a mechanism for reasoning, and __ this 
mechanism is generally distributed, albeit 
in varying degrees of perfection. So long 
as its development could be confined to 
one class that class was in a position to 
govern, and to keep all others in subjec- 
tion or slavery. Furthermore, by class 
marriage, this condition tended to become 
hereditary, and to produce a society com- 
posed of a small intellectual ruling class 
and a large ignorant proletariat. It is 
conceivable that this condition might have 
become an established and permanent one; 
but a number of factors have worked 











Difficulty of Determin- 
ing From the Evidence 
Its Reality or Unreality 


height of no more than eighteen feet 
and to resemble a short and very 
slender rod or pillar up which a boy 
swarms and is then visible sitting at 
the top. According to others, and here 
we have the story in its old traditional 
form, says the London paper, the rope 
rises into the sky until it is lost 
sight and the climbing boy is lost t0 
sight along with it. 

This version of the trick, even on the 
supposition that a trick of some such 
kind takes place, is vouched for by only 
one of the writers who have recently 
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WHISKEY’S UNSUSPECTED BLESSINGS 


made their views with regard to it 
public. Curiously enough, this version, 
even tho corroborated by no contem- 
porary evidence, happens to correspond 
in the most minute of its essential de- 
tails with the evidence of a writer who 
declares that he himself witnessed it 
as performed in China hundreds of 
years ago. This writer is Ib’n Batuta, 
a wealthy Mohammedan of Tangiers, 
who set out on his travels about the 
time when Marco Polo was dying in 
Venice. The expert in the London 
Outlook proceeds: 


“On one occasion a great entertainment 
was given in his honor in Peking. The 
night being clear and warm, the guests, 
when the banquet was over, were con- 
gregated in an open court, and were 
amused by conjurors of a more or less 
ordina’~ kind. At last a man, followed 
by a b,, came forward; and so far as 
my memory, which is fairly accurate, 
serves me, I give what followed in the 
traveler’s precise words. The man, he 
says, had a leathern rope wound round 
him, which he flung upwards, and which 
seemed to disappear in the starlight. He 
ordered the boy to climb up it, which he 
did till he became invisible. Then the con- 
juror shouted to him, telling him to come 
down. The call met with no response. 
The conjuror shouted several times in 


succession, but with no better success. At 
last, with every sign of anger, he drew 
out a formidable knife, climbed up the 
rope himself, and became, like the boy, 
invisible. Then something happened. One 
of the boy’s bleeding limbs came tumbling 
down to the ground. This was followed 
by another; ‘ana,’ says the traveler, ‘the 
spectacle was so horrible that I fainted, 
and was conscious of nothing till I found 
my host bending over me, and forcing me 
to swallow some sort of strong liquor. 
“You needn’t be afraid,” he said with a 
complacent smile. “The whole thing was 
merely a piece of jugglery.”’ If the rope- 
trick is really nothing more than a myth, 
how does it happen that the few persons 
who declare that they have seen it ever 
conceived the idea of so unlikely a per- 
formance, and agree so minutely with 
regard to its essential details?” 


Ib’n Batuta was demonstrably a man 
of most accurate observation, as many 
of the buildings described by him still 
exist. He was also inclined to be 
skeptical rather than credulous. Thus 
he doubted the existence of the great 
wall of China on the ground that he 
had failed to come across a single 
human being who had seen it or could 
mention any acquaintance who even 
pretended to have done so. Neverthe- 
less, all of us know the great wall to 





THE EFFORT TO RE- 
HABILITATE WHISKEY 


RECENT epidemic of world- 

wide extent has renewed in 

an acute form, says a medical 

correspondent of the Man- 

chester Guardian, an old con- 
troversy as to the therapeutic value of 
alcohol, the physicians being every- 
where found divided against them- 
selves. Like other debatable questions, 
there is in this matter a lack of what 
theologians call definite teaching. Both 
doctors and their patients are swayed 
more by their eccentricities of personal 
preference than by any real scientific 
knowledge. In pre-war days the con- 
troversy between different schools of 
medical opinion was usually stated in 
terms of brandy. Brandy was the rec- 
ognized and orthodox form in which 
alcoholic stimulant was administered 
under certain conditions by those 
medical men who believed in its use. 
Now, with liquor coming more under 
control by governments and with a 
great epidemic either possible or proba- 
ble, to say nothing of lingering influ- 
enza, the controversy is stated in terms 
of whiskey. It is impossible to resist 
the conclusion, says the medical man 
who writes in the Manchester paper, 
that a part of the present demand for 
an increased use of whiskey emanates 
from those who would use the present 


heavy sickness and death- rate as an 
additional argument in favor of a re- 
laxation of control which they desire 
on other grounds. 


“This is simply to complicate an issue 
which is difficult enough to judge on its 
own merits. If large stocks of whiskey 
are liberated and its sale permitted, even 
if a medical certificate be required, it is 
certain that much of it will be consumed 
for other than purely therapeutic pur- 
poses. It is argued that the reasonable 
use of whiskey by middle-aged or elderly 
persons who have been used to take it 
during the greater part of a life-time is 
an actual safeguard against illness, and 
that the deprivation of it and the altera- 
tion of habits involved may actually be 
a predisposing cause. And this is a most 
reasonable contention. In this sense whis- 
key is not a stimulant but a sedative, it 
induces a sense of well-being and freedom 
from anxiety which is certainly a help in 
resisting infection. On the other hand, 
the absence of the familiar ‘night-cap’ 
may in many cases be a cause of insomnia. 
The objection to this legitimate use is of 
course the ever-present tendency to take 
it in excess—the habituation which de- 
mands an increased dose to obtain the 
accustomed effect; and that of course is 
the road to alcoholism and disaster. 
Apart from these questions of the possible 
prophylactic effect of the moderate use 
of whiskey, there remains the question of 
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be a reality. May not the rope trick, 
asks this writer, be a reality also, tho 
the question still remains how the trick 
is performed? On the other hand, the 
editor of The Magic Circular (Lon- 
don), Mr. W. S. Clarke, a high author- 
ity on tricks and illusions of conjurors, 
doubted if anyone had ever seen the 
trick in our time until two persons at 
the convention of magicians in Eng- 
land last February announced that they 
had seen a version of the rope trick 
performed. Here is an extract from 
the London Times: 


“One of the most interesting contribu- 
tions to the debate came from Lieutenant 
F. W. Holmes, V.C., who said that he 
had seen a version of the trick on two or 
three occasions. On the last occasion, in 
1917, he was able to take a snapshot of 
the trick, which he produced. This 
showed the fakir, with a taut rope or pole 
and the boy balanced at the top of it. 
Lieutenant Holmes declared emphatically 
that the boy never disappeared from sight, 
and his own theory was that the fakir 
substituted for the coil of rope a tele- 
scopic bamboo pole. Mr. A. Yurif Ali, 
C.B.E., declared that as a boy of seven 
he saw the rope trick performed, but 
never since, and he also saw the conjurer 
cut his own tongue out, chop it up, and 
replace it. In the rope trick he is con- 
vinced that the boy disappeared entirely.” 


Facts Behind a De- 
mand for Something to 
Fight Epidemics With 


its actual value as a remedy in acute dis- 
ease such as influenza.” 

The extraordinary divergence of 
opinion on this subject, even among 
highly competent persons, is largely 
due to the fact that alcohol is never 
prescribed as such. Neither brandy 
nor whiskey is a solution of alcohol. 
Both are highly variable and often 
sophisticated compounds of water, al- 
cohol, ethers and other volatile and 
aromatic bodies. If the therapeutic 
effect of alcohol is to be tested it should 
be administered in known quantities of 
absolute alcohol or rectified spirits of 
wine. There is no reason why alcohol 
should not be prescribed in these forms, 
except, of course, that a person ad- 
dicted to intoxication could achieve it 
by the excessive consumption of his 
own or somebody else’s medicine. The 
popular demand for whiskey as a drug 
in the treatment of influenza is most 
commonly based on its power of pro- 
ducing perspiration. There is no doubt 
that it does this, especially if taken in 
the comforting form of hot punch. 
Yet there are other drugs which will 
produce the same effect more certainly 
if not quite so rapidly. 

“The great value of alcohol and the 
other bodies associated with it in whiskey, 
and especially in brandy, is their volatility. 
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This causes their rapid diffusion in the 
blood and immediate action on certain 
nerve-centers, which is so essential in 
cases of shock, fainting, and certain other 
emergencies. In this way quite small 
doses of alcohol stimulate the heart and 
the respiratory center in the nervous sys- 
tem, and larger doses cause a dilatation of 
the small blood-vessels in the skin, caus- 
ing a sensation of warmth followed by 
sweating. This, of course, leads to an 
ultimate loss of some of the heat of the 
body, but this is negligible if the indi- 
vidual is in bed or warmly wrapped up. 
The same slight ‘hyperemia’ produced in 
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the stomach causes appetite and promotes 
digestion. But most important of all is 
the temporary sense of well-being and 
content which is the first psychical effect 
of the drug. 

“Tt is these properties which have con- 
vinced the majority of medical men that 
the rum ration is genuinely beneficial to 
soldiers after an exhausting: day of 
marching or fighting, provided it is given 
when the strain is over and rest and 
warmth are available. The same con- 
siderations will indicate a restricted use- 
fulness for whiskey in the treatment of 
influenza, but it must be borne in mind 





CAPTURE AND EXILE - 
OF THE LADYBUG 


N army of ladybugs is on its 

way from California to 

France and the story behind 

it, told by René Bache in the 

New York Sunday Amer- 

ican, is one of the most remarkable 
chapters of economic entomology ever 
written. The ladybugs in the case are 
from California, because they are the 
most voracious and the most carniv- 
orous ladybugs ever heard of. The 
employment of these little beetles as 
soldiers to defend the orchard and 
garden foliage of California has 


reached a high stage of development. 


in recent years, writes Mr. Bache. The 
bugs are shipped to all parts of the 
state. The famous Imperial Valley, 
where great areas are devoted to the 
production of the finest cantaloups 
in the world, would be obliged to go 


out of that business altogether were it 
not for the ladybugs. 

Where do they all come from? 

They are collected during the winter 
in the mountains. Trained bug-hunters 
do the gathering. In late autumn the 
little beetles depart from the valleys 
and fly up into the high Sierras, where 
they assemble in swarms about the 
roots of plants, choosing by preference 
sunny slopes along the banks of 
streams. The first are due about the 
first of November. The bug - hunters 
are then busy. They climb the moun- 
tains and hunt for the colonies. 


“But they do not disturb the colonies, 
which have only begun to form. Later 
on there will be thousands where at this 
time there are but a few in each assem- 
blage. They are content to locate them, 
making sketch-maps that will make easy 
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THE MEAL OF THE LADYBUG 


Here we have a cut from the New York American, very much enlarging the aspect 
of the pretty insect and its not so pretty prey. 








































































that the use of any stimulant is followeg 
by a phase of reaction or depression, the 
curve below the base-line being roughly 
equal to the preliminary curve above jt, 
To speak, as is so commonly done, of 
alcohol ‘increasing, the vitality’ is there. 
fore merely a loose use of language. 

“Alcohol has its use, for which the price 
must be paid in reaction. The circum. 
stances under which it will be of rea} 
benefit must always be a matter of care. 
ful and instructed consideration. Its hap- 
hazard administration to the sick wil} 
probably be harmful in the majority of 
cases.” 


A Hundred Pounds of the 
Insect a Day is the Greatest 
Feat of Entomology Known 


the problem of finding them months after- 
ward. 

“How important these sketch-maps are 
may be judged from the fact that in 
December and January, when the bug- 
hunters do their collecting, the high moun- 
tains are likely to be covered by snow to 
a depth of several feet. 

It is then an affair of digging, and there 
must be no uncertainty as to where the 
insect colonies are to be found. 

“At best it is hard work, with much ex- 
posure to bad weather and severe cold. 
The bug-hunters are equipped like Arctic 
explorers— for the ladybugs are to be 
found only at high elevations—and with 
them they carry sacks in which to pack 
the insects. In the mouth of each sack is 
a sieve with a wire-net bottom. 

“Naturally, in collecting the insects 
much trash in the way of dried leaves 
and other débris is gathered. Most of it 
is disposed of by passing the gathered 
material through the sieve.” 


Two men usually work together, one 
getting out the bugs, which may be 
seized by the handful, and dropping 
them into the sieve, while the other 
passes them through. A_ hundred 
pounds of ladybugs in a day is a fair 
collection for the men. The bugs are 
bulky for their weight and forty pounds 
will be as much as a man can carry. 
For the bug-hunters a camp is main- 
tained in the mountains. A _ weekly 
train of mules brings supplies and car- 
ries the bugs to quite an elaborate es- 
tablishment where they are: cleaned. 
The contents of the sacks are emptied 
upon long tables brilliantly lighted at 
one end and dark at the other. The 
ladybugs crawl to the light and, thus 
freed from débris, are recaptured and 
resacked. It remains only to count 
them by a device which encloses just 
330,000, being a box with two sides of 
wire to afford air. 


“Please observe that the season is win- 
ter. The ladybugs are hibernating, and it 
would never do to allow them to get 
warm. If that were to happen they would 
quickly die. Furthermore, they will not 
be wanted for use for several months to 
come, and in the meantime their term of 
hibernation must be artificially extended. 
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This is accomplished by keeping them in 
cold storage at a temperature as close 
as possible to 40 degrees Fahrenheit. 

“A cold-storage outfit is, therefore, an 
indispensable adjunct of the ladybug pack- 
ing-house, and there the boxed beetles are 
kept until spring arrives, when they are 
shipped by express to the places where 
they are needed. This is an affair con- 
trolled by telegraphic orders from Sacra- 
mento. 

“Consider the case of the Imperial Val- 
ley. In early June thousands of acres of 
cantaloups are starting to grow. The 
problem is to get the ladybugs on the job 
at just the right time. If they get there 
seventy-two hours too early the plant-lice 
will be too few to provide them with food 
and they will starve to death. On the 
other hand, if they arrive forty-eight 
hours too late the crop may be entirely 


THE EARTH’S AGE 
SHOWN BY HALOS 


N erroneous report of the death 
of the eminent geologist and 
physicist, Professor J. Joly, 
of the Iveagh Geological 
Laboratory, Trinity College, 

Dublin, reveals some misconception of 
his work on the so-called “pleochroic 
halos.”* It may appear strange, to 
quote the words of Professor Joly him- 
self, that the important question of the 
earth’s age should find elucidation from 
the study of rock halos. The subjects, 
nevertheless, are closely connected. 
Professor Joly gives a brief sum- 
mary of the climax of radioactive dis- 
covery—the birth, life and death of 
the alpha ray. Its advent into science 
has altered fundamentally our concep- 
tion of matter, and it is fraught with 
momentous bearings upon geological 
science. How the work of the alpha 
ray is sometimes visibly recorded in the 
rocks and what we may learn from that 
record are the factors imparting sig- 
nificance to the “pleochroic haloes.” 


“In certain minerals, notably the brown 
variety of mica known as biotite, the 
microscope reveals minute circular marks 
occurring here and there, quite irregular- 
ly. The most usual appearance is that of 
a circular area darker in color than the 
surrounding mineral. The radii of these 
little disk-shaped marks when well de- 
fined are found to be remarkably uniform, 
in some cases four-hundredths of a milli- 
meter and in others three-hundredths, 
about. These are the measurements in 
biotite. In other minerals the measure- 
ments are not quite the same as in biotite. 
Such minute objects are quite invisible to 
the naked eye. In some rocks they are 
very abundant, indeed they may be crowd- 
ed together in such numbers as to darken 
the color of the mineral containing them. 
They have long been a mystery to petrol- 
ogists, 

“Close examination shows that there is 
ilways a small speck of a foreign body 





Prrocuroic Hatoss. By J. Joly, F.R.S. 
Washington: The Smithsonian Institution. 


MILLIONS OF YEARS AGO 


lost. In forty-eight hours the plant-lice 
may destroy whole fields of muskmelons. 

“Accordingly, the method adopted is to 
send experts into the melon-growing re- 
gion, who watch for the arrival of the first 
plant-lice, and at the proper moment they 
wire to Sacramento for help. Sacramento 
wires the packing-house, and, without a 
minute’s unnecessary delay, as many mil- 
lions of beetles as may be needed are 


“shipped. All the grower has to do is to 


scatter them over the melon vines—they 
may be counted on to do the rest.” 


For effective work, about thirty 
thousand ladybugs to an acre suffice. 
They are usually distributed in the 
early evening, after sundown. By the 
next morning they have got over the 
excitement incident to the disturbance 





at the center of the circle, and it is often 
possible to identify the nature of this 
central substance, small tho it be. Most 
generally it is found to be the mineral 
zircon. Now, this mineral was shown 
by Strutt to contain radium 
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they experience and are ready for 
work. They eat the plant-lice off the 
face of the earth. Of all insects, there- 
fore, the ladybug is the most valuable 
to man: 


“Twenty odd years ago it saved the 
orange orchards of California from total 
destruction by wiping out the ‘fluted scale’ 
insect which was eating them up. It is 
literally a bug of prey, feeding in glut- 
tanous fashion upon many of the worst 
enemies of our crops. It is particularly a 
friend of the fruit-grower and vegetable- 
gardener, and in this capacity it is ex- 
pected to prove vastly useful in France. 

“Consignments of ladybugs from the 
Sierras, in cold storage, are already on 
their way across the ocean, accompanied 
by ladybug nurses who will teach their 
proper handling and employment.” 


How the Work of the Alpha 
Ray is Sometimes Visibly 
Recorded in the Rocks 


lion years. On the other hand, measure- 
ments have been made of the accumula- 
tion in minerals of radioactive débris— 
the helium and lead—and results obtained 
which, altho they do not agree very well 





in quantities much exceed- 
ing those found in ordinary 
rock substances. Some other 
mineral may occasionally 
form the nucleus, but we 
never find any which is not 
known to be specially like- 
ly to contain a radioactive 
substance. Another circum- 
stance we notice. The small- 
er this central nucleus the 
more perfect in form is 
the darkened circular area 
surrounding it. When the 
circle is very perfect and 
the central mineral clearly 
defined at its center we find 
by measurement that the 
radius of the darkened area 
is generally 0.033 millimeter. 








RADIUM, THORIUM, URANIUM 
The events which go on within the halo sphere are 


seen in relatively correct scale. 
all the alpha-ray-producin 
and thorium families is indicated. Each ray leaving the 
nucleus will just attain its range and then cease to af- 
fect the mica. 
cumulated effects of the influences of all the rays. 
thorium. Ra. radium. U. uranium). 


The limiting range of 
members of the uranium 


Within the halo sphere are the ac- 
(Th. 








These are always the mea- 
surements in biotite. In other mirerals 
the radii are a little different.” 

The question arises whether the 
darkened area surrounding the zircon 
may not be due to the influence of the 
radioactive substances contained in the 
zircon. The extraordinary uniformity 
of the radial measurements of perfect- 
ly-formed halos suggests that they may 
be the result of alpha radiation. In 
that case, we can at once account for 
the definite radius as simply represent- 
ing the range of the ray in biotite. The 
farthest-reaching ray will define the 
radius of the halo. 

The connection between the earth’s 
age and the facts revealed through the 
halos is a theme of the geology of our 
day. 

“Geologists have estimated the age of 
the earth, since denudation began, by 
measurements of the integral effects of 
denudation. These methods agree in 
showing an age of about a hundred mil- 


among themselves, are concordant in as- 
signing a very much greater age to the 
rocks. If the radioactive estimate is cor- 
rect, then we are now living in a time 
when the denudative forces of the earth 
are about eight or nine times as active 
as they have been on the average over 
the past. Such a state of things is abso- 
lutely unaccountable. And all the more 
unaccountable because from all we know 
we would expect a somewhat lesser rate 
of solvent denudation as the world gets 
older and the land gets more and more 
loaded with the washed-out materials of 
the rocks.” 


We can evidently attack the biotite 
with a known number of alpha rays 
and determine how many are required 
to produce a certain intensity of dark- 
ening, corresponding to that of a halo 
with a nucleus of measurable dimen- 
sions. On certain assumptions which 
are correct we can calculate, as Pro- 
fessor Joly has done, the number of 
rays concerned in forming the halo. 
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MODERN ASTRONOMY 
AS A TISSUE OF ERRORS 


EVALUATION of the time- 

honored doctrines upon which 

modern theoretical astronomy 

is based, and a new system 

revealing the entire visible 
universe in the aspect of a single 
organic unit coordinated by a single 
dynamic force are called for by that 
enthusiast in astronomy, George Henry 
Lepper. He is not a professional as- 
tronomer but a devoted student of the 
dynamics of the heavens, whose works 
are privately printed. He has long 
urged an expansion of the principle’ of 
universal gravitation to the solution 
of many cosmic problems heretofore 
deemed insoluble.* Like that of New- 
ton, his system is founded upon the 
great underlying principle of universal 
gravitation, but it extends this uni- 
versality to the cumulative attraction 
of the stars, defining its function in the 
affairs not only of our solar system but 
of the stellar system as well. Lepper 
points out that during the two cen- 
turies which have elapsed since the 
publication of the “Principia,” many 
important astronomical truths have 
come to light—the journey of the sun 
in space, the proper motions of the 
stars, star streams, the chemical con- 
stitution of the stars, the secular ac- 
celeration of the moon, the anomalous 
progression of Mercury’s perihelion, 
the stupendous age of our earth and 
the existence and peculiarities of nebu- 
le. The successful incorporation of 
these into gravitational astronomy de- 
mands not adaptation merely but rad- 
ical reconstruction. He writes: 


“By some strange spell our modern men 
of science have apparently succeeded in 
lulling themselves into the flattering no- 
tion that the astronomy they teach is an 
‘exact’ science and that all its really 
fundamental problems have been success- 
fully disposed of. The truth is that not 
one of these great problems has been even 
approximately solved. The reason for 
this deplorable condition clearly lies in the 
failure of astronomers to have taken into 
account the greatest dynamical factor in 
the universe, namely, the mutual attrac- 
tion between our solar system on the one 
hand and the rest of the universe on the 
other. Indeed, this facor, tho occasionally 
alluded to in works on astronomy, is 
seemingly shunned as an impediment to 
astronomical progress... . 

“Tt is the one great indispensable agent 
required for the clearing up of all the 
myriad problems that concern planetary 
and stellar motions. Daring as Newton 
was to the eyes of his own generation in 


postulating gravitation as extending from — 


the earth to the moon and from the sun 
to Saturn, he was yet not daring enough 
when he failed to extend the principle of 
universal gravitation to include the ‘fixed’ 


* From Nezurta To Nesuta. By Gooomp Henry 
Lepper. Pittsburgh. Privately orint 
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Comets, the Source of the Sun’s Heat, 


Stellar Problems and Planetary Charae. 


teristics 


stars. Nor have his followers repaired his 
error of omission. He construed our 
solar system as a universe unto itself ut- 
terly independent of and unaffected by 
the stars in general, the sun as stationary 
in space, and the orbits of the planets and 
the satellites as, literally, closed curves. 
In fine, he and his followers have been 
all along attempting to crowd into a gro- 
tesque bi-dimensional world, dynamically 
speaking, a real universe possessing three 
gravitational dimensions.” 


As an illustration of the tendency of 
modern astronomy to involve itself in 
blind alleys of theory, Mr. Lepper points 
out that the comets remain as great a 
mystery to men of science in this cen- 
tury as they were to Newton and his 
generation. It is true that some new 
information has come to light from the 
spectra of comets and also from a 
critical study of their orbital vagaries, 
but as to the origin and nature of 
comets and the causes of the peculiar- 
ities exhibited by their tails, practically 
nothing has been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. Nor are we better off in con- 
sidering such a problem as the sources 
of the sun’s heat. 


“Shortly before the middle of the past 
century the theory of the mechanical 
equivalent of heat had its birth, and it 
was then immediately contended that the 
nebula must have been cold to start with, 
but that the kinetic energy developed by 
the falling together of its component mat- 
er into the large bodies of the sun and 
planets initially heated them in a degree 
proportional to their respective masses. 
Mathematicians, however, soon showed 
that, so far at least as the sun was con- 
cerned, the new hypothesis was absurdly 
below requirements; and this finding it 
was that evoked the suggestion from 
Helmholtz that the sun is still a contract- 
ing body, that is to say, one in which the 
energy due to ‘position’ is still in process 
of conversion into kinetic energy. Altho 
this theory was tenaciously adhered to 
for decades, in spite of its geological con- 
tradictions, it finally succumbed to the 
joint attack of the mathematician’s pencil 
and the new champion, radium.” 


Nevertheless, we find Doctor S. A. 
Mitchell observing in Popular Astron- 
omy that altho theoretically there must 
be radium in the sun, it is another thing 
to prove it. With the spectra we have 
we can prove nothing but coincidences. 
The source of the sun’s heat, then, 
notes Mr. Lepper, is still an open ques- 
tion. Nor are we in a state of greater 
enlightenment regarding the individual 
characteristics of the planets: 


“Given sound principles of cosmology, 
scientists ought to be able to deduce from 
the main facts of the individual case, i. e., 
the mass of the planet and its solar dis- 
tance, just what its surface, climatic and 
other conditions must be; resorting to in- 
strumental observation more as a check 


May All Be Misinterpreted 


than for a solution. That the principle 
on which they rely are not sound, hoy. 
ever, is demonstrated by the controversie; 
now going on between the ‘Vulcanisty 
and ‘Bolidists’ as to the character of the 
moon’s surface, and between the ‘Cangj. 
ists’ and ‘anti-Canalists’ as to the meaning 
of the Martian lines, etc. Indeed, it wil 
be found difficult to cite a single instance 
where astronomers have been able to an- 
ticipate, deductively, the revelations of the 
telescope, the spectroscope and the bolom. 
eter. Thus, Jupiter and Saturn were 
believed to be ice-cold until the telescope 
showed them to be hot; the Martian 
canals were a complete surprise, and until 
the first edition of this work appeared 
that planet was assumed to be arid, where- 
as he is now known to be well provided 
with oceans and clouds; the full moon 
was believed as a matter of course to be 
roasting hot, till Langley’s bolometer 
proved it to be intensely frigid, and so on. 
Surely the aim of science is to interpret 
Nature by the exercize of our reason and 
intelligence, not to stare her out of coun- 
tenance by main force.” 


The same sort of criticism applies to 
the present scientific method of dealing 
with the problems presented by the 
stars. Nothing could exceed the care, 
skill and industry with which astron- 
omers have performed the drudgeries 
of observational investigation and 
mathematical computation, bringing 
virtually to a state of repletion the 
stock of ascertainable data wherewith 
to erect a sound and comprehensive 
“uranography” : 


“Just here, however, is where their 
progress halts. The workmen have in- 
deed provided and delivered to hand the 
building materials, but the architect has 
been wanting. What we want to know, 
and what astronomers cannot tell us, is, 
how this plethora of material is to be 
fitted together. We want to know, spe 
cifically, such things as these: 

“Is there a universe beyond our own? 
What is the meaning of the great aggre- 
gation of stars in the Milky Way? Why 
are so many millions of the stars contem- 
poraneously brilliant? Is there any rule 
by which we can determine the intrinsic 
sizes of stars?) What is the origin of the 
nebule? Why do they rotate? What is 
the explanation of their diversity of 
form? Why do the velocities of stars 
vary according to their spectral class?” 


Are the stars all alike in chemical 
composition? How do they, in spite of 
gravity, preserve themselves aloof from 
one another? Why do “maturer” sys 
tems revolve more rapidly than those 
more youthful? Is there a central sun! 
Is there a maximum size to which stafs 
can attain? What is the explanation 
of star-streams? What produces the 
sun’s flight in space? What are the 
elements of its orbit? To all such 
questions, elementary tho they arf 
contemporary astronomy returns 1 
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A SCIENCE OF COMMON SENSE 


answers save those of admitted specu- 
lation. 


“Recapitulating, then, we find our mod- 
ern Argonauts of science starting out to 
explore and interpret the universe by, first 
of all, methodically casting overbeard that 
heretofore faithful compass of mankind, 
the natural law of cause and effect; stig- 
matizing, as behind the times, those of 
ys who continue to cling to the belief 
that mechanical effects, whether in the 
skies or in the laboratory, can derive 
existence only from preexisting causes; 


decrying the notion that gravitation is an 
objective reality, and in its stead sub- 
stituting the metaphysical abstraction of 
‘position’; proclaiming by precept the law 
of the inverse square, and inconsistently 
employing an admittedly empirical for- 
mula in practice; setting up, one after an- 
other, and again and again, spurious hy- 
potheses as to the origin of cosmic heat, 
seemingly for the mere sport of knock- 
ing them down; tendering us a job lot of 
cosmogonies from which to make choice, 
not one of which but flouts Nature and 
her laws; promulgating a theory of tides, 


CAN PHILOSOPHY BE 
MADE AN EXACT SCIENCE ? 


HE aim of all the writings of 
the late Doctor Paul Carus, 
eminent for his labors in the 
philosophy of science, was to 
build up a sound and tenable 

philosophy that would be as “objective” 
as any branch of the natural sciences. 
He did not seek to propound a new 
philosophy of his own but to aid in 
working out philosophy itself. This 
was what he meant by “philosophy as a 
science.” After years of labor in this 
field he came to the conclusion not only 
that it is possible but also that such a 
conception of the world is actually pre- 
paring in the minds of men.* Mankind 
has become more and more convinced 
of the efficiency of science and in this 
sense the philosophy of science, he held, 
prevails even now as a latent but pow- 
erful factor in the life of our race. 
Science, then, is not the monopoly of 
the naturalist or of the scholar nor is 
it anything mysterious or “esoteric.” 
Science is the search for truth, and 
truth is the adequacy of a description 
of facts. Science differs from so-called 
common sense only in this that its work 
is done with scrupulous care according 
to well-considered methods and under 
the constant supervision of a reexam- 
ination. 


“Many a scientist is inclined simply to 
ignore the pretensioris of metaphysics, 
but that will not do; for there is a truth 
at the bottom of its vagaries which should 
not be neglected, and the declaration that 
the nature of knowledge of any kind, in 
matters philosophical or scientific, is a 
description of facts will not be satisfac- 
tory until we understand the full impor- 
tance of this definition. What we need 
i, first a mutual understanding between 
philosophers and scientists, and then a 
reconciliation of their points of view. 
We need a philosophy of science, whose 
duty it is to prune philosophical specula- 
tion, to render science conscious of its 
aim and methods, to correlate the various 
branches of investigation, and systematize 
its most important results in the grand 
outlines of a scientifically sound world- 
conception.” 


—_—_— 
*Tuz Surp or Mztapuysics. By Paul Carus. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company. 


The proposition that “things-in-them- 
selves” can not be known has often and 
perhaps justly been proclaimed as the 
central idea of Kant’s piilosophy. The 
term thing-in-itself means originally 
the object as it is, independent of the 
thinking subject’s cognition. For in- 
stance, a rainbow appears in the clouds. 
The rainbow is not a thing-in-itself. 
The rainbow exists in man’s sensibility 
only. The colors of the spectrum, in- 
deed all colors, the colors of the sky, 
of the clouds, of trees, of living things, 
are sensations only. They are subjec- 
tive phenomena, they are certain kinds 
of feelings representing objective real- 
ities, but they are not these objective 
realities themselves. They are per- 
ceived in the brain and are projected 
to a place outside the organism. The 
rainbow as it is seen is not a thing, but 
it is something seen, it is an appearance 
only. This is true of all things seen 
and heard and perceived by the senses. 
The sense images are localized in 
space, they are projected outside to a 








The late Paul Carus tried te make phi- 
losophy as matter of fact as if it were a 
grocery bill and as as potatoes. 
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then conclusively disproving it, and after- 
ward, knowing its falsity, continuing 
nevertheless to teach it as true and as a 
‘guide’ to the observations; depending 
helplessly upon mechanical implements 
rather than upon the intelligence to inter- 
pret the planets; asseverating the random, 
haphazard and spontaneous nature of 
stellar motions, and in the same breath 
professing to be searching out the laws 
governing this randomness; and, finally, 
impugning the integrity of Nature and 
recklessly condemning her to ignominious 
death!” 


The Late Paul Carus, 
After Years of Study, 
Decided That It Could 


spot where the combined experience of 
the senses has taught a sentient being 
to expect them. But all the objects 
of the objective world as they are per- 
ceived are and remain subjective sense- 
perceptions: 


“The world of our senses around us is 
woven of our sensations. It is mere ap- 
pearance. This is not a question concern- 
ing which there is any doubt, this is sim- 
ply a matter of fact. But the question 
arises, ‘Can we know things as they are 
independent of sensation? Can we know 
things-in-themselves ?” 

“The physicist and every scientist is 
engaged with the problem, What are 
natural phenomena independent of sensa- 
tion? Light is a sensation of vision, but 
what is the objective process that takes 
place when a human eye perceives light? 
The physicist answers this problem by 
eliminating in his mind the sense-element 
and by describing the facts of the process 
in terms of matter and motion. His an- 
swer is that light, objectively considered, 
is a certain vibration of the ether. If we 
can rely upon physical science, the thing- 
in-itself of a rainbow would be a certain 
refraction of ether-waves. These vibra- 
tions of the ether-waves are transmitted 
from the sun, and being broken in the 
falling raindrops take place independent 
of cognition; they are real whether we 
look at them or not.” 


The ultimate aim of science is a de- 
scription of the natural phenomena not 
in terms of sense elements but in terms 
of form: 


“That feature of a thing which we call 
its matter constitutes its reality; but the 
form of a thing, of a motion, or of a 
process makes the thing that which it is; 
every act of causation is a change of form, 
and the forms of things are determined 
with the assistance of the operations of 
purely formal thought, that is, through 
measuring or counting. Such is science, 
not only as it ought to be, but also as it 
actually is. All our scientists, each one 
in his field, are consciously or uncon- 
sciously working out a solution of this 
problem. And a solution of this problem 
means, in our conception, the objective 
cognition of the world, that is, a descrip- 
tion of the natural processes as they are 
independent of sensibility.” 
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SUPT yer : 


THE NEW INTERNATIONALISM 
AS EXPOUNDED BY BRAILSFORD 


ARLY in 1918 the English Re- 
view offered a prize of £100 
for the best short study of the 
idea of the League of Nations. 
The jury, consisting of the 

Master of Balliol, Lord Parmoor, Gen- 
eral Sir lan Hamilton, Professor Bury, 
H. G. Wells and John Galsworthy, 
awarded the prize to H. N. Brailsford. 
His essay* is now printed in this coun- 
try with an Introduction by Herbert 
Croly, who calls it “by far the best 
short account which has yet been pub- 
lished of what a League of Nations 
should be and why it is needed.” 

Mr. Brailsford is one of the editors 
of the London Nation. He has long op- 
posed the politics of a balance of power 
with the idea of a concert of nations, 
and his book, “The War of Steel and 
Gold,” was the most drastic exposure, 
published previous to 1914, of the com- 
petitive imperialism which dictated the 
policies of all the European Powers. A 
later edition of this work contained a 
sketch of a League of Nations which 
he elaborated in a book entitled “The 
League of Nations,” published in 1916, 
and which he brought up to 1918 in the 
present essay. 

There is no warrant in history, Mr. 
Brailford asserts, for the assumption 
that the national state, or even the com- 
posite empire, is the final form of the 
social unit, which alone can claim our 
loyalty and subordinate our egoistic 
strivings. From the clan to the em- 
pire tiie social unit has passed through 
many phases of evolution and expan- 
sion. In the nineteenth century war 
was still possible between the states of 
disunited Germany and Italy. To-day 
the sons of fathers who knew neither 
Germany nor Italy fight for the larger 
national unit with the instinctive pas- 
sion of clansmen. “The dominating 
fact of our generation in world-poli- 
tics,” Mr. Brailsford tells us, “has been 
the formation of a new type of associa- 
tion, much larger, tho much looser in 
its structure, than anything that en- 
dured in the past. The modern alliance 
is incomparably more intimate than the 
dynastic groupings and the military 
coalitions of the past, and promises to 
be more permanent.” 

* Tue CovENANT OF Pract: AN Essay ON THE 


LeacuE oF Nations. By N. Brailsford. 
B. W. Huebech. 


The 


which divided 
Europe on the eve of the war had 
formed the habit of concerted action 
even in the normal operations of peace. 
Austria was Germany’s “brilliant sec- 
ond,” and France expected, even tho 
she did not always receive, a like sup- 


two groups 


port from Russia. When war came, 
the alliances, on both sides, were tight- 
ened. Hate and fear heated the fur- 
naces that fused the nations together, 
and “this tendency to closer amalgama- 
tion,” Mr. Brailsford says, “is an in- 
evitable consequence of our industrial 
evolution and of the opening up of 
communications.” The purely national 
era in history has been transcended. 

If the first effects of international 
amalgamation have been to drench the 
world in blood, Mr. Brailsford finds 
consolation in the natural law that evil 
cures itself by its mere excess. “Na- 
tional strife,” as he puts it, “has led us 
to a war of coalitions. Let us inquire 
whether the dread of its renewal in a 
still more terrible form can impose 
upon us the immense achievement of 
constructing a single League of Peace.” 
He continues: 


“Change is a biological necessity. The 
damning verdict on the old Europe is not 
that its suppressed impulses for change 
flamed at last into a universal war, but 
rather that its structure was so rigid, its 
power of self-adjustment so limited, that 
save through war no radical change was 
possible within it.” 


With this preface Mr. Brailsford ad- 
vances to a closer statement of the 
problem. What we need, he writes, is 
a League to restrain lawless forces and 
to prevent the recurrence of such a 
conflict as that which has devastated 
Europe. It must be “an interna- 
tional organization which can ensure 
that timely changes shall be effected 
in the world before any people 
is driven by an intolerable grievance, 
or even by a reasonable ambition, to 
force change by arms.” The new cov- 
enant, however it is eventually drafted, 
must provide (1) for the submission of 
all acute international disputes to the 
appropriate tribunal, council or media- 
tor for settlement; (2) for a suspense 
of all warlike acts, and also of mo- 
bilization, until the supernational au- 
thority has published its finding, and 
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It Demands, He Says, that the 
Nations Abandon Their Rival. 
ries and Practice Cooperation 


for some time thereafter; (3) for the 
joint action of all the signatory Powers 
to repress any government, by eco- 
nomic and, at need, by military coer- 
cion, if it should violate this pact, 
These are tremendous undertakings, 
Mr. Brailsford concedes. He goes on 
to say: 


“The risk is twofold. Some Power may 
break its covenant, and, if it has provided 
itself with allies, the conflict which results 
will reproduce the present strife with 
something of the added bitterness of civil 
war. Again, it is a large assumption that 
in such a case all the innocent Powers 
would keep their bond and rally to the 
defence of the League; and even if. in 
name they did so, they might not furnish 
their contingents with sufficient generosity 
or alacrity. There is no final answer to 
these doubts. No human institution can 
promise to work with mechanical perfec- 
tion, and life would lose half its stimuli if 
all danger were eliminated. The practical 
answer to this skepticism is, summarily, 
that on no terms can we avoid these 
risks, and that any other kind of insur- 
ance reproduces them in a more aggra- 
vated form.” 


Not sentiment, but the effective will 
to make a workable League is, in Mr. 
Brailford’s view, the first condition of 
its creation; and Germany must be in- 
cluded in it. The argument proceeds: 


“We live in the passionate moment, 
and propaganda, guiding the spontaneous 
tribal instinct, has forced the trend of our 
thoughts into a single channel. Popular 
oratory seems to assume that Germany is 
the first Power which ever broke a prom- 
ise or treaty—if, indeed, she is not the 
only Power that ever committed aggres- 
sion. From these emotional premises 
there follows the natural conclusion that 
the chief, if not the only, task of a League 
of Nations will be to mount guard over 
her in the future. In such a spirit the 
Allies went to the Congress of Vienna. 
After nominating themselves policemen 
over France, they proceeded to sanction 
their own robberies at the expense of 
Poles and Italians, and the Congress 
which met to conclude one war made 
arrangements which ensured a succession 
of wars. If this narrowly legal and co- 
ercive spirit presides over the creation of 
the League, it will not better the record 
of the Holy Alliance. It is doubtful 
whether the enemy would aspire to join 
a League conceived on this model, and if 
he remains outside it, it may be a great 
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defensive alliance, but it will not be a 
League of Peace.” 


Undoubtedly, Mr. Brailsford con- 
cedes, a World-League must prepare 
its coercive apparatus, and cannot 
neglect the indispensable sanction of 
cooperative force. Without that, no 
sense of security could be created, and 
each power would continue to prepare 
against future perils by the old tech- 
nique of the armed peace. We shall 
build the League ill, however, he as- 
serts, if we attempt to lay its founda- 
tions solely upon force. A wise archi- 
tect will rather attempt to recommend 
it to every civilized people by the ad- 
vantages it confers. “It must be a so- 
ciety which assures to its members 
benefits so indisputable that no civilized 
power can afford to stay outside it, to 
secede from it, or to court expulsion by 
its own disloyal conduct.” We read 
further : 


“The evolution of the two great al- 
liances during this war is a pointer which 
indicates what the basic advantages of the 
League must be. It must prepare to dif- 
fuse equitably over the whole world the 
economic benefits which each combination 
now proposes to reserve for its own mem- 
bers. Raw materials, including the staple 
foods, have become the pivot of world- 
politics. If Horace could rewrite his ode 


MINENT church dignitaries in 
this country and in England 
are of the opinion that the time 
is ripe for the formation of a 
League of Churches which 

shall be in the religious world some- 
thing of what the League of Nations is 
expected to be in political life. The 
plan is to be submitted to Pope Bene- 
dict by three American Bishops who 
sailed from New York early in March 
to visit Rome and the near East “to 
atrange a conference to bring about 
unity between the Russian, Greek and 
Roman Catholic churches and the 
Protestant churches of the world.” 
This is said to be the first time since 
the reign of Henry VIII. that Anglican 
bishops have waited upon the Pope. 
The Bishops who are making the pil- 
grimage are: Bishop Weller, of the 
Diocese of Fond du Lac, Wis.; Bishop 
Anderson, of Chicago; and Bishop Vin- 
cent, of Southern Ohio. 

Bishop Weller, who has been work- 
ing on plans of church unity for nine 
years, declares that the new proposal 
involves no surrender of autonomy on 
the part of any bodies represented. He 
is quoted further (in the New York 
Tribune) as saying: 

“The people may think it impossible 
for such a League to be brought about. 


ORGANIZING A LEAGUE OF CHURCHES 
TO MATCH THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS — 









FEDERATING THE RUSSIAN, GREEK AND ROMAN 


he would speak not of the auri sacra 
fames, but of the hunger for iron-ore. 
Either we shall distribute the cotton, the 
metals, the rubber, the wool, the oil and 
the grain to each according to his need, or 
we must face a generation of turmoil, 
intrigue, and war to determine their allo- 
cation. There is a ‘right to work’ for na- 
tions as for individuals, and the new mer- 
cantilism which would monopolize the ma- 
terials of industry for one Power or one 
group of Powers would make a cause for 
future war, which would enlist the work- 
ers no less than the capitalists. In this 
single expedient we probably have the key 
to the creation and maintenance of the 
League. With an international control 
over the flow of raw materials across 
frontiers, the League would recruit every 
civilized State in its ranks. With the 
power to stop this flow, it would have a 
sanction at its command which every 
State must dread.” 


We shall be slow to learn the lesson 
of history, Mr. Brailsford contends, 
unless we perceive by the glare of the 
recent conflagration the defects of our 
pre-war morality. “A League of Na- 
tions demands from us nothing less 
than an ascent from the habit of inter- 
national rivalry to the ideal of co- 
operation.” The argument concludes: 


“The material expansion of our century 
had hurried civilization into tasks for 


They may believe us engaged in an im- 
possible task tho hoping that our mission 
may not be futile. 

“The idea of a League of Nations was 
laughed at; yet our beloved President 
Wilson said that it was not impossible and 
the conferees at Paris actually agreed 
upon a proposed constitution for such a 
League. 

“Things that seem impossible become 
possible when men work single-mindedly 
for the good of their fellows and to the 
glory of God.” 


Bishop Greer, of the New York Dio- 
cese, has this to say of the new plan: 


“It is an earnest effort to bring about, 
if it can be effected, something which I 
think every progressive Christian would 
like to see. The fundamental purpose, as 
expressed in the original resolution, is ‘to 
bring together all those who believe in 
the religion of Jesus Christ.’ 

“There has grown up between the de- 
nominations during the war a strong bond 
of friendliness, a strong feeling of com- 
radeship and common aid. Catholics and 
Protestants have shared the same build- 
ings for their services and there have been 
many forms of cooperation. If that feel- 
ing does not subside, surely the League 
is not impossible, altho I am not attempt- 
ing judgment as to the practicability of 
the idea. 

“The union would not be one which 
would ignore the differences between the 





CATHOLIC CHURCHES 
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which it was unripe, and equipped it with 
physical powers which its social con- 
science could not control. We had ac- 
quired, as it were, new senses and new 
limbs, but as we acted with prompt and 
imperious force in the far corners of the 
earth, we brought to our new contacts 
with multitudinous races less than the 
necessary sympathy. In the international 
test of this war the Christian Churches 
have failed, and, unlike International So- 
cialism, they do not even know that they 
have failed. If the growth of a new 
morality meant that, by taking thought, 
the lonely individual must add to his 
moral stature, we might well plead our 
finitude, and despair. There is inspiration 
still in the old doctrine of the French En- 
lightenment that human nature is an in- 
finitely malleable and plastic stuff. The 
‘prejudices, to use its favorite word, 
which hampered international cooperation 
in the past may never yield to formal 
reasoning. The evolution on which we 
may reckon is rather that the new institu- 
tions, by setting men in new relations, 
must in the end transform their think- 
ing... . Let us neglect no chance of giv- 
ing to the new institutions a visible form, 
a rallying symbol, a capital, and a social 
focus. Men will always love ‘the little 
platoon’ to which they belong. It is the 
function of education to teach them that 
a ‘divine tactic of history’ has bidden this 
platoon to keep its set place and perform 
its ordered evolutions in a great army of 
comrades.” 


A Plan that is Be- 
ing Carried to Rome 
by Episcopal Bishops 

churches. It would meet them frankly 
and would, if possible, dissipate them. 

“Protestant commissions which have 
studied the question in this country have 
looked with favor on the plan. The gen- 
eral convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church sent a special commission 
to England several years ago. Both the 
Anglicans and the Non-conformists greet- 
ed the idea of a world league with favor. 

“Just what the definite agreement be- 
tween the churches probably would be is 
premature discussion at this time. The 
Greek Church and the Russian Church 
will have to be approached, as well as the 
Pope, before even a world conference on 
the subject can be held. 

“I hope the plan will succeed.” 


The idea of a “League of Churches” 
is indorsed in an article in the Christian 
Work (New York), in which the 
writer says: “Unmistakable evidences 
have come to me of late that a League 
of Churches would be hailed with as 
much enthusiasm by the membership of 
the churches as has been the League of 
Nations by the whole world.” 

The secular press is also sympathetic. 
The Ohio State Journal remarks: “The 
very fact that churchmen are proposing 
plans and talking of schemes for a 
League of Churches is significant of a 
day when greater emphasis is being put 
on the essentials of Christianity than 
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on matters of creed.” The Baltimore 


Sun comments: 


“For months past there have been ac- 
cumulating evidences that the churches 
have been awakening to a keener sense of 
their responsibilities, that they have be- 
come impressed with the conviction that 
they must adopt a new attitude toward 
the world and toward each other, that 
they have a definite and imperative duty 
to discharge in the new era before us. 
Scores of sermons have been preached 
on the subject, and one or two interde- 
nominational meetings have been held to 


CURRENT OPINION FOR MAY 


formulate a scheme by which the forces 
of religion might be united and consoli- 
dated in the task of moral betterment. 
There have been ‘almost as many plans 
and suggestions for the attainment of this 
purpose as there have been for the League 
of Nations, and almost as many objec- 
tions to every one of them as there have 
been to the proposals of the Peace Con- 
ference at Paris. 

“In point of fact, church unity is both 
far easier and far more difficult than the 
formation of a League of. Nations. It is 
far easier because there is already a cer- 
tain formal alliance between all the mem- 





“A REAL REVOLUTION IN THE 


ROMAN CATHOLIC 


66 NE of the most significant 
and far-reaching develop- 
ments of recent years, a 
triumph for true religion 
just as it is a triumph for 
the cause of economic democracy,” is 
what Frank P. Walsh, former Joint 
Chairman of the National War-Labor- 
Board, calls the new official pronounce- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church in 
this country on the social and economic 
reconstruction facing the nation. This 
document bears the signatures of 
Bishop Peter J. Muldoon, of Rockford, 
Ill.; Bishop Joseph Schrembs, of Tole- 
do, Ohio; Bishop (now Archbishop) 
Patrick J. Hayes, of New York City, 
and Bishop William T. Russell, of 
Charleston, S. C. It recalls, in some of 
its suggestions, the famous program 
drawn up by Sidney Webb, the Fabian 
Socialist, for the British Labor Party, 
but it disapproves of that program just 
because its ultimate aims involve “a 
rapid approach toward complete So- 
cialism.” The American document is 
more in the spirit of a manifesto issued 
last year by a group of twenty Quaker 
employers in Great Britain. It indorses 
the movement of labor to obtain a voice 
in the management of industries, and 
leans toward what is coming to be 
knowa as Guild-Socialism. 

The first problem in reconstruction 
faced by the Roman Catholic Bishops is 
that of industrial replacement of the 
discharged soldiers and sailors. Oppor- 
tunities for bringing into cultivation 
the millions of acres of arid, swamp 
and cut-over timber lands must be of- 
fered. This task accomplished, the men 
should, as far as possible, be assisted 
by the Government to establish them- 
selves upon the new farms, not singly 
but in colonies, either as owners or 
tenant farmers. In the meantime the 
reinstatement of the other men in urban 
industries is to be facilitated by the 
United States Employment Service. 
This, the Bishops hold, should be made 
a permanent institution, acting in har- 
mony with State, municipal and private 
employment bureaus. 


CHURCH” 


Connected with these problems is the 
readjustment of the status of women 
workers, who in immense numbers have 
taken the places of men during the war. 
They should not remain in any occupa- 
tion that is “harmful to health or 
morals,” and they should “disappear as 
quickly as possible from such tasks as 
conducting and guarding street cars, 
cleaning locomotives and a great num- 
ber of other activities for which con- 
ditions of life and their physique ren- 
der them unfit.” The proportion of 
women in industry is to be kept within 
the smallest practical limits, and those 
women who are engaged at the same 
tasks as men should receive equal pay 
for equal amounts and qualities of 
work. 

The Bishops indorse the purpose and 
principles of the National War-Labor- 
Board, and think that it ought to be 
continued in existence by Congress. 
They go on to make a number of prac- 
tical suggestions looking toward the 
welfare of the workingman. Among 
their immediate proposals is the insis- 
tence that wages should not be reduced. 
A few workers engaged in war produc- 
tion reached a level of wages that can- 
not be continued, says the report, but 
their number is comparatively small. 
The “overwhelming majority” should 
not suffer any reduction for two rea- 
sons: first, because their wages have 
not been increased any faster than the 
increase in the cost of living, and, sec- 
ond, because “a considerable majority 
of the wage-earners of the United 
States, both men and women, were not 
receiving living wages when prices be- 
gan to rise in 1915.” 

But the committee does not leave the 
matter at this point. To quote: 


“Even if the great majority of workers 
were now in receipt of more than living 
wages, there are no good reasons why 
rates of pay should be lowered. After 
all, a living wage is not necessarily the 
full measure of justice. All the Catholic 
authorities on the subject explicitly de- 
clare that this is only the minimum of 
justice. In a country as rich as ours, 


bers of the Christian faith, which const. 
tutes them all units in a common famj 
and the extension of which involves legs 
conflict of interest and less sacrifice 
than nations would be called upon to 
make by international union. But it js 
also much harder because of the pride and 
haughtiness of the human heart. And yet 
if Christianity is not to fail now, in the 
face of the greatest crisis and obligation 
which have ever confronted it, it mus 
form a spiritual union that will make jt 
a vital and every-day influence in the 
lives of all the millions who profess and 
call themselves Christians.” 


Comments on the Recon. 
struction Program Offered 
by American Bishops 


there are very few cases in which it js 
possible to prove that the worker would 
be getting more than that to which he has 
a right if he were paid something in ex- 
cess of this ethical minimum. Why, then, 
should we assume that this is the normal 
share of almost the whole laboring popu- 
lation? Since our industrial resources 
and instrumentalities are sufficient to pro- 
vide more than a living wage for a very 
large proportion of the workers, why 
should we acquiesce in a theory which 
denies them this measure of the comforts 
of life? Such a policy is not only of 
very questionable morality, but is unsound 
economically.” 


Housing projects, a minimum wage 
and social insurance are all favored, 
and plans for contributing still further 
to the laborer’s welfare are to be car- 
ried into effect partly by preventing the 
extortionate practices of monopolies, 
partly by Government competition with 
the monopolies, and partly by a system 
of cooperative stores. Not only is the 
right of workers to organize and bar- 
gain collectively recognized; the right 
of labor to participate in industrial 
management is justified as tending to 
increase efficiency and productiveness 
and to improve the relations between 
workingmen and employers. On this 
important point the Bishops say: 


“Labor ought gradually to receive 
greater representation in what the Eng- 
lish group of Quaker employers have 
called the ‘industrial’ part of business 
management, ‘the control of processes and 
machinery; nature of produce; engage- 
ment and dismissal of employees; hours 
of work, rates of pay, bonuses, etc.; wel- 
fare work; shop discipline; relations with 
trade unions.’ The establishment of shop 
committees, working wherever possible 
with the trade unions, is the method sug- 
gested by this group of employers for giv- 
ing the employee the proper share of in- 
dustrial management.” 


The Roman Catholic papers are giv- 
ing considerable space to the Bishops’ 
Labor Program. “With a new enthu- 
siasm,” Frank P. Walsh declares i 
America (New York), “we can g0 
among our associates and say proudly, 
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‘I am a Catholic.” Mr. Walsh writes 
further: 


“Many thousands of workmen for 
whom the call of the Church was grow- 
ing faint will be brought back to a firmer 
reliance and a deeper adherence. The 
workers are grateful for any sign that 
those in high places are heeding their call 
for justice, for opportunities to lead full 
and free lives, to develop the best that is 
in them. This pronouncement is a sign 
to the millions, a sign that will be eagerly 
hailed, that here is indeed the Living 
Church.” 


John Fitzpatrick, recently candidate 
for Mayor of Chicago on the Labor 
Party ticket, writes, in the same pa- 
per, his conviction that the new mani- 
festo is “virtually the program of 
organized labor as expressed in the 
official declarations of the American 
Federation of Labor and the program 
of the Chicago Independent Labor 
Party.” He continues: 


“Its declaration in favor of maintain- 
ing the present wage-rate and progres- 
sively raising it, while at the same time 
taking steps to reduce the cost of living 
and to control large fortunes, constitutes 
the strongest possible support for the posi- 
tion taken by organized labor. It should 
be printed in its entirety in every labor 
journal in the country. Nothing will do 
more to strengthen the cause of orderly 
but fundamental economic reform as op- 
posed to the plans of those who would 
destroy our entire civilization at one blow 
in the hope of bettering the conditions of 





the masses. It is an adequate program 
provided it be accepted and promptly car- 
ried through as a program of action. It 
is not a visionary program; it is not the 
picture of a Utopia to be realized in the 
far-distant future. It is what labor de- 
mands now, and those who wish to avoid 
the excesses and dangers of a violent and 
bitter upheaval can do nothing better than 
to acknowledge its true conservatism and 
aid organized labor in putting it into 
practice.” 


Socialist and labor papers in several 
instances take a similar view. The 
New Appeal (Girard, Kansas) prints 
an article in which Upton Sinclair 
speaks of “a Catholic miracle” and calls 
the Bishops’ Labor Program “amazing- 
ly radical.” The Seattle Union Record 
discerns a “real revolution in the 
Catholic Church.” It says: 


“We are glad that the Catholic Church 
is seeing the coming of a new day. Of 
course, we do not disguise from ourselves 
the fact that the Bishops chosen to formu- 
late a reconstruction platform were natu- 
rally Bishops somewhat in advance of 
others in these matters. We do not expect 
all Bishops to side forthwith with the 
working class in their struggles. 

“But, just as the pronouncement a year 
or two ago of the Federal Council of 
Churches (Protestant) has given a stand- 
ard which can be used to great advantage 
in educating the membership and the 
clergy of Protestant churches, so this 
official pronouncement of the Catholic 
Church can be held up to strengthen many 
who are starting on the road to an under- 
standing of the new world that is to be.” 








The Bishops, Raymond Swing de- 
clares in the New York Nation, have 
taken a courageous step, “possibly one 
that some day will be designated as the 
most serviceable that Catholicism has 
recently ventured in America.” He 
adds: 


“The paucity of constructive thinking in 
these last months has been in keeping with 
our inveterate opportunism in dealing 
with the subject of economics. That a 
quartet of Catholic clergymen should give 
the country stronger labor doctrine, more 
intelligibly presented and more persuasive, 
than the reconstruction comunittee of the 
American Federation of Labor, is a clue 
to the times. The only fight that labor 
need wage alone has been won, and the 
victory of the minimum awaits only the 
somewhat tedious process of registration. 
But the old labor organs have also to be 
supplanted, for they do not see the social 
possibilities of new creeds. Production is 
not a particular concern of two restricted 
groups, but the central economic con- 
sideration of society in its self-trans- 
formation. The leadership of thinkers 
previously so remote as the clergy is net 
an accidental phenomenon. 

“But the activity in this study of the 
Catholics, one may be certain, is also the 
result of astute calculation. The Church 
has always been a skilful news-gatherer, 
and it is as thoroly awake to the alarms 
of the hour as any modern state. It pro- 
vokes comment that its two choices have 
been to instigate, in Germany, the work of 
freedom, and to expound, in America, the 
selfsame doctrines of economy for which 
less sagacious dialecticians are lying in 
prison.” 









CHRISTIANITY’S TRIUMPH OVER MOHAM- fhe Real Significance of 


MEDANISM AS A RESULT OF THE WAR 


NE of the most striking re- 

sults of the World War is 

the new prestige with which 

Christianity, as a world-re- 

ligion, emerges. It is true, 
as Judge Wesley O. Howard, of Troy, 
N. Y., points out in an article in the 
New York Herald, that the gigantic 
conflict was in no sense a religious 
war. Christians and Mohammedans, 
on one side, fought against Christians 
and Hindoos on the other. The strug- 
gle was primarily internecine, between 
Christian nations. In the aggregate, 
however, and as an incident of the 
war, Christianity has made immense 
inroads into the ranks of Moham- 
medanism. 

The three great centers of Islamism, 
Jerusalem, Bagdad and Constantinople, 
have fallen into Christian hands. 
Judge Howard tries to envisage for 
us the significance of this one fact: 


“There will, of course, be absolute free- 
dom of religious worship in all the con- 
quered lands of the Turkish territories, 
and the Mussulman will be as much at 
liberty to cry out to Allah as ever he 


was; nevertheless, the dethronement of 
the Moslem rulers and the exaltation of 
Christian governors will exert a deep in- 
fluence upon the minds of the Mohamme- 
dan peoples. And the advantages and 
security of the Christian civilization will 
ultimately appeal to the Islamites and 
will have a tendency, at least, to incline 
them toward the superior civilization. 
Moreover, their communities will be in- 
vaded by groups of Christian colonists, 
secure now against Turkish outrages and 
oppression, and there will be intermin- 
gling of family and business interests. 

“Industrial enterprizes, stimulated by 
western zeal and money, will spring up 
in Jerusalem, Tarsus, Damascus, Bagdad 
and other Mohammedan cities and revolu- 
tionize the customs of the people. Com- 
mercial houses and manufacturing estab- 
lishments will be built, railroads will be 
stretched, mines developed and wells 
bored, and all these enterprizes will be 
directed and financed by the people of 
Christian nations.” 


But most destructive of all to the 
power of Mohammedanism is the de- 
feat of the Sultan of Turkey. This 
Ottoman monarch was head of the 
Moslem Church. His person was 


the Conquest of Jerusalem, 
Bagdad and Constantinople 


sacred in the eyes of every Mussul- 
man, and his debasement and impotence 
must convulse Mohammedanism to the 
foundation and shake even the fanatic 
faith of the Islamites. 

Judge Howard goes on to trace 
the entire history of. the conflict 
between Christianity and Moham- 
medanism. He reminds us how Mo- 
hammedanism originated in Mecca 
six hundred years after the advent 
-of Christianity, and spread rapidly. 
Fierce Arabs carried the crescent and 
the Koran far beyond their own bor- 
ders, sweeping with fire and sword first 
into Palestine, then into Persia, then 
into Egypt, then along the northern 
coast of Africa, then into Spain, then 
into France. But in France, in the 
year 732, the religion of Mohammed 
encountered Charles Martel, grand- 
father of Charlemagne, and, at the 
battie of Tours, suffered a crushing 
defeat. The Moslem hordes, driven 
back into Spain, created a marvelous 
civilization there. At a time when the 
Christian masses of Europe were illit-. 
erate, the Mohammedan universities of 
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Spain were supervized by men of the 
profoundest learning and patronized by 
thousands of eager students. The mag- 
nificence of the Spanish cities of that 
period has been pictured by Prescott 
and the ablest historians. 

The 
West was ultimately broken by the ex- 


pulsion of the Moors from Spain. In 


the East, however, it steadily gained. 
The Arabs, by conquests in Asia, in- 
oculated the Tartar races with Islam- 
ism. These Mongolian offshoots em- 
braced the cause of Allah as fanatically 
as did the Arabs, the Berbers or the 
Moors. About the middle of the four- 
teenth century the Turkish Sultans be- 
gan to cross the Hellespont with their 
Mohammedan armies and ravage the 
Christian communities of southeastern 
Europe. 

One of the most savage, restless and 
talented of these Tartar chieftains was 
Bajazet. In a battle at Nicopolis, on 
the banks of the Danube, in 1396, his 
army met and defeated the confederate 
Christian armies of Europe and killed 


NE of the chief problems 
with which the Peace Con- 
ference at Paris has had to 
grapple has been that of 
Zionism. The entire project 
of a “Jewish homeland” is beset with 
difficulties. While President Wilson, 
the Vatican and the governments of 
Great Britain, France and Italy have 
all gone on record as favoring the Jew- 
ish State, the Jews themselves are far 
from being of one mind in relation to 
the plan. Journals of the type of the 
Chicago /sraelite frankly oppose Zion- 
ism. The American Hebrew (New 
York) is afraid that “the cause of 
liberty for the Jews of the world has 
been lost sight of in Paris, due to the 
Nationalist agitation.” American Jew- 
ry has sent to Paris a petition signed 
by Henry Morgenthau, Adolph Ochs, 
David Belasco, E. R. A. Seligman, and 
many more, protesting against “the de- 
mand of the Zionists for the reorgan- 
ization of the Jews as a national unit.” 
And Congressman Julius Kahn, of 
California, who carried the petition, 
took occasion, just before his depar- 
ture, to make (in the New York 
Times) the statement: “This whole 
question as raised by the proposal of a 
separate Jewish State is much more 
serious than appears on the surface; 
and now, before a final decision is 
reached, is the time to face the issue 
squarely.” He bases his opposition to 
Zionism on four main grounds: 
“First—It creates a divided allegiance, 
as between our country and its Stars and 





Mohammedan power in the 





CROSS-CURRENTS IN 
AMERICAN JUDAISM 
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nearly a hundred thousand men. Con- 
stantinople and all Europe trembled. 
Bajazet boasted that he would march 
his armies into Rome and feed his 
horse a bushel of oats on the altar of 
St. Peter. 

Constantinople, the citadel of Chris- 
tianity, was in imminent danger, but 
was saved by Tamerlane, the Tartar, 
himself a Mohammedan, whose con- 
quering armies had raged over the in- 
terior of Asia from the city of Delhi 
to the gates of Moscow. Tamerlane 
moved his forces against Bajazet on 
the plains of Angora, 220 miles south- 
east of Constantinople, in the year 1402. 
The two hosts plunged against each 
other with the momentum of tornadoes. 
Bajazet suffered overwhelming defeat, 
was pursued and captured, anu, accord- 
ing to legend, confined in an iron cage 
and carried about by Tamerlane as a 
trophy of war. 

The downfall of Constantinople was 
probably delayed fifty years by Tamer- 
lane’s defeat of Bajazet; but Constan- 
tinople was doomed. In 1453 the Sul- 






Stripes and Zion with its white flag with 
the blue star. The Zionists, even in this 
country, are bent upon following their 
flag. The real American Jew knows but 
one flag, the Stars and Stripes. The 
American Jew sings ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’ as his, national anthem. The 
Zionist sings ‘The Hatikvah’ as his. 

“Second—The Zionist doctrine is in 
conflict with our own free institutions. 
The Zionists believe in the foundation of 
a government which shall embrace both 
Church and State. That is not in keep- 
ing with the trend of modern statecraft 
anywhere. In that respect Zionism is de- 
cidedly reactionary. Besides, the Jews of 
Palestine are a small minority of the 
population. Will the other people who 
live there consent to domination by this 
minority? 

“Third—There is the practical objection 
against the huddling together in a con- 
fined territory of enormous numbers of 
the Jewish people. As everyone knows, 
Palestine is small; it could never support 
the millions of Jews who live in countries 
where Jewish persecution is a matter of 
common occurrence. That huddling to- 
gether has had a baneful effect in Russia, 
Rumania, Galicia, and Poland. The result 
would be a continuance of these disad- 
vantages in the proposed new home. 

“Fourth—The greatest danger to the 
Jews in all those countries where they 
are on an entire equality with every other 
class of citizens is that, with the estab- 
lishment of a separate Jewish State, they 
would be looked upon as aliens where to- 
day they are respected citizens. They 
would frequently be told to go to their 
own country, Palestine, by those agitators 
and fanatics who have a hatred of the Jew 
in their hearts. In fact, I have had a 





tan Mohammed II. laid siege to the 
city with 250,000 troops. Constantine, 
the Christian Emperor, was summoned 
to surrender. He refused. Then the 
assailing hosts stormed the city, killed 
the Emperor, and massacred the popu- 
lation. Mohammed himself entered the 
Church of St. Sophia, and planted the 
crescent where the cross had stood. 

Four hundred and sixty-six years 
have passed since that day, and within 
the last one of those years the city that 
was conquered by Mohammed II. has 
been surrendered by Mohammed VI, 
Judge Howard concludes: 


“The Mohammedan races of the Turk- 
ish Empire will, of course, be protected in 
all their rights, but no more will the drip- 
ping sword of the unspeakable Turk 
terrorize the Christian mothers in Arme- 
nian homes, and no longer will the abom- 
inable harems of the Turkish Sultans be 
replenished by the maidens of Caucasian 
blood. 

“Unconsciously, so to speak, as a result 
of the great World War, Christianity has 
achieved the most signal triumph of its 
nineteen centuries of existence.” 


The Struggle 
For and Against 
a Zionist State 


number of letters recently which stated 
the opinions of the writers. They sug- 
gested that it would be a good thing if the 
country got rid of the Jews.” 


The arguments of anti-Zionists are 
met in a recent article in the Century 
by Israel Friedlaender, Professor of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis in the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, New 
York. He deals, in particular, with the 
objections that the Zionists want to 
establish a theocracy and that their 
rule will involve a violation of the 
principle of self-determination. To 
quote : 


“The idea that the Zionists wish to es- 
tablish a theocracy in Palestine will cause 
a riot of mirth among those who are 
acquainted with conditions in modern 
Zionism. Dr. Theodore Herzl would turn 
in his grave could he listen to the charge 
that he was the protagonist of a Jewish 
theocracy. Dr. Max Nordau, Louis D. 
Brandeis, Dr. Weizman, nay, even Ahad 
Ha’am, the famous champion of ‘Spiritual 
Zionism,’ and many other leading Zionists 
who are in the van of modern thought, 
will be amazed, or possibly amused, at this 
implication. . . . There is no question that 
the relation between religion and state 
will be one of the most momentous issues 
which will confront the new Jewish com- 
monwealth, and those Zionists who are 
thoroly permeated with the religious spirit 
of Judaism fervently hope that a solution 
will be found that will harmonize the 
ancient ideals of Judaism with the require- 
ments of modern times; but .. . there is 
no Zionist who wishes for the establish- 
ment of a Jewish commonwealth that will 
in any way contradict the ideas of justice 
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and equality such as are at the bottom of 
every modern body politic.” 


In regard to the second objection, 
that a minority of Jews in Palestine 
(some 100,000) propose to force their 
régime on a majority of 630,000 non- 
Jews, Professor Friedlaender says: 
“The fact of the matter is that the 
Mohammedan Arabs of Palestine, 
forming nine-tenths of the Palestinian 
population, have heretofore been in 
favor of Zionism, seeing what the 
Zionists, under most adverse condi- 
tions, have already done for the re- 
fuvenation of their desolate land; and 
the Greek - Orthodox Christians, who 
form an overwhelming majority of the 
Christian population of the Holy Land, 
have repeatedly expressed themselves 
in the same manner.” Professor Fried- 
laender continues: 


“Palestine is neither historically nor 
emotionally an Arabic country. When the 
Arabs dream of their ancient glory, they 
think of Nejd and Hedjaz, the cradle of 
their race and religion; they think of the 
splendor of the Ommiads at Damascus, 
of the magnificence of the Abbassides at 





THE “CANDLE OF 


“I CAN POINT YOU THE WAY TO EL DORADO” 


Bagdad, of the power of the Fatimites at 
Cairo; but they do not think of Jerusalem. 
Spain is far more intimately and far more 
gloriously interwoven with Arabic culture 
than is Palestine. During the twelve hun- 
dred years and more that the Arabs have 
lived in Palestine they have, despite their 
remarkable achievements in other lands, 
never developed an Arabic culture that is 
worth speaking of. Nor have the Chris- 
tians managed to do so, altho they have 
been backed by the powerful influences 
and resources of various European gov- 
ernments. But the handful of Jews who 
have come to Palestine as the land of 
their fathers and have been willing to 
brave the dangers and hardships, which 
can be paralleled only by the similar ex- 
periences of the early colonists of New 
England, have succeeded in setting up a 
civilization, or, rather, the beginnings of 
a civilization, which, in the judgment of 
all unbiased observers, is the greatest cul- 
tural factor in the Palestine of to-day. 
To mention only one example, in less than 
one generation the Jews of Palestine have 
performed the greatest linguistic miracle 
known in history by making again the 
ancient tongue of their prophets a living 
language, after its having served as a 
purely literary medium of expression for 





VISION” 


LIGHTED BY AN IRISH POET 


HE Irish poet, George W. Rus- 
sell (“A. E.”), has written a 
book, “The Candle of Vision” 
(Macmillan), in which he at- 
tempts to communicate the 

experience of a mystic. He sets on his 

title-page a quotation from Proverbs, 

“The spirit of man is the candle of the 

Lord,” and a quotation from Job: 

“When his candle shined upon my 

head and by his light I walked through 

darkness.” From its first page the 
book glows with an almost unearthly 
light. It describes, in passages of 
memorable beauty, the author’s dreams, 
visions and reveries. It is esoteric, and 
yet it appeals to all to follow where the 
author has led. “Are you not tired of 
surfaces?” he asks. “Come with me 
and we will bathe in the fountains of 
youth. I can point you the way to El 

Dorado.” 

Unlike Wordsworth, who wrote that 
“heaven lies about us in our infancy,” 
“A. E.” declares that he never felt a 
light in childhood which faded in man- 
hood into the light of common day. He 
was not conscious in his boyhood of 
any heaven lying about him. He lived 
in the city, he tells us, and the hills 
from which aid was to come to him 
were only a far flush of blue on the 
horizon. He writes further: 

“I was aged about sixteen or seventeen 


years, when I, the slackest and least ideal 
of boys, with my life already made dark 








by those desires of body and heart with 
which we so soon learn to taint our youth, 
became aware of a mysterious life quick- 
ening within my life. Looking back I 
know not of anything in friendship, any- 
thing I had read, to call this forth. It 
was, I thought, self-begotten. I began to 
be astonished with myself, for, walking 
along country roads, intense and passion- 
ate imaginations of another world, of an 
interior nature began to overpower me. 
... As I walked in the evening down the 
lanes scented’ by the honeysuckle my 
senses were expectant of some unveiling 
about to take place, I felt that beings 
were looking in upon me out of the true 
home of man. They seemed to be saying 
to each of us, ‘Soon they will awaken; 
soon they will come to us again,’ and for 
a moment I almost seemed to mix with 
their eternity. The tinted air glowed be- 
fore me with intelligible significance like 
a face, a voice. The visible world became 
like a tapestry blown and stirred by winds 
behind it. If it would but raise for an in- 
stant I knew I would be in Paradise. 
Every form on that tapestry appeared to 
be the work of gods. Every flower was a 
word, a thought. The grass was speech; 
the trees were ‘speech; the waters were 
speech; the winds were speech. They 
were the Army of the Voice marching on 
to conquest and dominion over the spirit; 
and I listened with my whole being, and 
then these apparitions would fade away 
and I would be the mean and miserable 
boy once more. So might one have felt 
who had been servant of the prophet, and 
had seen him go up in the fiery chariot, 
and the world had no more light or certi- 
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nearly two thousand years. The Jews, 
who are of the same race as the Arabs— 
a kinship cemented by the profound and 
beneficent influence which their cultures 
exercized upon one another for many 
centuries — have genuine sympathy with 
their aspirations, and look forward to the 
reestablishment of ancient Arabic glory; 
but they see no reason why on the vast 
expanse of a new Arabic world which 
is now being set up by the great powers, 
they have no right to claim a little corner 
in which they may rejuvenate the ancient 
glory of Zion.” 


While controversialists debate, the 
actual fabric of the Jewish State is be- 
ing created. During recent weeks, as 
we learn from a Publicity Bulletin of 
the Zionist Organization of America, 
elections have been held for a Constitu- 
ent Assembly in Palestine. Three po- 
litical parties have participated. Wo- 
men have voted, as well as men, and 
every candidate had to speak in He- 
brew. The powers of the Constituent 
Assembly are to be limited to internal 
affairs. Questions of national interest 
are to be left to the Zionist Organiza- 
tion. 


‘A. E.”’ Tells Us 
What It Means 
to Be a Mystic 


tude in it with that passing. I knew these 
visitations for what they were and named 
them truly in my fantasy, for writing 
then in the first verses of mine which still 
seem to me to be poetry, I said of the 
earth that we and all things were her 
dreams: 


She is rapt in dreams divine. 
As her clouds of beauty pass 
On our glowing hearts they shine, 
Mirrored there as in a glass. 


Earth, whose dreams are we and they, 
With her deep heart’s gladness fills 
All our human lips can say __.. 

Or the dawn-fired singer trills.” 


“A. E.” goes on to chide himself 
for feeling vanity as if these visions 
were his. We may indeed, he says, 
have a personal wisdom, but spiritual 
vision is not to speak of as ours 
any more than we can say at the 
rising of the sun: “This glory is 
mine.” By the sudden uprising of 
such vanities in the midst of vision 
he was often outcast, and found him- 
self in an instant “like those warriors 
of Irish legend, who had come upon a 
lordly house and feasted there and 
slept, and the Faed Fia was drawn 
about that lordly house.” But the day 
was to come when he could not deny 
the Mighty Mother the reverence due, 
when he was indeed to know by what 
being he had been nourished and to be 
made “sweet and mad as a lover” with 
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the consciousness of her intermingling 
spirit. The narrative proceeds: 


“The sages of old found that at the 
close of intense meditation their being 
was drawn into union with that which 
they contemplated. All desire tends to 
bring about unity with the object adored, 
and this is no less true of spiritual and 
elemental than of bodily desire; and I, 
with my imagination more and more 
drawn to adore an ideal nature, was tend 
ing to that vital contact in which what at 
first was apprehended in fantasy would 
become the most real of all things. When 
that certitude came I felt as Dante might 
have felt after conceiving of Beatrice 
close at his side and in the Happy World, 
if, after believing it a dream, half hoping 
that it might hereafter be'a reality, that 
beloved face before his imagination grew 
suddenly intense, vivid and splendidly 
shining, and he knew beyond all doubt that 
her spirit was truly in that form, and had 
descended to dwell in it, and would be 
with him for evermore. So did I feel one 
warm summer day lying idly on the hill- 
side, not then thinking of anything but 
the sunlight, and how sweet it was to 
drowse there, when, suddenly, I felt a 
fiery heart throb, and knew it was per- 
sonal and intimate, and started with every 
sense dilated and intent, and turned in- 
wards, and I heard first a music as of 
bells going away, away into that wondrous 
underland whither, as legend relates, the 
Danaan gods withdrew; and then the 
heart of the hills was opened to me, and 
I knew there was no hill for those who 
were there, and they were unconscious of 
the ponderous mountain piled above the 
palaces of light, and the winds were spar- 
kling and diamond clear, yet full of color 
as an opal, as they glittered through the 
valley, and I knew the Golden Age was 
all abeut me, and it was we who had been 
blind to it but that it had never passed 
away from the world.” 


The writer insists that his is no 
unique experience. “There is no per- 
sonal virtue in me other than that I 
followed ‘a path all may travel, but on 
which few do journey.” He adds: 


“Tho I am feeble I have seen the way 
to power. I sought out ways to make 
more securely my own those magical 
lights that dawned and faded within me. 
I wished to evoke them at will and be 
master of my vision, and I was taught to 
do this which is as old as human life. 
Day after day, at times where none might 
interfere, and where none through love or 
other cause were allowed to interfere, I 
set myself to attain mastery over the will. 
I would choose some mental object, an ab- 
straction of form, and strive to hold my 
mind fixed on it in unwavering concen- 
tration, so that not for a moment, not 
for’ an instant, would the concentration 
slacken. It is an exercise this, a training 
for higher adventures of the soul. It is 
no light labor. The plowman’s, cleav- 
ing the furrows, is easier by far. Five 
minutes of this effort will at first leave us 
trembling as at the close of a laborious 
day. It is then we realize how little of 
life has been our own, and how much a 
response to sensation, a drifting on the 
tide of desire. The rumor of revolt, the 
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spirit would escape its thraldom, runs 
through the body. Empires do not send 
legions so swiftly to frustrate revolt as all 
that is mortal in us hurries along nerve, 
artery, and every highway of the body to 
beset the soul. The beautiful face of one 
we love, more alluring than life, glows be- 
fore us to enchant us from our task. 
Old sins, enmities, vanities and desires be- 
leaguer and beseech us... . Let us per- 
severe in our daily ritual and the turmoil 
increases; our whole being becomes vi- 
talized, the bad as well as the good. The 
heat of this fervent concentration acts 
like fire under a pot, and everything in 
our being boils up madly. . . . None would 
live through that turmoil if the will were 
the only power in ourselves we could in- 
voke, for the will is neither good nor bad 
but is power only, and it vitalizes good or 
bad indifferently. If that were all our 
labor would bring us, not closer to divine 
being, but only to a dilation of the per- 
sonality. But the ancients who taught us 
to gain this intensity taught it but as pre- 
liminary to a meditation which would not 
waver and would be full of power. The 
meditation they urged on us has been ex- 
plained as ‘the inexpressible yearning of 
the inner man to go out into the infinite.’ 
But that Infinite we would enter is living. 
It is the ultimate being of us. Meditation 
is a fiery brooding on that majestical Self. 
We imagine ourselves into Its vastness.” 


For one who cultivates will in him- 
self, “A. E.” remarks, there are thou- 
sands who cultivate the intellect or fol- 
low after beauty. “Few are those who 
come to that fulness of power where 
the will becomes a fountain within 
them perpetually springing up self-fed, 
and who feel like the mountain lovers 
who know that it is easier to tread on 
the hilltops than to walk on the low 
and level roads.” Because in our or- 
dered life power is continually ebbing 
away from us, nature, which abhors a 
vacuum in our being, is perpetually 
breaking up our civilizations by wars or 
internal conflicts, so that stripped of 
our ease, in battle, through struggle 
and sacrifice, we may grow into power 
again; and this must continue, accord- 
ing to “A. E.,” until we tread the royal 
road, and cultivate power in our being 
as we cultivate beauty or intellect. 

Just because it is so laborious to cul- 
tivate the will, we find in literature 
endless analysis of passion and thought, 
but we rarely find one writing as if he 
felt the powers leaping up in his body 
as the thronged thoughts leap up in 
his brain. “I was never able,” “A. E.” 
asserts, “to recognize that harmony of 
powers spoken of by the ancients as in- 
habiting the house of the body, lurking 
in nerve-center or plexus, ur distin- 
guish their functions, but I began to 
feel, after long efforts at concentration 
and mastery of the will, the beginning 
of an awakening of the fires, and at 
times there came partial perception of 
the relation of these forces to centers 
in the psychic body. I could feel them 
in myself; and sometimes see them, or 





the vibration or light of them, about 
others who were seekers with myself 
for this knowledge; so that the body of 
a powerful person would appear to be 
throwing out light in radiation from 
head or heart, or plumes of fire would 
rise above the head jetting from foun- 
tains within, apparitions like wings of 
fire, plumes or feathers of flame, or 
dragon-like crests, many-colored.” “A, 
E.” says finally: 


“Once at the apex of intensest medita- 
tion I awoke that fire in myself of which 
the ancients have written, and it ran up 
like lightning along the spinal cord, and 
my body rocked with the power of it, and 
I seemed to myself to be standing in a 
fountain of flame, and there were fiery 
pulsations as of wings about my head, and 
a musical sound not unlike the clashing of 
cymbals with every pulsation; and if I had 
remembered the ancient wisdom I might 
have opened that eye which searches in- 
finitude. But I remembered only, in a 
half terror of the power I had awakened, 
the danger of misdirection of the energy, 
for such was the sensation of power that 
I seemed to myself to have opened the 
seal of a cosmic fountain, so I remained 
contemplative and was not the resolute 
guider of the fire. And indeed this rous- 
ing of the fire is full of peril; and woe 
to him who awakens it before he has puri- 
fied his being into selflessness, for it will 
turn downward and vitalize his darker 
passions and awaken strange frenzies and 
inextinguishable desires. The turning 
earthward of that heaven-born power is 
the sin against the Holy Breath, for that 
fire which leaps upon us in the ecstasy 
of contemplation of Deity is the Holy 
Breath, the power which can carry us 
from Earth to Heaven. It is normally 
known to man only in procreation, but its 
higher and’ mightier uses are unknown to 
him. Even tho in our scriptures it is said 
of it that it gives to this man vision or 
the discerning of spirits, and to that 
poetry or eloquence, and to another heal- 
ing and magical powers, it remains for 
most a myth of the theologians, and is 
not mentioned by any of our psychologists 
tho it is the fountain out of which is born 
all other powers in the body and is the 
sustainer of all our faculties. Normally 
I found this power in myself, not leaping 
up Titanically as if it would storm the 
heavens, but a steady light in the brain, 
‘the candle upon the forehead,’ and it was 
revealed in ecstasy of thought or power 
in speech, and in a continuous welling up 
from within myself of intellectual energy, 
vision or imagination. It is the afflatus of 
the poet or musician. As an ancient scrip- 
ture says of it, ‘The Illuminator is the 
inspirer of the poet, the jeweler, the chis- 
eler and all who work in the arts.’ It is 
the Promethean fire, and only by mastery 
of this power will man be able to ascend 
to the ancestral Paradise. Again and 
again I would warn all who read of the 
danger of awakening it, and again and 
again I would say that without this power 
we are as nothing. We shall never scale 
the Heavens, and religions, be they ever 
so holy, will never open the gates to us, 
unless we are able mightily to open them 
for ourselves and enter as the strong 
spirit who cannot be denied.” 
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AND MEMORIES OF HIS BABYHOOD 


GNORE thyself! This is Anatole 
France’s new version of the an- 
cient maxim. He admits that a 
sermon on the value of “getting 
out” of oneself is ill-placed in a 
volume in which he does not get out- 
side of himself for one moment. For 
“Le Petit Pierre” (Paris: Calmann 
Levy) is nothing more than the great 
ironist’s memories and confessions of 
the first ten years of his life. But, he 
explains, “I am anothér person than 
the child I am talking about. We have 
no longer in common, he and I, one 
atom of substance oro thought. Now 
that he has become entirely a stranger 
to me, I can in his company distract 
myself from my own. I love him—I 
who neither love nor hate myself. It is 
pleasant for me to live over in my 
thoughts the days that he lived, and it 
is painful for me even to breathe the 
air of these times we are living in.” 
In the pages of “Le Petit Pierre,” 
Anatole France sets down his mem- 
ories of a childhood in Paris no less 
than seventy years ago. There is an 
amusing account of his birth, of the 
gossiping neighbors and their ancient 
superstition and of his earliest impres- 
sion of his father, to whom the child 
adjusted himself by becoming a pes- 
simist and happy, while the father was 
an optimist and melancholy. “Instinct- 
ively in everything I was his opposite. 
With the romanticists, he was pleased 
with the vague and undetermined. I 
set about loving reason and the fine 
ordering of classic art. In the course 
of years these contrasts became more 
accentuated and rendered conversation 
between us a bit difficult, without alter- 
ing our reciprocal sentiments. I owe 
to this excellent father several good 
qualities and many faults.” But there 
was one especially remarkable circum- 
stance connected with the birth of little 
Peter: 


“Puck, who was afterwards named 
Caire, came into the world at the same 
time I did, in the next bedroom, on an 
old carpet. Of low extraction, Finette, 
his mother, had a great deal of spirit. 
M. Adelestan Bricou, who was a liberal 
and urged reform, boasted, from the ex- 
ample of Finette, of the intelligence of 
the lower classes. Puck didn’t look like 
his brown and curly mother. He had a 
yellow coat, short and coarse, but he got 


from her his manners and distinguished 
spirit, We grew up together and my 
father was obliged to recognize that the 
intelligence of his dog developed more 
rapidly than that of his son, and at the 
end of six long years, as far as sense of 
life and knowledge of nature were con- 
cerned, Puck was greatly the superior of 
little Pierre Noziére. That fact was pain- 
ful to him because he was a father and 
also because his doctrines did not willing- 
ly accord to animals any part of that wis- 
dom that they declared was the unique 
possession of men.” 

Puck was later named Robert Ma- 
caire, a melodramatic name which was 
shortened into Caire. His intelligence 
developed so much more rapidly than 
Pierre’s that he became jealous of the 
attention the child received. “But with 
my first steps, his feelings toward me 
changed. He expressed sympathy for 
my efforts and took pleasure in playing 
with that weak and uncertain creature. 
When I reached the age of compre- 
hension, I admired him; I recognized 
in him a being superior to myself in his 
profound intelligence of nature, but on 
many points I had caught up with him.” 
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In a New Book He Tells 
the Tales of the First 
Ten Years of His Life 


“If Descartes asserted, in spite of all 
appearances, that animals were machines, 
we must excuse him for that, because his 
philosophy made him do it and because 
a philosopher always submits Nature, 
which is foreign to him, to his system, 
which comes from himself. There are 
no more Cartesians; perhaps there are 
still people who say that animals have in- 
stincts and men have intelligence. In 
my childhood that was a current belief. 
It is stupidity. Animals have intelligence 
of the same sort as our own, different 
only from ours because of the difference 
in their organs and which, like our own, 
contains the world. Like them we have 
that secret genius, that unconscious wis- 
dom, instinct, which is more precious than 
intelligence, for without it neither man 
nor worm could subsist a moment.” 


Speaking astrologically, M. France 
declares that this little Peter was born 
under the two signs of “Chateaubriand, 
catholic and monarchist, and Béren- 


ger, Napoleonian, republican and 
freethinker.” One of his earliest 


memories is of the newspaper, which 
he considered a miraculous and magic 
thing. Crimes, adventures, fétes, disas- 
ters, the great Napoleon and the little 
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HIS MEMORY IS MAGICAL 

In his latest book Anatole France proves 
himself a veritable magician in resurrecting 
the scenes of his earliest childhood. 








Tom Thumb, all emanated from these 
little black lines which covered that 
sheet of paper. Occasionally, as this 
news was read aloud by a servant, the 
name of Pierre Noziére crept into the 
news. M. France confesses that was a 
great moment, and it was a long time 
before he discovered the deception. “TI 
liked rather to be in doubt about it than 
to be sure that the news was not in the 
paper.” 

When Pierre Noziére begins to learn 
how to write, how to punctuate, he 
finds it impossible to understand the 
meaning of the interrogation point. 
His mother tries to explain, but in 
vain: 


“I have indeed changed since then; I 
no longer refuse to place interrogation 
points everywhere it is the custom to put 
them. I would even be tempted to place 
very large ones at the end of everything 
I write, and of everything I say and 
everything I think. My poor mother, if 
she were still alive, would tell me per- 
haps that now I use too many of them.” 


Taken upon a shopping expedition 
by his mother, the child was much in- 
terested in the matter of buying and 
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selling. “Mamma,” he asks, “in the 
shops, is it the one who buys or the 
one who sells who gives out the 
money?” That, said his mother, was 
a trait of character. “Pierre will never 
know the price of money.” 


“My good mother had recognized my 
genius and guessed my destiny: she pro- 


LONDON’S LIT- 
ERARY TAILOR 


LONDON tailor has re- 

vealed anew the possibilities 

of the advertizement as a 

medium of literary expres- 

sion. H. Dennis Bradley, 
proprietor of an establishment in Old 
Bond Street, is the new author who, 
in his advertizements in the London 
Nation and the English Review, has 
expressed an original philosophy of 
life and clothes. Mr. Bradley’s “ads” 
take the form of epigrams and aphor- 
isms, stories and plays, trenchant 
bits of social criticism, Whitmanesque 
prose, and preachments of various 
types. Often they deal with the per- 
plexities and problems of male attire; 
but more often they forget to. In- 
stead of advertizing the tailoring busi- 
ness, they merely reveal the piquant 
personality. of H. Dennis Bradley. 
Here, for instance, are a few of the 
Bradleyan aphorisms published in the 
Nation: 


“When the Profiteer is asked, ‘What did 
you do in the great war, daddy?’ he will 
be able to answer proudly, ‘I did well.’” 

“It is more logical for sterile spinsters to 
theorize on love than for childless men to 
dogmatize on the future of ‘our chil- 
dren.’” 

“Old men in armchairs have little re- 
gard for veracity. We hear them saying, 
‘We have won the war’; why not ‘They’? 
Or is it an erroneous impression that the 
young men in the trenches had something 
to do with it?” 

“T do not really like commercialism, but 
I appreciate caviare and a Rolls Royce. 
And so I am commercial—occasionally.” 

“My only objection to business is that it 
interferes with pleasure.” 

“Wisdom is negative unless it enables 
one to appreciate the joy of foolishness.” 

“Unless handicapped by education, it is 
not really difficult to become a millionaire 
if one is unscrupulous, but it impairs the 
mental and physical digestion.” 

“Pessimists say, ‘The good die young.’ 
Optimists say, ‘The Young die! Good!’” 


But it is perhaps Mr. Bradley’s icono- 
clastic philosophy of clothes—a philos- 
ophy of reconstruction—that entitles 
him to our profoundest respect. He has 
openly declared war against the “boiled 
shirt.” Its complete abolition, this new 
advertizing philosopher believes, should 
be one of the great benefits of the 
victory of the Allies. “After all,” we 





phesied. I was never to know the price 
of money. I was that way at the age of 
three or three and a half, and so I have 
remained until my old age, which has 
weighed lightly upon me, and it does for 
all spirits free from avarice and conceit. 
No, maman, I have never known the price 
of money. I don’t know it yet, or rather 
only too well. I know that money is the 
cause of all the evils of our so cruel 
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society, of which we are so proud. That 
little boy I, who did not know whether 
the buyer or the seller should be paid, 
makes me think now of that pipe-maker 
William Morris tells us about in his beau- 
tiful prophetic story, that ingenuous sculp- 
tor who in the city of the future makes 
pipes of unparalleled beauty because he 
makes them with love, because he gives 
them away and never sells them.” 


Dennis Bradley Expresses His 


Philosophy of Clothes Through 


the 


read in one of his advertizements, “it 
has been good for us to learn to ques- 
tion many things which we had pre- 
viously accepted without question sim- 
ply because we had lost the faculty of 
criticism.” 


“Reconstruction implies the questioning 
mind; the refusal to accept questionable 
things simply because they have existed 
long enough to become rather a dull and 
uncomfortable habit. 

“I am sanguine enough to believe that 
clothes will not escape the reconstruction 
process. 

“In pre-war days, the most rigid, the 
most stereotyped form of male clothing 
was evening dress, and when war exigen- 
cies made starch unpatriotic a shattering 
blow was struck at what seemed a cast- 
iron law. 

“The ‘boiled’ shirt cracked a faint Vic- 
torian protest, and disappeared; the tail- 
coat sought refuge amongst moth-balls, 
and for a time even the dinner-jacket be- 
came shy. 

“But now that we are face to face with 
a new era, now that nations and ideas are 
in the melting-pot, why should any of the 
ancient laws of the unimaginative Medes 
and Persians escape revision? Why, for 
instance, should we ever meekly return to 
the tyranny of starch? 

“If starch is a food, for goodness’ sake 
eat it; do not plaster it on your bosom 
and bend it round your neck. 

“The war has taught us the value of 
soft silken shirts and collars; and we 
shall not return to the Prussianism and 
the Militarism of the blind, unreasoning 
‘boiled’ shirt without a murmur. 

“It is unpleasant to look around the 
stalls of a theater and attempt to pene- 
trate the mystery of the solemn rows of 
stiff white cuirasses. What woman, ex- 
cept the virgin Elizabeth, ever wore starch 
in evening dress? Are we to assume that 
the mode of man is stiff and the manner 
of woman is light? 

“The starched shirt must go. It must 
be relegated to the provinces with the 
white kid gloves.” 


Mz. Bradley thanks the gods and his 
Irish blood for his sense of joy. He is 
an idealistic tailor, a Shaw of a tailor 
in his scathing attacks on our male at- 
tire, a Wells of a tailor in his irides- 
cent dream of what our clothes might 
be in the future. He is capable of 
writing a new “Sartor Resartus.” He 
looks forward to a renaissance of color 
in our clothes. “From my sanctum 


Medium of the Advertizement 


near the sky,” he confesses in the 
course of a Nation “ad,” “there are few 
more depressing sights on a dark gray 
day than the view I get of a London 
street. The full drabness of the scene 
soaks the mind so thoroly that it drowns 
all thoughts of joy.” 


“One gazes on London architecture of 
a highly- mixed and mostly uncheerful 
order, feels an atmosphere anything but 
enlivening—an atmosphere that has the 
gift of bringing before the mind’s eye all 
the futility of the past, the hopelessness 
of the future and the sinister rustlings of 
the income-tax papers. Seen from these 
giddy heights, in the street below the 
gloom is deepened by a moving mass of 
male humans who infest the scene and 
add to its misery by dressing like a collec- 
tion of black beetles. 

“Why do we do it? Why have we done 
it for so long? There was a time when 
men were not afraid of color; when 
thought was free in sartorial matters; 
when a cravat was an event, and a frilled 
shirt a delicate, foaming affair which de- 
served, and received, a lifetime’s devotion 
to her art from the artistically-minded 
laundress. Oh, for a modern Sans-Géne! 

“Color played its proper part in men’s 
lives: from Pepys to Goldsmith, from 
Grammont to Brummell they reveled in 
discreet color. Who in the world tore 
man away from color, and why he per- 
mitted himself to be torn away are points 
which a future historian of the damnable 
Victorian era should study. Not only in 
art and in literature but in clothes has it 
been an era of miserable and gloomy 
failure. 

“And a myth has grown up, a monstrous 
stupid myth, which whispers drearily that 
the man who dares to swerve one hair’s 
breadth from the sombre blacks and tone- 
less grays is an effeminate fool, unworthy 
of the regard of the serious-minded who 
tread life’s stony paths in solemn drab, 
wear substantial boots and ‘sensible’ 
mackintoshes, whose domestic traditions, 
whose ‘atmosphere’ and ‘art’ are a blend 
of heavy mahogany sideboards and arm- 
chairs, ‘classic’ efforts of aged Academi- 
cians, and, generally, eccentricities of the 
Great Exhibition Period.” 


It is the sign of the times that when 
he sets out to choose his civilian 
clothes, the demobilized man chooses 
color, notes this tailor-philosopher in 
another amusing “ad.” Psychologi- 
cally, he believes, this is only natural. 
“For too long he has been living in a 
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world of hideous drab, and his whole 
nature craves for relief. . . . Clothes 
have an effect on the wearer.” 


“Just before war broke out we were 
undergoing a similar reaction against 
drabness. The season of 1914 had been 
remarkable for a mild revolution against 
the dreary old Victorian conventions 
which bound the male to drabs and grays 
and blacks; man, possibly influenced by 
the example cf woman, had discovered 
that, after all, even he could exchange 
drabness for light, and feel unashamed. 

“But in spite of his cravings, it would 
have been long before the ordinary tradi- 
tion-hampered man would have dared on 
his own initiative; he is a timid beast, 
sartorially, and has to be guided. There- 
fore, manufacturers were approached and 
instructed to provide cleverly subdued 
blendings of rich subtle colors, and the 
ordinary man did not realize that he was 
walking the dusty pavement literally in 
purple and gold. 

“All he was aware of was that his 
garments pleased him and gave him emo- 
tions he had never experienced from 
blacks and grays. And, as his taste be- 
gan to awaken, he found that there were 
opportunities for individualism in his at- 
tire which pleased him. To be able to 
call for a mixture of russet brown and 
peacock blue, indigo and purple, or pheas- 
ant and violet, and to be conscious that 
there would be nothing in the finished 
garment to call for busman’s ribaldry, 
tickled his pride and flattered his nascent 
artistic sense. 

“That was in 1914. . . . Then war came 
and a world of drab and mud. And for 





A FORGOTTEN FRIEND OF 
AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 


O descendant of that unique 

figure, Caron de Beaumar- 

chais, was invited to represent 

France at the unveiling of 

the Statue of Liberty, where 
his name would not have been out 
of place by the side of that of 
Lafayette. Beaumarchais was the 
one great European friend of Amer- 
ican independence who has not even 
been named in our school histories. 
Yet, according to many authorities, 
he did more to bring aid to the 
American revolutionists, and at the 
time it was most needed, than was done 
by any and all of the others put to- 
gether. In “Baumarchais and the War 
of American Independence” (Richard 
G. Badger, The Gorham Press), Eliza- 
beth S. Kite has remedied this long 
neglect of the most practical European 
friend of the American Revolution. In 
a foreword to Miss Kite’s study, James 
M. Beck indicates briefly the nature of 
Beaumarchais’s efforts. “How did aid 
first come to America from France?” 
This is a question, says Mr. Beck, few 
Americans are able to answer. He 
tefers to the secret aid which Beau- 
marchais secured for the armies of 





THE BELOVED SCHEMER 





nearly five years Art, Beauty, Joy, and 
Life have been things of no account. 

“Now, after years of this horrible 
world, this death in life, Youth has re- 
turned with a fierce loathing of ugliness, 
clamoring for color, for brightness, for 
light and joy.” 


This matter is one of such tremen- 
dous social significance to Mr. Brad- 
ley that he has even forsaken the me- 
dium of the advertizement and has 
contributed a striking essay to the 
English Review on “the Garb of Peace.” 
He fights that dreadful enemy—the 
Great Dress Tradition. He boldly as- 
serts that ugliness does not breathe vir- 
tue. Man is, sartorially, a timid beast, 
and feels himself lamentably un- 
trained. “A few nervous excursions 
into waistcoats, which usually end in 
the wildest of grays and fawns; a tie 
or two which suggested that somewhere 
in the world there was such a thing as 
sunshine and color; a faint expression 
of a hope of better times in store in his 
scarce-seen hosiery —these were the 
limits of his personal courage in ad- 
venturing on new seas.” Now, in the 
general reconstruction, let us cast aside 
the Victorian conventions of dullness in 
clothes. Mr. Bradley elucidates: 


“Ugliness is not morality; shapelessness 
is not always chastity; lack of self-respect 
does not necessarily indicate uprightness, 
and contempt for appearances does not 
inevitably imply master-mind. 

“Now that the old orders have changed, 





Us 


Washington, without which “the Amer- 
ican Revolution might have ended in 
a fiasco before Dr. Franklin reached 
Paris in his quest for such aid.” 


“It is true beyond question that before 
Dr. Franklin ever left America on his 
great mission, France was secretly aiding 
the Colonies, and that no one was more 
responsible for that aid than the distin- 
guished author of ‘The Barber of Seville’ 
and ‘The Marriage of Figaro.’ All that 
the average American knows of the sub- 
ject is that Dr. Franklin was well received 
in France, and that, after the battle of 
Saratoga, the French government decided 
to enter into a formal alliance with Amer- 
ica; and sent to Washington its armies 
and navies under Rochambeau and De 
Grasse, and that among the chivalrous 
volunteers was Lafayette, a household 
name in every American home. Without 
depreciating the chivalrous services of the 
knightly Marquis, his contribution to the 
foundation of the American nation from 
a practical standpoint was less than that 
of Beaumarchais; but while Lafayette’s 


name is lisped with affectionate gratitude . 


by every American child, the names of 
America’s earlier friends in France, like 
Beaumarchais and the great foreign Min- 
ister, Vergennes, are almost unknown. 
“Had Beaumarchais’s services in send- 
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the old Bastiles have toppled in dishon- 
ored ruins, the old absurd tyrannies have 
been flung contemptuously from their 
pinchbeck thrones; now that men, with 
awakened vision, with new ideas and un- 
trammeled, minds, are seeking to con- 
struct a new future, do not let us clog 
our bodies with an environment which 
stifled us for too long. 

“We may not go back to the rainbow 
shades and wonderful stuffs of the bucks 
and the dandies of olden time—do what 
we will, we live in utilitarian days — but 
whatever comes do not let us revert to 
the hideous hues and shapelessness of the 
Victorian era. ... 

“Thank heaven! the prices of men’s 
clothes are never likely to rival women’s ; 
and men’s clothes have one great virtue— 
that of durability. 

“So a drastic and not unhealthy change 
will come about in the household of mod- 
erate incomes, an approximation to the 
real equality of the sexes; the man will 
spend more on his adornment, and the 
woman, of necessity, less. Before the 
war, where the woman spent four or five 
times as much on clothes as a man, she 
will in future have to content herself with 
twice as much, and the world will be a 
happier and more wholesome spot—if the 
assumption be true that women dress to 
annoy other women and to please other 
women’s husbands. 

“But whatever problems the immediate 
future presents, never let us lose the van- 
tage we have gained over the Ghouls of 
Ugliness and Drabness; never let us for- 
get that we have discovered Color and 
Beauty and have begun to realize their 
utility in a utilitarian age.” 





Caron de Beaumarchais Did Even 
More Than Lafayette to Help 


Gain Our Independence 


ing arms and munitions to Washington’s 
army, when they were so imperatively 
needed, been better known, there might 
have been a less dangerous agitation in 
the American Congress for an embargo 
on the shipment of arms and munitions to 
France in those earlier days of the present 
war, when France stood at a great dis- 
advantage with its powerful adversary by 
reason of its comparative lack of equip- 
ment.” 


Miss Kite’s life of Beaumarchais, 
says James M. Beck, reads like a ro- 
mance of Dumas. He was one of the 
most fascinating personalities that his- 
tory has ever known. Beaumarchais 
was D’Artagnan in the flesh. As a 
litterateur, he was as brilliant as Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan. As a publicist 
he was another Junius. As a financier 
he was something of a Harriman. As 
a secret emissary of the French gov- 
ernment he reminds us of Sherlock 
Holmes. As a diplomat he was as 
clever as Talleyrand. And as a dram- 
atist, one might add to Mr. Beck’s 
eulogy, he was an earlier and a gayer 
Bernard Shaw. He was, in short, one 
of the most extraordinary characters 
of an extraordinary era. “His influ- 
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ence in precipitating the revolution was 
recognized by Napoleon himself,” to 
follow Mr. Beck, “when he said that 
the memorials of Beaumarchais in his 
great struggle against the corrupt judi- 
ciary of France, which in their destruc- 
tive force are nothing undervalued to 
the polemics of Junius, was ‘the Revo- 
lution in action.’ ” 

Miss Kite traces in detail and by 
document the fantastic story of Beau- 
marchais’s efforts on behalf of the 
colonists. His patriotism was mixed 
with commercialism, but his motives 
were never sordid. Thomas Stewart 
MeNiccoll, writing in Reedy’s Mirror, 
comments thus on the long neglect of 
Beaumarchais: 


“From American sources it is shown 
that Silas Deane, in a letter addressed to 
Congress, November 29, 1776, said: ‘I 
should never have completed what I have 
but for the generous, the indefatigable 
and the spirited exertions of Monsieur 
Beaumarchais, to whom the United States 
is indebted more than to any other person 
on this side of the water.’ Other evi- 
dence shows that while Franklin never 
knew fully of all that Beaumarchais had 
done, and suspected the motive of what 
he did know, he yet advised Congress to 
pay the Frenchman’s claims. 

“If these things are true, then how ex- 
plain the silence and neglect shown to a 
great benefactor? There is no plain and 
conclusive reason in sight, but a number 
of plausible probabilities. Miss Kite gives 
a variety of these, chief among them be- 
ing the jealousy of Arthur Lee, and the 
bitter enmity of a certain Dr. Dubourg, 
friend and correspondent of the great 
Franklin. This bitter Frenchman thought 
he and not Beaumarchais should have 
been the agent selected to send the Amer- 
icans aid, and when he did not have that 
honor he poisoned the ear of his friend, 
Franklin, when that marvelous old man 
arrived on the scene. 

“If the greatest and wisest man of his 
day, who was already on the spot, sus- 
pected the motives and perhaps doubted 
the integrity of Beaumarchais, it is small 
wonder that others not so favorably lo- 
cated should do the same. There is some- 
thing in Franklin’s deadly coldness to 
Beaumarchais to suggest that the serious- 
minded and practical patriot could not 
understand such a volatile, contradictory 
and enigmatic character. No doubt the 
wild stories circulating in Paris about 
Beaumarchais had reached the Sage’s 
ears. It was said, for instance, that 
Beaumarchais had poisoned two wives 
for their money, and that his whole aim 
in the American supply business was to 
make more money. Instead of it being 
the historians who do not like to chronicle 
disinterested deeds, it is generally the peo- 
ple who refuse to accept them as such, and 
always search for some hidden motive. 
In the Spanish merchant business, Beau- 
marchais had done his work so well that 
he fooled nearly everyone. He was taken 
for the character he assumed, a greedy, 
avaricious money-maker, and the taint 
never wore off.” 


Against accusations of avarice and 
self-interest in his activities with the 
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THE GAYEST STATESMAN 


This is the portrait of Caron de Beau- 
marchais painted by Nattier in 1765. eau- 
marchais was watchmaker, adventurer, diplo- 
mat, playwriter—author of the immortal 
Figaro. oreover, Beaumarchais conceived, 
planned and directed the policy which his 
genius and persuasiveness induced the con- 
servative government of Louis to accept for 
sending aid to the American Colonies. 








new American republic, Beaumarchais 
made an indignant protest. That he 
helped to establish the independence 
of the colonies he considered the great- 
est act of his life. In December, 1779, 
he, in a letter, wrote: 


“It would have been to disgrace the 
greatest act of my life, the honorable part 
which I had in the liberty of America, if 
I had mingled it with the discussions of 
a vile lawsuit... . It was my scorn, my 
indignation, which made me keep silence. 
It is broken; I will hold my tongue no 
more on that great object, the glory of 
my entire life. They say that my sordid 
avarice has been the cause of the mis- 
fortunes of the American people. My 
avarice, mine, whose life is only a circle 
of generosity, of benevolence. I will not 
cease to prove it, since their savage libels 
have rendered so many men unjust. Not 
a single being, who went at that time from 
Europe to America, without having pecu- 
niary obligations to me, of which nearly 
all are due me still; and no Frenchman 
has suffered in that country whom I have 
not aided with my purse. I invoke a wit- 
ness, whom it does you honor to respect, 
the very valiant general of your troops. 
Ask him if my services did not hunt out 
unfortunate Frenchmen in every corner 
of America. 

“Render justice to my good heart, no- 
ble Marquis de Lafayette; your glorious 
youth, would it not have been ruined with- 
out my wise counsel and the advances of 
my money? You have very well repaid 
all that was loaned you by my orders; 
and I say it to your glory, you have added 
fifty louis more than were due to me, to 
join that money to the charitabie institu- 
tions which I was founding of the pauvres 
méres nourrices.... 

“And you, Baron von Steuben, Comtes 
Pulasky, Bienousky, you, Trongon, Prud- 
homme, and a hundred others, who have 


never acquitted their debts to me, come 
out of your tombs and speak!” 


Mr. McNiccoll commends Miss Kite 
for her complete and fully documented 
account of Caron de Beaumarchais’s 
relation to the War of American Inde- 
pendence, but also for her interesting 
recital of all the varied phases of his 
wonderful and volatile career. Beauy- 
marchais was his own Figaro. He was 
a French Benvenuto Cellini: 


“His romantic rise from watchmaker 
and inventor to a minor court position, 
and thence up, as instructor in music to 
the king’s daughters, friend and partner 
of a financier, writer of moral plays, to 
the full-blown renown of the witty author 
of the ‘Barber of Seville,’ ‘Figaro,’ and 
the dangerous: and powerful pleader of 
the ‘Memoir,’ which grew out of one of 
Beaumarchais’s many lawsuits, attracted 
and startled all France by its merciless 
and witty exposé of her rotten courts, 
Even Voltaire had to exclaim, after his 
first denunciation, ‘I am afraid that after 
all this brilliant, hare-brained fellow is in 
the right against the whole world. What 
man! He has everything: jesting, grav- 
ity, gaiety, pathos, every species of elo- 
quence without seeking after any.’ Other 
interesting chapters tell of his secret- 
service work for two kings, and, among 
other things, retell the strange story of 
the Chevalier d’Eon, soldier, diplomat 
and mysterious masquerader in woman's 
attire.” 


In the opinion of a critic of the 
N. Y. Evening Post, who seems thoro- 
ly familiar with the literature of the 
subject, Miss Kite goes decidedly too 
far in saying that to Beaumarchais 
goes the credit of having roused the 
French government to a realization of 
the honorable part it might play in the 
great conflict. It is the opinion of 
other authorities, we read, that Ver- 
gennes turned to the lively Beaumar- 
chais, a royal favorite, simply as, the 
most effective missionary he could find 
to plead his cause. It is unfortunate 
that so much of Miss Kite’s material, 
says the Post reviewer, is from sec- 
ondary sources, that there is no men- 
tion of Blanche E. Hasard’s earlier 
work on the same subject. Neverthe- 
less, the story is full of color: 


“The merit of the volumes lies in bring- 
ing together from diverse sources, some 
of them not easily accessible, the material 
for a full exhibition of his public career. 
The nafrative of the activities of the 
clever author of ‘Figaro’ and ‘The Barber 
of Seville’ in playing the observer for 
Vergennes in England; in arguing with 
the reluctant King; in undertaking the 
secret supply of the Americans; in assist- 
ing in the ripening of affairs toward a 
full and open alliance; in his relations 
with the Americans sent to Paris—Frank- 
lin, Lee, and Deane; and finally in losing 
a large part of his fortune in ventures for 
the United States—all this makes an in- 
teresting story, well worth telling with 
the fulness with which Miss Kite has 
treated it.” 
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FALSE RODINS 


THE LESSON OF THE 


LATEST RODIN SCANDAL 


ROM the beginning of his long 

career as a sculptor until his 

death, Auguste Rodin was al- 

most uninterruptedly the center 

of one artistic scandal or an- 
other. Even his death, two years ago, 
has not, evidently, prevented the con- 
tinuance of such affaires. Just now the 
French press is reverberating with the 
question of the so-called fau#s Rodins— 
the false Rodins. M. Bénédite, curator 
of the Luxembourg gallery, has be- 
come involved in a legal dispute with 
Charles Emile Jonchery, who had in 
former years been an artizan in the 
studio of the great sculptor. M. Jon- 
chery claims that Rodin had given him 
permission to reproduce some of his 
statues. It is a case, says Armand Rio, 
once more of a great artist becoming 
after his death the victim of ghoulish 
and greedy individuals, who have not 
hesitated to place in commercial circu- 
lation false works of art signed by his 
great name. Rodins have been cast and 
manufactured in series and sold in 
England, in America and even in 
France by casters who discovered a 


guilty but lucrative employment of the 
idle hours brought to them by the war. 
There were false bronzes, false marbles 
and even fake drawings signed by 
Rodin. Once the scandal was made 
public and investigation inaugurated, 
no less than six of the counterfeit 
marbles were discovered under a heap 
of rubbish in a garden rented by Jon- 
chery in the Rue de Vanves. Then in 
various hiding-places were unearthed 
fifteen, twenty-eight and finally no less 
than forty-seven “false” Rodins. Sculp- 
tors and casters were accused. Every- 
one, it seemed, had a few. 

Rodin had willed his work to the 
French nation and the law which con- 
firmed the acceptance of his art, in the 
last days of 1917, to follow the Matin, 
provided for a regulation of the public 
administration to fix measures neces- 
sary for the protection of the artist’s 
work. But even as late as January no 
such regulation had yet been made, 
despite the fact that as early as Feb- 
ruary, 1918, Judith Cladel had exposed 
the “sabotage” in‘a letter to Clemen- 
ceau, as president of the Council 

Madame Cladel 
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THE BURGHERS OF CALAIS 


Details and heads from this famous group are said to have been cleverly 
cast or counterfeited and placed among the dealers. 


had written: 


“It seems to 
me that it is my 
duty to advise 
you that there 
exists a ‘Rodin 
mystery,’ which, 
if known in all 
its details, would 
cause a general 
scandal. Until 
now I have scru- 
pulously refrain- 
ed from .any at- 





tempt to turn 
your attention 
even for an in- 
stant from the 


vital matters to 
which you have 
so nobly devoted 
yourself. But for 
a year I have 
been vainly try- 
ing to bring a 
stop to the pil- 
lage of the works 
of Rodin. I have 
seen Mr. Laf- 
farre, and I 
have written in 
L’Homme_ Libre 
the accompany- 
ing article, but 
without substan- 
tial result in a 
way of solving 
the problem. 
“Now, it does 
not seem possible 
that, under the 


government. of 
the man of ac- 
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The Pitfalls of Commercial- 
ism Into Which the Success- 
ful Sculptor is Apt to Fall 


tion and the artist you yourself are, the 
work of the greatest sculptor of modern 
times should be treated as his work has 
been treated since he imprudently, at my 
mad suggestion, bequeathed it to the 
French Republic.” 


The general scandal has of course 
come out, and, if we may believe an 











EVE 


Many collectors who may flatter themselves 
that they possess the authentic Rodin “Eve” 
may be disappointed to learn that the partic- 
ular statues they possess were sold without | 
the consent of the great sculptor. 








anonymous sculptor who discusses the 
case in the Revue de Paris, may lead 
to a revision of the ethics which should 
protect the artist and his works. As a 
matter of fact, celebrated and distin- 
guished workers in the arts are not 
themselves entirely free from blame: 


“May artists return to the ungrateful 
but fecund toil of the artizan, that guar- 
dian of probity in art. To-day artists are 
in the habit of wanting to work too swift- 
ly and to make too many things. They 
believe that they have found the way to 
do this. But art cannot participate in 
those benefits of civilization. It accom- 
modates itself badly to this era of ma- 
chinery ; it remains above time and beyond 
progress. Sculpture must remain the 
realization, from the hand of the artist 
himself of the work his own brain has 
conceived, embellished and caressed, that 
he has made his very own and which he 
must nurse in the labor and travail of 
matter, which resists the chisel but whose 
imprint it must carry.” 


Modern sculptors, the same writer 
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sagely notes, have mistrusted and avoid- 
ed the manual labor which is so great 
a part of their art. Too many sculptors 
have lost the sense of their medium. 
They are ignorant of the quality and 
character of marble, of stone, of bronze, 
of wood, and it often happens that 
after making a model in clay, they have 
it executed in stone or wood without 
finding out if that medium is suitable. 


“The evil comes from the fact that cer- 
tain artists to-day wish to produce too 
much. Not only do they wish to produce 
the utmost, which, of course, augments 
their resources, but they wish to distri- 
bute as widely as possible their most suc- 
cessful efforts. It is especially terra cotta 
that lends itself most easily to such repro- 
duction! . . . Certain sculptors who have 
once tasted the fruits of this type of mer- 
cantilism go even further: it happens that, 
to reproduce from a successful work the 
greatest number of copies, to ‘arrange’ it 
in different fashions, in order to have the 
air of producing new works. That is 
what Rodin did with his subject of La 
Belle Heaulmiére. Such commercial op- 
erations are certainly advantageous to the 
artist, must be even more so to the art 
dealers, and it is very doubtful that the 
glory of the artist is in any way increased 
by this multiplication of his best work.” 

Surely the great Rodin is not himself 
blameless. The Mercure de France 
published a letter written in 1884 by 
the sculptor in which he seems to coun- 
tenance the reproduction of his work. 
The Boston Transcript is inclined to 
look upon the whole affair as one of 
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BALZAC 


Rodin’s disputed and celebrated head of the great novelist is one of the works which have 
been reproduced not wisely but too often and sold in various countries. 








the foibles of a great genius. The sculp- 
tor who attempts to derive a lesson for 
artists from the scandal in the Revue de 
Paris points out the importance of be- 





ANOTHER NOBLE LORD WHO WROTE 
THE PLAYS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


NOTHER Shakespeare has ap- 
peared, at least another can- 
didate for the honors of 
William Shakespeare. A dis- 
tinguished French scholar, 

Abel Lefranc, of the Collége de France, 
has banished Bacon as well as the 
Bard of Avon as the true creator of the 
great comedies and tragedies. In his 
newly published study “Sous le Masque 
de William Shakespeare” (Payot, Paris, 
2 vol.) he elaborates the claim that 
the real author was William Stanley, 
Sixth Earl of Derby. The three car- 
dinal points of Stanleyism, as advanced 
by M. Abel Lefranc and translated by 
Alvan Sanborn in the N. Y. Tribune, 
are these: 


“1. The dramatic and other works which 
were produced and published, from the 
last years of the sixteenth century on, 
under the namé of the actor, William 
Shakespeare, of Stratford-on-Avon, can- 
not by any manner of means have been 
composed by this personage. 

“2. All the evidence goes to prove that 
the veritable author of these works was 
a member of the English aristocracy who 
wished to keep his identity a secret. 

“3. An. extraordinary combination of 


concordances, of inferences and of posi- 
tive facts justifies us in thinking that the 
dramas and the other poetical composi- 
tions attributed to William Shakespeare 
are, in reality, the work of William Stan- 
ley, sixth Earl of Derby (1561-1642). 

“In whatever domain we pursue our re- 
searches, multiple concordances, clear, 
convincing and decisive, appear between 
the facts of the life of William Stanley, 
sixth Earl of Derby, and the plays pub- 
lished under the name of William Shake- 
speare. ... Everything, in brief, appears 
to us mediocre in the man of Stratford; 
his portrait, his handwriting, his marriage, 
his love affairs, his business affairs, his 
last will and testament, his soul. We can 
never recognize in him the author of 
‘King Lear’ or of ‘The Tempest.’ Per 
contra, the career of William Stanley, 
sixth Earl of Derby, his extended travels, 
his tempestuous existence, his ordeals and 
his passionate attachment to the theater, 
offer us the most perfect accord con- 
ceivable with the works of the greatest 
creator of souls. ... There is a funda- 
mental contradiction between the actor 
from Stratford and the refined and aristo- 
cratic works with which he is considered 
to have made his début in his play-writ- 
ing career... . The author of the pieces 
played and published under the name of 


ing unique. ‘What is to keep our ar- 
tists from this vain business of traffick- 
ing? We address to them that wish 
of Elie Réclus: ‘Beware of success.” 


A French Savant Ban- 
ishes Both Bacon and 
the Bard of Stradford 


Shakespeare could be only a member of 
the English aristocracy, a patrician, fa- 
miliar by birth and by education with the 
politics, the manners and morals, the tra- 
ditions, the ideals, the sentiments, the pre- 
occupations and the language of the most 
elevated and the most polished social 
classes of the Elizabethan epoch. . . . All 
the Shakespearian plays, with one or two 
exceptions, are situated in the courts of 
kings or in the abodes of the great. 
Never have the ideas and the sentiments 
of princely and aristocratic milieux been 
comprehended and described with a more 
intimate, a more subtle penetration. Simi- 
larly, the significance of race, of nobility 
of blood, never met a more sympathetic 
interpreter. No genuine connoisseur cat 
hesitate to recognize this general trait in 
the immortal works. Everywhere, and 
especially in the political pieces, we feel 
that it is a member of an aristocracy who 
is speaking and that he treats things from 
the view-point of an enlightened noble, 
with the conceptions peculiar to a member 
of the ruling class. All the plays, be they 
borrowed from English history, from 
Greek history or from Roman history, be 
they yclept ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Cymbeline,’ ‘Othel- 
lo,’ ‘Love’s Labor Lost,’ ‘The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,’ ‘The Tempest,’ ‘Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream,’ ‘As You Like It, 
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‘King Lear,’ ‘Macbeth,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ ‘A Winter's 
Tale’ or ‘All’s Well That Ends Well,’ 
prove this amply from one end to the 
other.” 

To follow further the thesis of the 
French scholar, William Stanley, Earl 
of Derby, was thoroly familiar with 
law and music, a familiarity evident in 
many of the plays. The scholarly, 
philosophical Prince of Denmark is 
Stanley’s portrait of himself during 
the long period of depression coin- 
cident with his lawsuits. The noble 
earl also portrays himself as Jacques in 
“As You Like It” and again as Pros- 
pero in “The Tempest”—Prospero, the 
grand seigneur, who had meditated 
long and seriously on the art of govern- 
ing men, who had contemplated from a 
lofty pinnacle the spectacle afforded by 
society and whom severe ordeals had 
mellowed into the most generous of 
moralists. 

To cap the climax of his astonishing 
thesis, the French savant exclaims 
ironically of the Stratfordians: “What 
a marvelous faculty for development, 
what wealth of imagination and what 
prodigious power fo extracting some- 
thing out of nothing!” As Mr. San- 
born points out, M. Lefranc lays him- 
self open to the same charge. He 
iterates and reiterates that little is 
known of Shakespeare of Stratford, 


and most of that little is legend. But 
at the same time he systematically in- 
dulges in comparisons between that 
Stratfordian Shakespeare and his dear- 
ly beloved Stanley. Mr. Sanborn sum- 
marizes some of the arguments: 


“Shakespeare of Stratford, for example, 
cannot be the author of the Shakespearian 
plays because many of them have Euro- 
pean settings, and Shakespeare of Strat- 
ford — gratuitous assertion — never trav- 
ded; because they celebrate noble friend- 
ships, and Shakespeare of Stratford— 
gtatuitous assertion — never had an inti- 
mate friend; because they reveal a senti- 
ment for history, and Shakespeare of 
Stratford — gratuitous assertion — had no 
curiosity regarding the past; because they 
were exceptionally exempt from interfer- 
ence on the part of the Censor, and 
Shakespeare of Stratford—gratuitous as- 
sertion—had no pull with the government. 

“The homage to Queen Elizabeth in the 
‘Midsummer-Night’s Dream’ would have 
been an unpardonable impertinence from 
Shakespeare of Stratford; and yet, at the 
time it was uttered, nobody doubted that 
itcame from this same Shakespeare of 
Stratford. 

Shakespeare of Stratford could not 
have defended magic with impunity in 
The Tempest,’ and yet, at the time ‘The 
Tempest’ was made public, nobody doubt- 
td that Shakespeare of Stratford was its 
author, . . . 


“Note likewise these examples of an un- 


Sophistication which verges dangerously 
near the very naiveté M. Lefranc delights 
to ridicule in the Stratfordians: 

“Because Shakespeare of Stratford ap- 
Popriated (according to the diary of the 


A NEW SHAKESPEARE 


lawyer Manningham) amorous favors 
which were intended for his fellow actor 
Burbage, Shakespeare of Stratford can- 
not have created the ideal loves of the 
Shakespearian dramas. 

“Shakespeare of Stratford, having made 
a mediocre marriage, cannot have por- 
trayed the gallant wooings and the bril- 
liant nuptials of the Shakespearian plays. 

“Shakespeare of Strattord, having sued 
his debtors, cannot have been the author 
of the immortal passage in the ‘Merchant 
of Venice,’ beginning ‘The quality of 
mercy is not strained.’” 


M. Lefranc confesses that he had long 
suspected that the comedian from Strat- 
ford was not the real author of the 
plays, but neither was he convinced of 
the claims either of the Baconians or 
the Rutlandians. In the summer of 
1916 he chanced upon a clue, in the 
form of a modest item in the Eliza- 
bethan State papers, which has finally 
led to the publication of the results of 
his researches. In his own words: 


“Having to return several English books 
borrowed from a big library, I took a last 
hasty glance at them. I was profoundly 
moved at reading in one of them, which 
I had opened at random, the following 
(purely incidental) entry, in the course of 
an article consecrated to a totally unre- 
lated subject: ‘From a letter comprised in 
the State Papers of Queen Elizabeth, we 
learn that the Earl of Derby; in June, 
1599, was solely occupied with writing 
pieces for the comedians.’ This testimony 
is formulated in terms that are almost 
identical in two letters written the 30th 
of June, 1599, by a personage called 
George Fenner to two correspondents 
(the one his partner, Balthazar Gybels, at 
Antwerp, and the other, Sir Humfredo 
Galdelli, or, in his absence, Giuseppe 
Tusinga, at Venice): “‘Therle of Derby is 
busyed only in penning comedies for the 
commoun players,’ and ‘Our Erle of Dar- 
by is busye in penning commodyes for the 
commoun players.’ 

“I asked myself whether so precise 
a bit of information might not furnish the 
one so long desired, and orient research iu 
a new direction. The grand seigneur, 
whose literary occupations are revealed by 
this text, was William Stanley, sixth Earl 
of Derby. As to the dramatic works com- 
posed by him in 1599, all continue to be 
unknown. Not a single comedy has ever 
been cited, played, performed or published 
under his name, to the best of our present 
information. The two letters in which 
his name appears were addressed from 
London, by a political agent who was 
working in England for the Catholic 
cause, to correspondents at Antwerp and 
at Venice. They were destined to remain 
secret, and would have remained secret 
had they not been somehow intercepted by 
the government of Elizabeth — whence 
their presence in the State Papers. The 
contents of these documents tells us that 
a part of the English Catholic nobility 
discounted, about this time (June, 1599), 
the possibility of an insurrection. They 
desired to be able to rely, in the event that 
the projected movement succeeded, upon 
the Earl of Derby, whom they regarded 
as an eventual heir to the throne, and 
whose name and support would conse- 
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quently be exceedingly useful to them. 
The agent Fenner had sounded the earl, 
but the result proved to the interested 
parties that they could not count upon 
his participation. Submerged in the com- 
position of pieces destined for profes- 
sional comedians—those of his own or of 
another troupe—he refused, under any 
pretext whatsoever, even the gravest, to 
interrupt his self-imposed task.” 


Altho the book of Abel Lefranc has 
attracted as much comment and at- 
tention among French Shakespearians 
as the study of Célestin Demblon of 
Liége, who claimed that Roger Man- 
ners, fifth count of Rutland, was the 
only true Shakespeare, it has n>t con- 
vinced many of the critics. Writing in 
the Revue des deux Mondes, André 
Beaunier suggests that it would be 
pleasant to imagine that M. Lefranc, 
professor in the College of France and 
author of so many fine works on French 
literary history, had had nothing to do 
with these two volumes which have 
been published under the name of Abel 
Lefranc, just as the drama of Stanley 
appeared under the name of Shake- 
speare! That chance which has been 
so disagreeable for Shakespeare would 
be advantageous in this case for M. 
Lefranc. 

André Fontainas contributes to the 
Mercure de France an essay entitled 
“The Lice on Shakespeare’s Rosebush,” 
taking as his text Ruskin’s observation 
that “we subordinate simple positive 
facts to the most fugitive hypotheses.” 
Like M. Demblon and the rest, says 
this authority, M. Abel Lefranc affirms, 
argues, decides: he submits his proofs 
in the most peremptory fashion. “Who 
knows if these erudite professors may 
not now decide that Lord Rutland and 
Lord Derby collaborated on the plays?” 


“What does it matter .. . whether the 
poet’s name was really William Shake- 
speare or Rutland or Derby, or even Fran- 
cis Bacon, Lord Verulam? Let us keep 
for him, until at least some decisive- and 
certain document appears to change it 
without a contest, the name tradition has 
given to him. .This resolution would have 
the merit of conforming to the vows of 
Rutland and Derby; it would, moreover, 
render them the pious homage of lending 
ourselves to the carrying out of their 
own wishes. 

“However that may be, it is certain that 
the works of M. Demblon or of M. Abel 
Lefranc, no less than those of Sidney Lee, 
of Frank Harris and the others without 
number, who have gone to battle about 
the works and the life of Shakespeare for 
so many years, will not prevent the suc- 
cessive swarms of critical biographers, of 
commentators, of scholiasts, of professors, 
of investigators, of dissecters, of hunters 
and of inventors of all sorts, without 
speaking of the pestilential tribes of 
translators and adaptors, of actors and 
directors, to feed through the centuries 
upon the rosebush of Shakespeare, to 
nourish themselves upon it and to draw 
their parasitic existence from it. But 
Shakespeare’s rosebush is a vigorous one.” 











OR the first time, a great part 
of American letters is actual- 
ly American.” This is one of 
the opening statements in the 
Introduction to Louis Unter- 

meyers new book on “The New Era 
In American Poetry” (Henry Holt & 
Company). He goes on to enlarge the 
statement, extending it to music and 
pictorial art as well as to letters. Until 
recently our paintings “had filled end- 
less galleries with placid arrangements 
of Greek nudes, Italian skies and 
French theories.” Our sculpture and 
our architecture were no better, and 
our music, up to twenty years ago, “had 
been a series of sentimentalized echoes 
of the least original of Europeans; 
stale drippings adulterated and sweet- 
ened by drawing-room Moodys and 
Sankeys.” Even Macdowell, we are 
told, was at his best when he was least 
indigenous. As for poetry, it differed 
but slightly from the other arts in “its 
lack of national individuality.” Not 
one of the New England group of poets 
“burned with a keen and racy original- 
ity.” Lowell, more than the others, felt 
the dignity of native character, but 
when he disclosed it he “revealed only 
the part that was most obvious and 
‘comic’ through a dialect that is the- 
atrical and often misrepresentative.” 
Emerson’s skill as an artist “was used 
to intellectualize and dehumanize al- 
most everything he touched” and his 
originality became lost in a “deter- 
mined effort to translate European 
and especially German abstractions.” 
Bryant was “a chilly and water-color 
Wordsworth.” To Longfellow “the 
world was a German picture-book, 
never detaching itself from the softly 
colored pages.” The only praise Mr. 
Untermeyer bestows with any fervor 
is given to Whitman and Poe, and even 
Poe “sought refuge in a land of fan- 
tasy.” Cooper and Hawthorne are 
treated no better than the poets. And 
of all the New England group of writ- 
ers it is said, “They are safely buried 
in old anthologies, where they are read 
by no one, or esconced as ‘Life Lessons’ 
in schoolbooks for the edification of 
children under fifteen.” 

Having thus filled in the background 
of his picture with deep Rembrandt 
shadows, piling them on until the fig- 
ures of the past generation are almost 
submerged, Mr. Untermeyer proceeds 
to paint the foreground with vivid 
lights that Sorolla might envy. Here 


is what he says of the American poets 


of to-day: 


“We are now in the midst of one 
of those tremendous spiritual upheavals 
when, as in every great crisis, the thought 
of man, grown more powerful and intro- 
spective, bursts forth in poetry. And the 
quality of that poetry is human, racy and 
vigorous; it is not only closer to the soil 
but nearer to the soul. Our poets have 
shaken themselves free, first of all from 
the pontifical rhetoric, the tag-end mor- 
alizing of our literary doctors and doc- 
trinaires. And as they have rid them- 
selves of the tradition of didacticism, they 
are growing clear of the tradition of rou- 
tine romanticism. 

“By that I do not mean that our poets 
are any the less genuinely romantic. They 
are more so. For they are getting their 
romance out of themselves and their lives 
(like Herrick and Villon and Heine) 
rather than out of books or cloudy and 
classical legendry. There still is an un- 
deniable beauty in the ancient myths, but 
to most of the living pocts it is a frayed 
and moth-eaten beauty. .. . 

“Poetry has swung back to actuality, to 
heartiness and lustihood. And most of 
all, it has returned to democracy — in 
America, for the first time. Latterly the 
most exclusive and aristocratic of the arts, 
appreciated and fostered only by little 
salons and erudite groups, poetry has sud- 
denly swung away from its self-imposed 
strictures and is expressing itself once 
more in the terms of democracy.” 


We sympathize with Mr. Unter- 
meyer’s enthusiasms, but we fear that 
both the lights and shadows of his pic- 
ture are somewhat overdone. We are 
quite sure that a few figures from the 
publishers and librarians might be com- 
piled that would dispel his illusion that 
boys and girls of fifteen are the only 
readers to-day of Longfellow and 
Bryant and Emerson and Lowell. 
Every generation loves to dethrone the 
idols that its fathers have worshipped. 
We don’t feel the same way that they 
felt in the seventies and eighties, and 
consequently they were all hypocrits in 
those days, and that was the reason 
the poets could not express themselves 
fully!’ This is Mr. Untermeyer’s view 
and it is a disappointingly shallow 
view. He is a keen and able critic, but 
he is so at outs with everything the 
New England writers stood for that his 
judgments of them are next to worth- 
less. The Lowell centenary has just 
been celebrated. We wonder how many 


of the poets who are on Mr. Unter- 


meyer’s list as inaugurating the new 


' 


tion of the living writers at the ex- 
pense of the older writers, on whom 
most of the newer writers were nour- The s 
ished. The new poets are different— J aq ; 
But are they better? They are I'm gl 
better for us. But will they be better To ta 
for the next generation and the next And s 
one after that? Who can tell? Will Imagii 
Amy Lowell’s “Patterns” outlast James Shado 
Russell Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Laun- J tees 
fal,” and Lindsay’s “Congo” outlive 
Bryant’s ‘“Thanatopsis,” 
“Hired Man” survive when Longfel- 
low’s “Evangeline” is forgotten? Per- Simpl: 
haps they will; but so far they have In pat 
lived less than ten years, while the Simpl; 
others have lived half a century or In gee 


If one is looking for a new note in 
poctry, let him take up “Poems About B 
sae 3 ut fi 
God,” by Lieut. John Crowe Ransom The n 
(Henry Holt & Co.). 
with great unconventionality, with God h 
something of the same scorn, indeed, And s 
which we bestow upon a Governor or At tw 
a President who is letting things get § But a: 
out of hand. Lieut. Ransom sees When: 
things his own way, and he has the 
courage of his own vision. 
suggests Robert Frost: 


Poor little elms beneath the oak! 

They thrash their arms around and poke 

At tyrant throats, and try to stand 

Straight up, like owners of the land; But 1 
~ . ut lil 

For they expect the vainest things, 

And even the boniest have their flings. 
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By Lieut. Jonn Crowe RANSOM. I 


Y window looks upon a wood f 


That stands as tangled as it stood 7 
When God was centuries too young 7 
To care how right he worked, or 

wrong. The k 


His patterns in obedient trees, And b 
Unprofited by the centuries And I 
He still plants on as crazily 
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Hickory shoots unnumbered rise, 
Sallow and wasting themselves in sighs, 
Children begot at a criminal rate 

In the sight of a God that is profligate. 
The oak-trees tower over all, 

They seem to rise above the brawl, 
They seem—but just observe the hoax, 
They are obscured by other oaks! 
They laugh the weaklings out of mind, 
And fight forever with their kind. 


For oaks are spindling too, and bent, 
And only strong by accident; 

And if there is a single tree 

Of half the size it ought to be, 

It need not give him thanks for that, 
He did not plan its habitat. 


When tree-tops go to pushing so, 
There’s every evil thing below; 
There’s clammy fungus everywhere, 
And poison waving in the air, 

A plague of insects from the pool 
To sting some ever-trusting fool, 
Serpents issuing from the foot 

Of oak-trees rotten at the root, 
Owls and frogs and whippoorwills, 
Cackling of all sorts of ills. 


Imagine what a pretty thing 

The slightest landscape-gardening 

Had made of God’s neglected wood! 
I'm glad man has the hardihood 

To tamper with creation’s plan 

And shape it worthier of man. 
Imagine woods and sun-swept spaces, 
Shadows and lights in proper places, 
Trees just touching friendly-wise, 
Bees and flowers and butterflies. 


An easy thing to improve on God, 
Simply the knowing of even from odd, 
Simply to count and then dispose 

In patterns everybody knows, 

Simply to follow curve and line 

In geometrical design. 


Gardeners only cut their trees 

For nobler regularities. 

But from my window I have seen 
The noblest patch of quivering green 
Lashed till it never quivered again. 
God had a fit of temper then, 

And spat shrill wind and lightning out 
At twinges of some godly gout. 

But as for me, I keep indoors 
Whenever he starts his awful roars. 
What can one hope of a crazy God 
But lashings from an aimless rod? 


THE BACHELOR. 
By Lieut. Jonn Crowe RANsoM. 


HE wind went cold as the day went 
a. old, 
And I went very sad, 
Till I saw something by the road 
That brought me round and glad. 


The keen wind nipped me northerly 
And bent me back almost, 

And I was the worst discouraged man 
Abroad on any boast, 


The road was rocks and wilderness 
And never a sign of a town, 

It tapered up a wicked hill, 

I tried to curse it down, 


But like an undefeated man 
I mounted, slow and hard: 


SOME STRIKING NEW POEMS 


And round the top was a little house 
With a woman in the yard. 


She was a housewife in her yard, 
Tending her husband’s place; 
The broom was busy in her hand, 
The goodness in her face. 


She brushed the yard, she brushed the 
step, 

She made the leaves to spin, 

Tidying up her husband’s place 

Outside as well as in. 


I knew no woman and no house 
And night was just ahead; 

Yet I went cheerful down the hill, 
Rested and warmed and fed. 


For some man had a woman there 

To keep his board and bed; 

“T have seen women by these bad roads, 
Thank God for that,” I said. 


Le Gallienne retains his touch of 
magic, tho he so rarely lets us see the 
proof of it nowada s. He is not an 
imagist or a vers librist or any of the 
very new kinds of poets. He is a senti- 
mentalist, such as every poet in days 
gone by was supposed to be, and he is 
open to Mr. Untermeyer’s strictures 
for not being predominantly American 
and democratic. But he can write 
poetry. This is from Ainslee’s: 


THE FACE ETERNAL. 


By RicHarp Le GALLIENNE 


REAM after dream—they come and 
ps 
Face after face, 
Smiling a fluting music from the 
heart, 
Aflame for a brief space. 
How soon they pass, 
Breathing a little fugitive “alas!” 
But only one still keeps its ancient place, 
Proudly apart, 
The same brave glow and bloom still on 
its face. 


Face after face! 

Yet but one face for me, 

Year after year, spring after spring, 
Snow after snow; 

With magic freshness and persistency, 
It will not go; . 

For, being gone so many an aching year, 
In vain it makes pretense of vanishing 
To some far sphere; 

Still strangely it is here, 

Never so near. 


When I behold the dreams that still go on, 

Still to be touched and to be gazed on still, 

And see Time’s writing on their weath- 
ered brows, 

And mark the long endurance of old 
vows, 

Valiantly withering, 

I am most glad that face of mine is gone, 

The ancient sting 

Abates—yea, almost happy I grow, 

Because that lovely mortal shape of her 

Long since did go 

Beyond the limits of my famished eyes, 

Into the paradise of all things fair; 
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And with stern Death I make my quarrel 
up, 

For all that bitter and heartbroken cup 

He to my lips one April morning set; 

For now I see 

It was his wizard touch upon her brow 

That saves her still for me; 

That, having met, we never can part 
now— 

She never fade, nor ever I forget. 


When David Morton publishes his 
book of sonnets, we are going to sce 
a notable addition to sonnet literature. 
Here is one of his latest and best— 
from the Bookman: 


WOODEN SHIPS 
By Davin Morton 


HEY are remembering forests where 
they grew: 
The midnight quiet and the giant 
dance; 
And all the singing summers that they 
knew 
Are haunting still their altered circum- 
stance. 


Leaves they have lost, and robins in the 
nest, 
Tug of the friendly earth denied to 
ships, 
These, and the rooted certainties, and 
rest— 
To gain a watery girdle at the hips. 


Only the wind that follows ever aft, 
They greet not as a stranger on their 
ways; 
But this old friend, with whom they drank 
and laughed, 
Sits in the stern and talks of other days, 
When they had held high bacchanalias 
still, 
Or dreamed among the stars on some 
tall hill. 


Here is a new and pleasing variation 
on a theme dear to many poets. We 
quote from the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion: 


A 


The trees which grow along its way, 
They heckon, beckon day by day. 

The clouds balloon above its track 

And signal me, “Why hold you back? 
The world is waiting here for you; 

Its floors are green, its roof is blue, 

And all its scenes are fresh and new 

As wild wood violets drenched in dew.” 


THE ROAD. 
By EpMuND VANCE COooKE. 


HURRYING road runs past my 
door, 

It runs away forevermore 

And sings of wood and sea and 
shore. 


A hill, horizoned, seems to rise 
To join it to the distant skies, 
And from its summit surely stands 
A vision of The Joyous Lands. 


And every wisp of wind which passes 
Hints of the lure of cushioned grasses, 
The perfumes of the lily pond, 

The laughing, loitering brook beyond; 
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And there, half hidden by the leaves 
Wherein the wood-dove coyly grieves, 
There, in a dimly beckoning bower, 
Tendriled and trailed with bud and flower, 
There, in the fullness of her charms, 
Safe-hidden from the world’s alarms, 
Is. Beauty—holding out her arms! 


The road still hastens past my door 
Beyond the far-horizoned shore, 
And bids me wander and explore, 
But here I keep forevermore. 


Only as we resist the lure 
Of dreams do any dreams endure. 


We suspect that Miss Widdemer had 
Joyce Kilmer in mind when she wrote 
these stanzas that appear in the Book- 
man: 


A POET IN PARADISE 


By Marcaret WIDDEMER. 


URELY in some old room of Heaven, 
By some celestial fire, 
He who loved fires and friendships 
so 
Still keeps his heart’s desire. 


And Herrick leans and laughs with him 
Along their bench of gold, 

While Chaucer murmurs leisurely 
Some blithe old tale untold. 


O surely while the flames leap high 
As Syrian watchfires blew, 

King David comes to speak with him 
Of wars and sons they knew: 


Or down the meads of paradise 
Where God’s true gallants ride, 
He speaks of love and honor now 

To Lovelace at his side: 


But when at eve by Heaven's gate 
The blessed souls keep ward, 

I think he waits where Beatrice 
Walks with her dark-cowled lord. 


And, looking down, where one green star 
Lies on the sky’s deep dome, 

“And was it long,” he asks of her, 
“Before your love came home?” 


We are taking liberties with George 
Jay Smith’s poem in the Conservator. 
We are omitting five lines at the begin- 
ning of the first stanza and three lines 
at the beginning of the third stanza, all 
of which refer (disparagingly) to 
other speakers than Helen Keller, and 
eleven lines that form next to the last 
stanza. If the author chooses to shoot 
us, let him shoot. Our conscience is 
clear. We have improved his poem. 


WHEN HELEN KELLER SPOKE. 
By Grorce JAY SMITH. 


HE arose, Helen Keller, 
Who never hears her own voice, 
Nor any voice, 
Who never sees the sun, the fields, 
the streams, 
Nor any human face, 
Whose hands alone, sensitive as antennae, 
Convey to her imprisoned brain all it can 
know 


Of life, of language, and of human 
thought. 

She arose, and out of her changeless dark- 
ness and inner silence 

Spoke. 


With sightless eyes fixed and almost void 
of expression, 

She stood and made her lips, laboriously 
taught, utter words, 

Words that came forth colorless, mo- 
notonously chanted, 

Difficult to understand, for she could not 
sing the customary tunes of language, 

Yet words that were every one a triumph, 
an achievement, a wonder, 

For they uttered the soul of one who had 
outgeneraled fate 

And become a great woman. 


It would have been marvelous to hear her 

~ say that grass is green, 

Or that music is sweet, 

Or that she had learned to read Mother 
Goose; 

But, under her terrible handicap, she had 
traveled far, 

Denied the fundamental opportunity that 
is everyone’s, 

The use of hearing, sight, familiar speech, 
She had far outstripped those men and 
women who sat listening to her, 

She had become a person of culture, of 
trained mind, 

The mistress of many languages, of the 
circle of the sciences, of philosophy 
itself ; 

Nor was she merely all this, 

She alluded to herself as a Liberal; 

She was one helping to bear the burden 
of the world! 


And as she spoke, 

Some who had ears became aware 

That they heard not the music she could 
hear, 

And having eyes they saw not the glories 
that were present to her. 

Awed, silent, moved with humility and 
self-reproach, 

They listened to Helen Keller’s chanting 
strange voice, 

That voice from beyond some dark mys- 
terious barrier, 

Watched upon her lips and unsecing eyes 
an expression of her ecstatic raptness, 

And when she sat down burst into loud 
plaudits, 

Which she could not hear. 


There is a long vista in this poem in 
the Forum—long and dreadful—and it 
stretches ahead as well as behind: 


THE SCARLET THREAD. 
By Danie HENDERSON. 


“Behold, when we come to the land, 
thou shalt bind this line of scarlet thread 
in the window which thou hast let us 
down by.”—Joshua, ii, 18. 


ED as the lips of Rahab, 
Harlot of Jericho, 
Hung the thread from her case- 


ment 
Ages on ages ago. 


Over the fire and slaughter 
Shone the cord’s rich flame: 

Out of her ruined city 
Rahab, the shielded, came! 
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Swiftly the spinners of evil 
Gathered the thread and spun; 

Nightly robed in its color, 
Daughters of Babylon! 


How its riotous tangles 
Twisted dancer and priest! 
Twined the groves of Astarte! 
Girded the emperor’s feast! 


Solomon, from his window 
Watching Jerusalem, 

Mused on the subtle woman 
Flaunting her scarlet hem! 


Men go marching to battle: 
Suddenly flares from a door— 

Deadlier than their foemen— 
Crimson that Rahab wore! 


Yea, and the spindles that fashioned 
Nineveh’s red attire 

Spun for our present cities 
The halter of desire! 


Then is the thread so woven 
Into the web of the race 

That, age through age, we must bear it 
Down to the Judgment-place? 


When will our spirits sicken 
Of weaving the cloth of doom? 
When will the God within us 
Shatter its shuttle and loom? 


This may be low-brow poetry (from 
the N. Y. Times), but it is not too low- 
brow to appeal to us: 


DOUGHBOYS. 


By CHARLTON ANDREWS. 


AID the Captain: “There was wire 
S A mile deep in No Man’s Land, 
And the concentrated fire 
Was all mortal nerve could stand; 
But these huskies craved the chance 
To go out and leave their bones!” 
“The climate’s quite some damp in 
France,” 
Said Private Thomas Jones. 


Said the Major: “What is more, 
At the point wiiere we attacked, 
Tough old veterans loudly swore 
Hindy’s line could not be cracked. 
But the 27th said, 
‘Hindenburg! That guy’s a myth 
“T slept last night in a reg’lar bed,” 
Said Private Johnny Smith. 


hd ” 


Said the Colonel: “They had placed 
Pillboxes on the crests. 

I can safely say we faced 
Maybe thousands of those nests. 

But our doughboys took one height 
Seven times in that hell’s hail.” 

“And were the cooties thick? Good 

night!” , 
Said Private William Dale. 


Said the General: “We were told 
Anything we'd start they’d stop— 
That the Boche would knock us cold 
When we slid across the top. 
But the 7th with a yell 
Made the Prussian Guards back down.” 
“You oughta lamped the smile on Nell!” 
Said Private Henry Brown. 








CHINA AND THE WAR IN FICTION 


Said the Sergeant: “Every shell 
Seemed to whine, ‘Old Scout, you’re 
dead!’ 
And I thought I'd gone to hell 
In a blizzard of. hot lead. 
But each bloomin’ gunner stuck 
At his post by his machine.” 
“Our orders said to hold it, Buck!” 
Said Private Peter Green. 


Said the Chaplain: “Talk of pep! 

They were there! And, may I add, 
When we clambered up the step 

That last fight, we only had 
Eighty men of Company D— 

Every one, I'll say, a man!” 
“And am I glad I’m homef Ah, oui!” 
Said Private Mike McCann. 


Mr. Kreymborg’s little magazine, 
Others, keeps trying to die and fails. 
We are glad it fails, for it always 
piques us and humbles us with a sense 
of our lack of understanding. There 
is so much in it that -e can’t make 
head or tail of. This, by Vachel Lind- 
say, we think we understand and so, in 
gratitude, we pass it on: 


THE SEA SERPENT CHANTEY 
Dedicated to Isadora Bennett. 
By VacHet Lrinpsay. 


HERE’S a snake on the western 
wave 
And his crest is red. 
He is long as a city street, 
And he eats the dead. 
There’s a hole in the bottom of the sea 
Where the snake goes down. 
And he waits in the bottom of the sea 
For the men that drown. 


CHorus: 


This is the voice of the sand 

(The sailors understand) 

“There is far more sea than sand, 

There is far more sea than land.” Yo. .ho, 
yo..ho.. 


He waits by the door of his cave 
While the ages moan. 

He cracks the ribs of the ships 

With his teeth of stone. 

In his gizzard deep and long 

Much treasure lies. 

Oh the pearls and the Spanish gold. . . 
And the idols’ eyes. ... 
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Oh the totem poles . . . the skulls ... 
The altars cold... 
The wedding rings . . . the dice... 
The buoy bells old. 

Corus. 


Dive, mermaids, with sharp swords 
And cut him through, 

And bring us the idols’ eyes 

And the red gold, too. 

Lower the grappling hooks, 

Good pirate men, 

And drag him up by the tongue 
From his deep wet den. 

We will sail to the end of the world, 
In the evening tide. 


_ We will nail his hide 


To the main mast of the moon. 
CHorus. 


Or will you let him live, 

The deep-sea thing, 

With the wrecks of all the world 

In a black wide ring 

By the hole in the bottom of the sea 
Where the snake goes down, 

Where he waits in the bottom o€ the sea 
For the men that drown? 


CHorUus. 


THE BLOOD OF THE DRAGON—A TALE OF THE GREAT WAR 


In the veins of Kan Wong ran the blood of the Dragon—the fighting blood of Old 
China. When the time came, it called to him, and not in vain. 
warrior, and the result is set down with dramatic skill by Thomas Grant Springer in the 


May number of Live Stories. 


¢ 


AN WONG, the sampan boatman, 

sat in the bow of his tiny craft, 

looking with dream-misted eyes 
upon the oily, yellow flood of the Yangtze 
River. Far across on the opposite shore, 
blurred by the mist that the alchemy of 
the setting sun transmuted from miasmic 
vapor to a veil of gold, rose the purple- 
shadowed, stone-tumbled ruins of Hang 
Gow, ruins that had been a proud, walled 
city in the days before the Tai-ping Re- 
bellion. 

Viewing its slowly dimming towers as 
they sank into the fading gold of the 
mist that the coming night thickened and 
darkened as it wiped out the light with 
a damp hand, Kan Wong dreamed over 
the stories that his father’s father—now 
revered dust somewhere off toward the 
hills that dimly met the melting skyline— 
had told him of that ruined city, wherein 
he, Kan Wong, had not Fate made men 
mad, would now be ruling a_ lordly 
household, even wearing the peacock 
feather and embroidered jacket that were 
his by right of the Dragon’s blood, that 
blood now hidden under the sun-browned 
skin of a river coolie. Kan Wong 
stuffed fine-cut into his brass-bowled pipe 
and struck a spark from his tinder box. 
Through his wide nostrils twin streamers 
of smoke writhed out, twisting fantas- 
tically together and mixing slowly with 
the rising river mist. His pipe became 
a wand of dreams summoning the genii 
of glorious memory. The blood of the 
Dragon in his veins quickened from the 
lethargy to which drudgery had cooied it, 
and raced hotly as he thought of the 
battle past of his forefathers. 

Off somewhere along the river’s wind- 
ing length, where it crawled slowly to the 
sea, lay the great coast cities. The lazy 
ripples, light-tipped, beckoned with luring 
fingers. There was naught to stay him. 
His sampan was his home, and movable, 


therefore the morrow would see him turn- 
ing its bow downstream to seek that 
strange city where, he had heard, dwelt 
many Foreign Devils who now and then 
scattered wealth with a prodigal hand. 


N that pale hour when the mist, not yet 

dissipated by the rising sun, lay in a 

cold, silver veil upon the night-chilled 
water, he pushed out from the shore 
and pointed the sampan’s prow down- 
stream. Days it took him to reach salt 
water. He loitered for light cargoes at 
village edges, or picked up the price of 
his daily rice at odd.tasks ashore, but 
always, were it day or night for travel, 
his tiny craft bore surely seaward. Mile 
after slow mile dropped behind him, like 
the praying beads of a lama’s chain, but 
at last the river salted slightly, and his 
tiny craft was lifted by the slow swell of 
the sea’s hand reaching far inland. 

The river became more populous. The 
crowding sampans, houseboats, and junks 
stretched far out into its oily, oozy flow, 
making a floating city as he neared the 
congested life of the coast, where the 
ever-increasing population failed to find 
ground space in its maggoty swarming. 
As the stream widened until the farther 
bank disappeared in the artificial mist 
of rising smoke and man-stirred dust, the 
Foreign Devils’ fire junks appeared, ma- 
jestically steaming up and down—swift 
swans that scorned the logy, lumbering 
native craft, the mat sails and toiling 
sweeps of which made them appear mo- 
tionless by comparison. A day or two of 
this and then the coast, with Sharghai 
sprawling upon the bank, writhing with 
life, odoriferous, noisy, perpetually awake. 

Kan Wong slid into its waterfront tur- 
moil, an infinitesimal human atom added 
to it. His tiny craft. fixed itself upon 
the outer edge of the wriggling river life 
like a coral cell attaching itself to a slow 


The coolie turned into a 


We have abbreviated the story considerably in reprinting it. 


growing atoll. From there he worked 
his way inshore, crawling over the craft 
that stretched out from the low banks 
as a water beetle mi,ht move over the 
flotsam and jetsam caught in the back- 
water of a sluggish stream. Once in the 
narrow, crowded streets of the city itself, 
he roamed aimlessly, open-eyed to its 
wonders, dreamily observant. Out of the 
native quarter and into the foreign sec- 
tion he moved, accustoming himself to 
these masters of mystery whom he was 
about to serve, calling sluggish memory 
to his aid as his ears strove to recon- 
struct the meaning of the barbarous 
jargon, 


NTO the quarter where the Foreign 

Devils and the native population came 

together to barter and to trade, he 
strayed one day. A Foreign Devil in a 
strangely unattractive uniform was ad- 
dressing a crowd of coolies in their own 
tongue. Kan Wong attached himself to 
the outer edge of the impassively curi- 
ous throng, his ears alert, his features, 
as ever, an imperturbable mask. The 
foreign officer, for such he seemed to be, 
was making an offer to the assemblage 
for contract labor: one dollar a day, with 
rice, fish, and tea rations, for work in a 
foreign land. Kan Wong translated the 
money quickly into yens. The. sum 
seemed incredible to him. What service 
would he not perform for such payment? 
Why, within a year, or two at the very 
most, with careful frugality, he might 
return and buy himself a junk worthy of 
* Dragon dreams of the river. And 
then... 

The officer talked on, persuading, hold- 
ing out the glittering lure of profit and 
adventure. Kan Wong listened eagerly. 
He had thought there was a ban on con- 
tract labor, but perhaps this new Repub- 
lican Government, so friendly to the 
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Foreign Devil, had removed it. Surely 
one who wore the uniform of a soldier 
and an officer could not thus publicly 
solicit coolies without the sanction of the 
mandarins, or escape their notice. 

Kan Wong studied the crowd. It con- 
tained a few Chinese soldiers, who were 
obviously keeping order. He was satis- 
fied, and edged his way closer to the 
speaker. There, already, ranged to one 
side was a line of his own kind, jabber- 
ing to a Celestial who put down their 
names on slips of rice paper and ac- 
cepted their marks, which they made with 
a bamboo brush, that they bonded them- 
selves to the adventure. Kan Wong 
gained the signing table. Picking up the 
brush, he set his name, the name of one 
of the Dragon’s blood, to the contract; 
accepted a duplicate, and stepped back 
into the waiting line. 


IS pay and his rations, he was tcld, 

would begin two days hence, when 

he was to report to the fire junk 
now lying at the dock, awaiting the 
human cargo of which he was a part. 
Kan Wong memorized the directions as 
he turned away from his instructing 
countryman. Of the Foreign Devil he 
took no further notice. Time enough for 
that when he passed into service. The 
God of Luck had smiled upon his bold- 
ness, and, reflecting upon it, Kan Wong 
turned back to the river and the sampan 
that had so long been his floating home. 
No sentimental memories, however, clung 
about it for him. Its freight of dreams 
he had landed here in Shanghai, marketing 
them for a realization. The sampan now 
was but the empty shell of a water beetle, 
that had crawled upon the bank into the 
sun of Fortune to spill forth a dragon 
fly to try newly found wings of adven- 
ture. 

He found a customer, and, with much 
haggling after the manner of his kind, 
disposed of his boat, the last tie, if tie 
there was, that bound him to his present 
life. Waterman he had always been, and 
now had come to him the call of the 
Father of All Waters. The tang of the 
salt in his nostrils conjured up dreams as 
magical as those invoked by the wand 
of the poppy god. Wrapped in their rosy 
mantle, he walked the streets for the next 
two days, and on the third he took his 
way to the dock where lay the fire junk 
that was to bear him forth into the won- 
ders of the Foreign Devils’ land. Larger 
she loomed than any he had ever seen, 
larger, oh, much larger, than those which 
had steamed up the Yangtze in swanlike 
majesty. But this huge bulk was gray— 
gray and squat and powerful. Once 
aboard, he found it crowded with an army 
of chattering coolies. They swarmed in 
the hold like maggots. Every inch of 
space was given over to them, an army, 
it seemed to Kan Wong, in which he 
was all but lost. 


AY after day across the waste of 

¢ water the ship took its eastern way. 
Never had Kan Wong dreamed 
there was so much water in the world. 
The broad, long river that had been his 
life’s path seemed but a narrow trickle 
on the earth’s face compared with this 
stretch of sea that never ended, tho the 
days ran into weeks. The land coolies 
chafed and found much sickness in the 
swell, but Kan Wong, used ever to a mov- 
ing deck, found the way none too long, 
and smiled softly to himself as he counted 
up the dollars they were paying him for 
the keenest pleasure he had ever known. 
At last land appeared. The ship swung 
into the dock, disclosing to the question- 
ing eyes of Kan Wong and his kind a 
new strange land. In orderly discipline 
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they were marched off the vessel and on 
to the dock. But rest was not theirs as 
yet, nor was this their final destination. 
From the fire junk they boarded the fly- 
ing iron horse of the Foreign Devils; 
again they were on the move. Swiftly 
across the land they went, over high 
mountains crowded with eternal snow, 
thence down upon brown, rolling plains 
as wide as the flat stretches of the broad 
Yangtze Valley; eastward, ever eastward, 
through a land sparsely peopled for all 
its virgin fertility. Behind their flying 
progress the days dropped—one, two, 
three, four, at last five; and then they 
entered a more populous region. Kan 
Wong, his nose flattened against the glass 


that held the moving picture as in a, 


frame, wondered much at the magic that 
unrolled to his never-sated eyes. Yet the 
journey’s end was beyond his questioning. 
Once more they came to a seaport. 
Marching from the carriages, once more 
they beheld the sea. But this time it 
was different—more’: turbulent, harsher, 
more sombre with the hint of waiting 
storms. Was there, then, more than one 
ocean, Kan Wong asked himself? He 
found that it was indeed so when once 
more a fire junk received them. This 
one was grayer than the first that they 
had known. Upon her decks were guns 
and at her side were other junks, low, 
menacing, with a demon flurry of vicious 
speed, and short, squat funnels that 
belched dense smoke clouds. Within the 
town were /many Foreign Devils, all 
dressed alike in strange drab uniforms; 
on the docks and here and there at other 
places they bore arms and other unmis- 
takable equipment of fighting men, which 
even Kan Wong could not but notice. 


HE gray ship moved out into a cold 

gray fog. With it were other ships 

as gray and as crowded, ships that 
crawled with men, strange Foreign Devils 
who clanked with weapons as they walked 
aboard. Again a waste of water, through 
which the ship seemed to crawl with a 
caution that Kan Wong felt, but did not 
understand. With it, on either side, 
moved those other junks—squat, men- 
acing, standing low on the horizon, but 
as haunting as dark ghosts. Where were 
they bound, this strangely mixed fleet? 
Often Kan Wong pondered this, but gave 
it no tongue to his fellow-passengcrs, 
holding a bit aloof from them by virtue 
of his caste. 

Again they neared the shore, where 
other boats, low-built and bristling with 
guns, flew swiftly out to meet them like 
fierce ocean birds of prey. Now they 
skirted high, bleak cliffs, their feet hid in 
a lather of white foam; then they rounded 
the cliffs and passed into a storm-struck 
stretch of sea through which they rolled 
to a more level land, off which they cast 
anchor. The long ocean journey was fin- 
ished at last. 

There was a frantic bustle at this port, 
increasing a hundredfold when once they 
set foot upon the land. Men—men were 
everywhere; men in various uniforms, 
men who spoke various tongues in a con- 
fusing babel, yet they all seemed intent 
upon one purpose, the import of which 
Kan Wong could but vaguely guess. All 
about them was endless movement, but no 
confusion, and once ashore their work 
commenced immediately. 

From the fleet of fire junks various car- 
goes were to be unloaded with all speed. 
and at this the coolies toiled. Numberless 
crates, boxes, and bags came ashore to be 
stowed away in long, low buildings, or 
loaded into long lines of rough, boxlike 
carriages that then went scurrying off be- 
hind countless snorting and puffing fire- 
horses to the east, always to the east and 


north. Strange engines, which the For- 
eign Devils saw to it that they handled 
most tenderly, were also much in evidence, 
and always, at all hours the uniformed 
men with their bristling arms and clank- 
ing equipment crowded into the carriages 
and were whisked off to the east, always 
to the east and north: They went with 
much strange shouting and, to Kan 
Wong’s ears, discordant sounds that they 
mistook for music. Yet now and then 
other strings of carriages came back from 
the east and north, with other men—men 
broken, bloody, lacking limbs, groping in 
blindness, their faces twisted with pain 
as they were loaded into the waiting fire- 
junks to recross the rough sea. 


HEN came the turn of the coolies to 
be crowded into the boxlike carriages 
and: to be whisked off to the east. 

With them went tools—picks, shovels, and 
the like—for further work, upon the na- 
ture of which Kan Wong, unquestioning, 
speculated. It was a slow, broken journey 
that they made. Every now and then they 
stopped that other traffic might pass them, 
going either way; mostly the strange 
men in uniforms, bristling with guns, 
hurrying always to the east and north. 

At last they too turned north, and as 
they did so the country, which had been 
smiling, low, filled with soft fields and 
pretty, nestling houses, little towns and 
quiet, orderly cities, changed to bleak 
fields, cut and seared as by a simoom’s 
angry breath. Still there were little 
towns—or what had been litle towns, 
now tumbled ruins—fire-smitten, gutted, 
their windows gaping like blind eyes in 
the face of a twisted cripple. Off to the 
east hung angry clouds from which the 
thunder echoed distantly; a thunder low, 
grumbling, continual, menacing, and 
through the clouds at night were light- 
ning flashes of an angry regu. Toward 
this storm it seemed that all the men 
were hurrying, and so too were the 
coolies of whom Kan Wong was one. 
Often they chattered speculatively of the 
storm beyond. What did it mean? Why 
did the men hurry toward instead of 
away from it? Truly the ways of the 
Foreign Devils were strange! 

As they drew nearer to the storm, the 
river dreams of Kan Wong returned. 
This was indeed the land of the Dragon’s 
wrath. The torn and harrowed fields, the 
empty, broken towns, the distant, grum- 
bling storm, anda the armed men, hurry- 
ing, always hurrying, toward the east 
and north where the clouds darkened and 
spread—all this was in the tales that 
his father’s father had told him of those 
fifteen mad years when the Yangtze 
Valley crouched trembling under the 
fiery breath of the Dragon’s wrath. Here 
once more he saw the crumbling towers. 
and walls of Hang Gow in fresh ruin. 
Here was the ruthless wreck that even 
nature in her fiercest mood could never 
make. Truly the lure of the Dragon’s 
blood in him was drawing him, magnet- 
like, to the glory of his ancestors. 


HE one who had them in charge and 

spoke their tongue gave them their 

tools and bade them dig narrow 
ditches, head deep. From them they ran 
tunnels into deep caves hollowed out far 
under the ground. They burrowed like 
moles, cutting galleries here and there, 
reinforcing them with timbers, and lining 
them with a stone which they made out 
of dust and water. Many they cut, 
stretching far back behind the ever- 
present storm in front of them, while 
from that storm cloud, in swift and un- 
seen lightning bolts that roared and burst 
and destroyed their work often as fast as. 
it was completed, fell death among them, 
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who were only laborers, not soldiers, as 
Kan Wong now knew those Foreign 
Devils in the strange and dirty uniforms 
to be. 

As the storm roared on, never ceas- 
ing, it stirred the Dragon’s blood in Kan 
Wong’s veins. The pick and shovel irked 
his hands as he swung them; his palms 
began to itch for the weapons that the 
soldiers bore. Now and then he came 
upon a gun where it had dropped from 
its owner’s useless hands. He studied its 
mechanism, even asking the Foreign 
Devil overseer how it was worked, and, 
being shown, he remembered and prac- 
ticed its use whenever opportunity of- 
fered. He took to talking with his fel- 
low-workers, some of whom had them- 
selves fought with the rebels of New 
China, who, with just such Foreign 
Devils’ tools, had clipped the claws of 
the Manchu Dragon, freeing, the Celestial 
Kingdom forever from its crooked grip. 
He took much interest in these war im- 
plements. He became more intimate and 
friendly with his fellows, feeling them 
now to be brothers in a danger that had 
awakened the soldier soul. beneath the 
brown of his coolie skin. 


ITTLE could he make of all the 
strife about him. All of which he 
was sure was that this was the 
Dragon’s field, and he, a Son of the 
Dragon, had been guided to it to fulfil a 
destiny his forefathers had begun in the 
Yangtze Valley when with the “Hairy 
Rebels” they had waged such war as this. 
The flying death all about him that now 
and then claimed toll of one of his own 
kind was but a part of it; but all the time 
he grew to hate his humble work and 
long for a part, a real part, in the fighting 
that raged ahead, where an unseen enemy, 
of whom he grew to think as his own, 
hurled destruction among them. Often 
he spoke of this to the gang under him, 
imbuing them with the spirit of the 
Dragon’s blood that, eager to fulfil its 
destiny, once more boiled within him. 
Then one day the storm grew more 
furious. The thunder was a continual 
roll, and both from the front and rear 
flew the whining lightning bolts, spewing 
out death and destruction. Many a coolie 
fell, his dust buried under the dust of 
this fierce foreign land, never to be re- 
turned and mixed with that of his own 
Flowery Kingdom. Now and then came 
“stink pots,” filling the air with such 
foul vapors that men coughed out their 
lives in the putrid fumes. The breath of 
the Dragon, fresh from his awful mouth, 
was wrapped about thein in hot wrath. 
Past them the soldiers streamed, foul 
with fight, their hot guns spitting vicious- 
ly back into the rolling, pungent gray fog 
that followed them malignantly. Con- 
fusion reigned, and in that confusion a 
perfect riot of death. On all sides the 
soldiers fell, blighted by the Dragon’s 
breath. The coolies crouched in the 
heaped-up ruins of their newly dug 
ditches, knowing not which way to turn, 
bereft of leadership since the Foreign 
Devil who commanded them was gone, 
buried beneath a pile of earth where a 
giant cracker had fallen. 


UDDENLY Kan Wong noticed that 
S there were no more soldiers save 

only those who lay writhing or in 
still, twisted heaps upon the harrowed 
ground. The coolie crowd huddled here 
alone, clutching their futile picks and 
shovels, groveling in helpless panic. 
Disaster had overtaken them. The 
Dragon was upon them, and they were 
unprotected. All about them in scattered 
heaps lay discarded equipment, guns, even 


THE BLOOD OF THE DRAGON 


the sharp-barking, death-spitting, tiny in- 
strument that the soldiers handled so lov- 
ingly and so gently when it was not in 
action. But those who manned the 
weapons had passed on, back through the 
thick curtain of smoke that hung between 
them and the comparative safety of the 
rear. 

Kan Wong’s eyes were ahead, striving 
to pierce the pungent veil that hid the 
enemy. Suddenly his keen eyes noted 
them—the sirange uniforms and stranger 
faces, ducking forward here and there 
through the hell of their own making. 
The blood of the Dragon within him 
boiled up, now that the enemy was really 
near enough to feel the teeth and claws 
of the Dragon’s whelps. This was the 
hour for which he had lived. This was 
the Tai-ping glory come again for him to 
share. Reaching down, he picked up the 
rifle of a fallen soldier, fondled its mech- 
anism lovingly for a moment, and then, 
cuddling it tenderly beneath his chin, his 
finger bade it spit death at the misty gray 
figures crawling through the grayer fog 
in front. 

When the magazine was exhausted! he 
filled it with fresh clips and turned with 
the authority he had always wielded, and 
a new one that they instantly recognized, 
upon his shivering countrymen. 

“What are ye?” he yelled with with- 
ering scorn. “Sons of pigs who root in 
the dung of this Foreign Devil’s land, or 
men of the Dragon’s blood? Are ye the 
scum of the Yangtze River or honorable 
descendents of the Hairy Rebels? Would 
ye avenge your brothers who have choked 
to death in the breath of the stink-pots 
that have been flung among us? Will ye 
let escape this horde of Foreign Devil 
enemies who have hurled at us giant 
crackers that have spit death, now that 
they are near enough to feel how the 
Dragon’s blood can strike? Here are the 
Dragon’s claws!” He waved his bay- 
oneted gun aloft. “Will ye die like men, 
or like slinking rats stamped into the 
earth? All who are not cowards—come!” 
He waved the way through the smoke to 
the gray figures emerging from it. 

The Chinaman is no coward when once 
aroused. Death he faces as he faces 
life, stoically, imperturbably. The coolies, 
reaching for the nearest weapons, fol- 
lowed the man who showed the Dragon’s 
blood. Many of them understood the 
use of arms, having borne them for New 
China. Death was upon them, and they 
went to meet it with death in their hands. 


AN WONG dragged up an uninjured 
machine gun; the crew of which lay 
about it. Fitting the bands of car- 

tridges as he had seen the gunners do, he 
turned the crank and swung it round on 
its revolving tripod. Before its vicious 
rain he saw the gray figures fall, and a 
great joy welled up in his breast. He sig- 
naled for other belts and worked the gun 
faster. Round him the coolies rallied; 
others beyond the sound of his voice 
joined in from pure instinct. The gray 
figures wavered, hesitated, melted back 
into the smoke, and then strove to work 
around the fire of the death-spitting 
group. But the Dragon’s blood was up, 
the voice of the Dragon’s son cheered and 
directed the snarling, roused whelps to 
whom war was an old, old trade, forgot- 
ten, and now remembered in this strange, 
wild land. The joy of slaughter came 
savagely upon them. The death that they 
had received they now gave back. In 
the place the white men had fled, the yel- 
low men now stood, descendants of the 
Tai-pings, as fierce and wild as their once 
Hairy brothers. 

Meanwhile, behind them the retreating 
line halted, stiffened by hurried rein- 
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forcements. The officers rallied their 
men, paused and looked back through the 
smoke. The line had given way and they 
must meet the oncoming wave. Quickly 
reforming, they picked their ground for a 
stand and waited. The moments passed, 
but no sign of the victors. 

“What the hell is up?” snarled one of 
the reinforcing officers. “I thought the 
line had given way.” 

“It has,” replied the panting, battle- 
torn commander. “My men are all back 
here; there’s no one in front but the 
enemy !” 

“What’s that ahead, then?” The sharp 
bark of rifles, the rat-a-tat of machine 
guns, the boom of bursting grenades, and 
the yells, groans, screams and shouts of 
hand-to-hand conflict came through the 
curtaining smoke in a mad jumble of 
savage sound. 

“Damned if I know! We'd better find 
out!” They began moving their now 
rallied men back into it. 

Suddenly they came upon it—a writh- 
ing mass of jeans-clad coolies, wild-eyed, 
their teeth bared in devilish, savage grins, 
their hands busy with the implements of 
death, standing doggedly at bay before 
gray waves that broke upon them as a 
sullen sea breaks and recedes before a 
jutting point of land. 


ITH the reinforcements the tide 
turned, ebbing back in a struggling, 
writhing fury, and soon the ground 

was clear again of all save the wreck that 
such a wave leaves behind it. Once the 
line was reestablished and the soldiers 
holding it steadily, the coolies, once more 
the wielders of pick and shovel, returned 
to the work of trench repairing, leaving 
the fighting to those to whom it belonged. 

The officers were puzzled. What had 
started them? What had injected that 
mad fighting spirit into their yellow 
hides? What had caused them to make 
that swift, wild, wonderful stand? 

“Hey, you, John!” The commanding 
officer addressed one of them when a lull 
came and they were busy again at the 
tumbled earth. “What you fight for, 
hey ?” 

The coolie grinned foolishly. 

“Him say fight. Him heap big man, 
alle same have Dlagon’s blood. Him say 
fight, we fight, sabe?” And he pointed to 
Kan Wong—Kan Wong, his head bleed- 
ing from a wound, his eyes glowing with 
a green fury from between their narrow 
lids, his long, strong hands, red with blood 
other than his own, still clutching his 
rifle with a grip that had a tenderly sav- 
age joy in it. 

The officer approached him. 

“Are you the man who rallied the 
coolies and held the line?” he asked 
shortly. 

Kan Wong stiffened with a dignity to 
which he now felt he had a right. . 

“Me fight,” he said quietly—“me fight, 
coolie fight, too. Me belong Dlagon’s 
blood. One time my people fighting 
men; long time I wait.” 

“You'll wait no longer,” said the officer. 
He unpinned the cross from his tunic and 
fastened it to the torn, bloody blouse of 
Kan Wong. “Off to the east are men of 
your own race, fighting-men from China, 
Cochin-China. That is the place for a 
man of the Dragon’s blood—and that is 
the tool that belongs in your hand till 
we're done with this mess.” He pointed 
to the rifle that Kan Wong still held with 
a stiff, loving, lingering grip. 

And so, on the other side of the world, 
the Son of the Dragon came to his own 
and realized the dreams of a glory he had 
missed. 




















DANGERS THAT LURK IN THE 
RISING TIDE’OF UNEMPLOYMENT of 


NEMPLOYMENT seems to be 

increasing constantly, if irregu- 

larly, in all the larger industrial 
centers. Congress as yet has done 
nothing to provide a remedy; but un- 
less something is done at once danger- 
ous unrest is inevitable. Such is the 
assertion of Dr. George W. Kirchwey, 
Director of the New York State Branch 
of the Federal Employment Service, 
who is grappling with the unemploy- 
ment problem in our greatest industrial 
center. The situation, he goes on to 
say in Keconstruction, is likely to be 
aggravated by the return of our soldiers 
from the countries where social unrest 
has taken on the form of revolutionary 
violence, because “a man who has de- 
voted a year, more or less, to suppres- 
sion by force of opposition, is very 
likely to carry that spirit of violence 
into private life if conditions become 
intolerable.” At this writing: 


“In New England, Bridgeport reports 
7,500 unemployed, Derby 1,000, Hartford 
3,000, an increase of 1,500 over the pre- 
ceding week. The iron and steel indus- 
tries are laying off men. In Massachu- 
setts there are heavy surpluses of unem- 
ployed men in Boston, Worcester and 
Lynn. There are 23,126 textile workers 
out of employment in that State alone. 
There is heavy unemployment among boot 
and shoe workers, bricklayers, carpenters, 
laborers and machinists. Portland, Maine, 
reports a surplus of 1,000. Only in New 
Hampshire and Vermont does the de- 
mand for workers still equal the supply. 
In New York, the Albany district reports 
a surplus of 6,000 workers, an increase 
of 200 in one week. Buffalo reports a sur- 
plus of 20,000, an increase of 1,000. In 
New Jersey, Jersey City shows a surplus 
of §,000, and Newark a surplus of 6,000. 


Dr. Kirchwey and General Wood 


Raise Their Voices in a Chorus 


In Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh reports a sur- 
plus of 12,000 common laborers and 6,000 
semi-skilled, and 1,000 clerks. There is a 
shortage, however, of 1,700 miners. In 
Ohio, Cleveland reports a surplus of 75,- 
000 workers; Columbus 3,000, Youngstown 
5,500, Dayton 11,000, Toledo 8,000, Cin- 
cimnati 2,350, and Akron 2,500. The 
heaviest unemployment is among common 
laborers, building trades, semi - skilled 
workers, clerical workers and lake sea- 
men. The Middle West, the South, and 
the Pacific Coast all report the same con- 
ditions, with the situation varying in 
intensity.” 


Moreover :/ 


“There has been absolutely no legisla- 
tion by Congress to deal with this ques- 
tion. The Kenyon bill, appropriating 
$100,000,000 for public work; and the bill 
intended to carry out Secretary of the 
Interior Lane’s suggestions for providing 
land for returned soldiers are still held 
up. Even the appropriation for continu- 
ing the United States Employment Service 
beyond July 1, 1919, is jeopardized. There 
seems to be no realization of the gravity 
of the situation....The war made it 
clear that a great national emergency 
could not be dealt with through individual 
effort or through the spontaneous activi- 
ties of patriotic and right-minded people; 
that all the energies of state, national and 
municipal governments must be brought 
into play to organize the social power of 
the nation. The point that I would make 
is that any national emergency, whether 
arising in time of peace or of war, calls 
for the same collective and cooperative 
action. Unemployment is such an emer- 
gency. If the employer in time of war 
could see it to be his duty to reduce 
working forces to the point where his 
profits disappeared, or shut down his plant 
entirely in order to make his contribu- 
tion to war production by turning over his 





TO CHECK SCANDALOUS WASTE 
IN WAR RELIEF ORGANIZATIONS 


HERE were 14,856 war relief 
organizations of one kind and 
another in this country at the 

beginning of the war. This number has 
now been reduced to 159, most of them 
centered in New York City. An effort 
is being made to cut the number much 
lower as a corrective to the scandalous 


waste of money and duplication of 
activities in many directions. An or- 
ganization, known as the National In- 
vestigation Bureau; has been formed 
for the purpose of investigating this 
war relief work from top to bottom and 
recommending the discontinuance of 
those found not to be needed. It is the 


Warning to the Country 


workers to a necessary industry, he should 
be equally ready and willing in a crisis of 
unemployment — especially one resulting 
from the war—to make any sacrifices that 
may be necessary.” 


All of which General Leonard Wood 
echoes in an appeal to the country to 
take care of the returning soldier. It 
is not sufficient, he emphasizes in the 
Metropolitan, in which magazine he 
succeeds Colonel Roosevelt as contri- 
buting editor, to have big public re- 
ceptions; nor enough to award medals 
and decorations in lieu of work. It will 
take time, as he says, to find occupa- 
tions for such a great number of men, 
thousands of whom do not wish to go 
back to the farm, the store or the 
factory. “They are looking for new 
jobs. They will have in their minds 
pictures of the hard fighting at Chateau- 
Thierry, the desperate struggles in the 
Argonne. They are seeing visions and 
dreaming dreams. Go easy with them 
and have patience; above all try to keep 
them out of the hands of those who 
would take advantage of their tem- 
porary idleness. We can best do this 
by thoroly organized efforts to look 
after them and see that they are 
properly taken care of until they are 
once more back at work or at home. 
. . . With two millions returning from 
oversea and nearly the same number in 
the country being discharged from the 
service, with the spirit of unrest abroad 
in the world, it is easy to foresee that 
we have a situation which must be 
properly handled.” 


The boys in France have been eating 200,- 
ooo pounds of lemon drops per month. 


14,856 of Them Have Been 
Reduced to 159, But 
Many are Open to Question 


intention to bring about the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary or questionable war 
relief organizations by invoking the au- 
thority of the States in which they are 
operating. While, we read, the State 
Councils Section of the Council of 
National Defense at Washington is not 
officially connected with the movement, 
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PEACE TO HAVE ITS VICTORY 


it approves the object for which the 
National Investigating Bureau has 
been formed. According to Arthur H. 
Fleming, Chief of the State Councils 
Section, who is in charge of the in- 
vestigation, there is no practicable way 
for the Federal Government to control 
the situation, as the societies which 
solicit these funds act under State 
authority. But: 


“Under the plans of the National In- 
vestigation Bureau there will be direct 
connection with the States, with leading 
States represented on the Board of Direc- 
tors, and an economical method of in- 
vestigation by which each of the States 
can profit by the result of the investiga- 
tion of a society operating in several 
States, revoking the license or authority 
under which it acts in any State if an 
examination of its affairs shows that the 
general work of war relief could be car- 
ried on better without it than with it. 

“In my opinion the great work of war 
relief could be conducted much more ef- 
fectively if the number of organizations 


enlisted in it were reduced to a very few, 
less than ten I should say. I believe it 
would be still better if the whole thing 
were turned over to the American Red 
Cross. In the list of active war relief 
organizations there are numerous meri- 
torious ones, but only in the case of the 
Red Cross do the methods in use provide 
for a complete official auditing of ac- 
counts, and surely every one who gives 
a dollar for war relief is entitled to this 
surety. ... 

“There are three main abuses, I dis- 
covered in my investigation. One is the 
payment of commissions for the solicita- 
tion of funds. These in some instances 
ran very high, as great as fifty per cent. 
A woman connected with one of the or- 
ganizations, when I referred to this, said 
that she thought it was all right, because 
that was the only way they could raise the 
money. When I asked her to place her- 
self in the position of the donor, and 
asked her how she would feel if she found 
out that $50 out of $100 she gave for war 
relief went to the solicitor, she had to 
admit that from that view-yoint she would 
not think it all right. Another abuse is 





NEEDED: 10,000,000 VICTORY GAR- 
DENS TO HELP FEED THE WORLD 


HERE were 5,285,000 war gardens 
Z in the United States in 1918. 

Why not make it 10,000,000 in 
1919 and prove that the War Garden 
was the chrysalis, the Victory Garden 
the butterfly? So asks Charles Lathrop 
Pack, head of the National War Garden 
Commission, in a call to the country 
to bestir itself and keep its pledge to 
ship 17,500,000 tons of food overseas 
by next July. This, to be sure, is fifty 
per cent. more foodstuffs than we ex- 
ported during the preceding year, but 
it is the hope of the War Garden Com- 
mission that with Belgium and France 
liberated and with millions in south- 
central Europe, to say nothing of Ger- 
many, clamoring for food, the United 
States will increase its exports this 
year to 20,000,000 tons. As the head 
of the Commission points out in his 
appeal: 


“To meet the demands for food, Amer- 
ica has two sources of supply. Food can 


VICTORY GARDENS GROW 


be raised only on the farms, by those who 
make a business of production, and on the 
lands of our cities, towns and villages. 
No other sources exist. The 40,000,000 
acres of farm land under cultivation have 
already probably reached their maximum 
of possible production for the immediate 
present. It is obvious, therefore, that if 
we are to give the world more food the 
new supply which will make this possible 
must come from the only source — the 
small gardens in our urban and suburban 
communities. .... The area of these va- 
cant lots in almost every city and town 
is amazing. Two years of successful cam- 
paign for war gardens have disclosed that 
this available land possesses vast possibili- 
ties for food production if properly mo- 
bilized. There is probably no community 
in the United States which did not have 
at least fifty acres of unused slacker land 
within its borders before the war garden 
began to thrive. Many communities had 
much more than fifty acres, and of this 
idle land it was recognized that a large 
proportion would produce vegetables in 
generous yield. 

“The year 1918 brought increasingly 
large response to the urgent demand that 
this slacker land be put to work. Back- 
yard gardens and land previously untilled 
yielded a food supply estimated by the 
National War Garden Commission, after 
careful survey, as having a market value 
of $520,000,000. This yield was produced 
on 5,285,000 war gardens. By enabling 
American households to feed themselves, 
this newly created source of supply was 
a real factor in making it possible for 
other food to be released for shipment to 
the American troops in Europe and to the 
people of the Allied nations.” 


Compared to an acre of land worked 
by the usual farming methods, the 
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excessive expenses. Large salaries are 
often paid to managers and others con- 
nected with relief organizations. With 
such a personal interest at stake, such 
managers are anxious to perpetuate their 
particular organization, whether it is fill- 
ing a useful place or not. They are preju- 
diced and cannot look fairly at the ques- 
tion whether their organization is dupli- 
cating the work of another. A further 
abuse related to the one just mentioned 
is inefficient management. Those at the 
head of some of these societies, I found, 
have had no business experience, so that 
the money is wasted because of bad ad- 
ministration. There is much duplication 
of effort. In some cases, tho not very 
many, societies have gotten together of 
their own accord. They have recognized 
that every dollar given for this great 
cause should be expended so as to bring 
the largest return, and have decided to 
cooperate in their special field. Two 
Belgian organizations did this recently on 
this basis: that one should have sole 
charge of the solicitation of funds in this 
country, and the other sole charge in Bel- 
gium of the funds so collected.” 


Must Have That Many 
to Keep Our Pledge 
to Hungry Europe 


VICTORY GARDENS MUST 
FEED THE WORLD 


HELP 


possibilities of land devoted to garden 
are surprising. It is a good acre of 
farm land, we are reminded, that will 
yield $40 in wheat, even at $2 a bushel. 
Yet $600 is a small yield for land of 
equal fertility intensively cultivated and 
enriched. An acre of suitable vacant 
community land, divided into plots and 
well cultivated will, we are assured, 
easily produce this much. Last year, in 
the District of Columbia, the records 
show an average yield of $700 to the 
acre in nearly 2,000 acres occupied by 
29,200 war gardens. Furthermore: 
“Gardening has been found to be a 
health measure. It has been used in the 
rehabilitation of convalescent soldiers. 
Around the hospitals in Europe, almost 
since the beginning of the war, vegetable 
plots have furnished the means for pro- 
viding easy and pleasant outdoor work 
for convalescents, which acted as a tonic 
to their shattered nerves and bodies. At 
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the hospitals and army camps in the 
United States this form of activity was 
employed to help in the rebuilding of dis- 
abled and convalescing soldiers. In the 
great reconstruction work at the Walter 
Reed Hospital, which lies in the outskirts 
of Washington, a fifteen-acre war garden 
proved of much therapeutic value in the 
treatment of men suffering from various 
diseases. In addition to helping them to 
regain their health and strength, garden- 
ing is training these men for the future 
and equipping them to make their own liv- 





NOBODY IS TOO FAT, TOO LEAN, 
TOO SHORT, TOO TALL, TO BE A 
VICTORY GARDENER 


CURRENT OPINION FOR MAY 
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able citizens of any 
community after they 
are out of active ser- 
vice.” 
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Commission for a 
community or neigh- 
borhood garden is 
to divide the land 
into lots sixty feet 
long and forty feet 
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wide. Each lot 
should be surround- 
ed by a_ two - foot 
path, to give pas- 
sageway for garden- 
ers whose plots are 
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boundaries. The plot AN 
shown in the accom- 
panying diagram is 
212 feet long and 
188 feet wide, containing slightly less 
than an acre. It affords room for 
fifteen gardens of the aforesaid dimen- 
sion. Each plot should be numbered, 
and they may be assigned to individual 
gardeners bp the drawing of corre- 





REMARKABLE WORK DONE IN FRANCE 
BY THE AMERICAN SIGNAL CORPS 


ITH the ending of the war has 

WV come the very serious problem 

of what to do with the vast 
amount c! permanent American army 
construction in France, such as har- 
bors, warehouses, base hospitals, rail- 
roads and telephone and telegraph 
lines. Shall most of it be scrapped or 
is it to be turned over to France for 
use in time of peace? Sooner or later 
this question must come up for settle- 
ment at the peace table. Captain Don- 
ald MacGregor, of the United States 
Signal Corps, writing in the New York 
Herald Magazine, says that when the 
armistice was signed there were 96,550 
miles of telegraph and telephone lines 
built or controlled by the Signal Corps, 
representing pole lines of 1,340 miles 
and short lines of 30,600 miles. A total 
of 3,550 miles was strung on French 
pole lines and 22,300 miles was leased 
from the French. The wire and cable 
necessary for the various connections 
is approximated at 38,760 miles. 

All this equipment, we read, is pro- 
vided with the most modern machines 
known to the telephone and telegraph 
world. The multiplex system, whereby 
it is possible to telegraph eight mes- 
sages in two directions over the same 
wire at the same time, while that wire 
is being used for telephonic purposes, 
has been employed. This, Captain 
MacGregor reports, has made possible 


the sending of as many as 47,555 tele- 
grains a day, the average number being 
actually handled daily at the close of 
the war amounting to 43,845. In fact: 


“It never would have been possible for 
Field Marshal Foch to have made a suc- 
cess of the unified command had it not 
been for the wire systems installed. 
These systems ran from general head- 
quarters to the fighting fronts and then 
back from the fighting fronts to headquar- 
ters and to the base ports. The service of 
supply, extending from the base ports to 
the fighting areca, was crisscrossed with 
the great wire systems of America, Eng- 
land and France. Originally, of course, in 
the days when the armies merely cooper- 
ated, before the time of the Foch control, 
the lines were operated as separate units. 
This system was continued in a degree 
after unified command went into effect, 
but actually the wires were available to 
General Foch and his staff without respect 
to country. The network of wires in 
France and Belgium was not alone on the 
Allied side. The Germans, too, had an 
extremely elaborate system of wires 
throughout their service of supply up to 
the battle area. Some months ago, imme- 
diately after the final drive began against 
the Germans, an American regiment cap- 
tured a chateau which was the headquar- 
ters of the German Crown Prince. This 
headquarters had forty pairs of wires run- 
ning into it and an elaborate telephone 
system with a switchboard, so that the 
Crown Prince at all times could be in 





ARRANGEMENT FOR A COMMUNITY OR NEIGH- 
BORHOOD GARDEN. ALL ROWS SHOULD RUN IN ONE 


GENERAL DIRECTION 


sponding numbers. A valuable illus- 
trated war gardening marual will be 
furnished by the National War Garden 
cation. It contains complete directions 
for the guidance of gardeners, young 
and old. 


Shall We Scrap Our Overseas 
Telephone and Telegraph 
System or Sell It to France? 


close touch with his commands. Indeed, 
telegrams and telephones played a far 
more important part in the conduct of the 
war than ordinarily is imagined.” 


In addition to the wire system built 
up in France, the Signal Corps found 
it necessary to construct a four-con- 
ductor cable from France to England. 
This cable under the English Channe} 
was laid by the British, who had the 
necessary equipment at hand, but was 
bought by the Americans. Otherwise, 
the great bulk of the wire and equip- 
ment was shipped overseas. We read: 


“In order to turn out all the long line 
wire, the field wire and the outpost 
wire which were required, the Signal 
Corps had to enlist all the manufactur- 
ing agencies in the United States. Of 
these there are about thirty, which 
worked night and day on the orders. 
These manufacturers had to turn out, 
in addition to the Signal Corps wire, 
wire for the navy, the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and the Air Service En- 
gineers and the Quartermaster Corps of 
the army. The struggle of obtaining so 
much wire, which vastly exceeded all pro- 
duction records of the country up to that 
time, is a romance in American industry. 
There were not enough braiding machines 
in existence to make all the wire which 
was needed. New equipment had to be 
built and installed in the various plants, 
the most of which are in New England. 
Under the direction of Leroy Clark, of 
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THE SOLDiER AND THE VICTORY 


New York City, chairman of the Wire 
and Cable Committee of the War Indus- 
tries Board, the heads of the various 
manufacturing concerns capable of turn- 
ing out outpost wire were brought to- 
gether in New York late last summer, and 
told what they were expected to accom- 
plish. They went to work and, breaking 
all precedent for wire production, met the 
requirements. As a result, the Signal 


Corps has abroad large quantities of this 
wire, in addition to the telegraph system 
which stretches from one end of France 
to the other. It is probable that this wire 
will be returned to the United States as 
part of the army reserve.” 


One of the striking features of the 
work, and one which has attracted the 
greatest interest, was the employment 





NEW FEDERAL HANDICAP BUREAU 
FINDS GOOD JOBS FOR OLD PEOPLE 


NEW branch of the United 
A States Employment Service 

known as the “Handicap Bu- 
reau” for the purpose of finding suit- 
able occupations for men and women 
of mature years, as well as for those 
who through physical disability have 
difficulty in finding work, has been 
created...,The first monthly report 
shows. ee 1.367 men and women who 
in yesg7irc veyond the prime of life 
have been placed in good positions. 
The youngest of these is fifty and the 
oldest seventy-two. The Illinois Han- 
dicap Bureau reports having found 
positions for four hundred and twelve 
crippled soldiers who were wounded 
in France. We read that applications 
are on file from tens of thousands of 
men and women between the ages of 
forty - five and ninety - five, indicating 
the great need for a separate division 
specializing in this work. Plans have 
been perfected for the organization of 
handicap bureaus in every State in the 
Union. 

Victor T. J. Gannon, expert on 
industrial relations, so the United 
States Employment Service Bulletin 
announces, has been made director of 


the new division, and the work of the 
Chicago Employers Association, which 
he was formerly directing, has been 
taken over by the Federal Employment 
Service. The Chicago Association, we 
read, has found suitable occupations 
for some 28,000 men of middle age 
having 45,000 dependents. The highest 
salary paid to any one of these “old 
men” is $7,500 a year and the lowest is 
$8.00 a week. Their average age is 
fifty-seven and, according to the Bulle- 
tin, ninety - five per cent. have given 
satisfaction. Further: 


“The object of the new division is to 
prevent the huge economic waste caused 
by the premature scrapping of men of 
mature years and explode the theory 
which many employers have that a man 
is dead timber after he has passed the 
age of forty-five or fifty. Placement re- 
ports from Boston and Chicago show that 
a total of 619 persons have already been 
secured employment by the Handicap Bu- 
reau. Five hundred and thirty-six were 
men past forty-five years of age, eighty- 
seven past sixty years, and thirty-three 
past seventy years. Twenty-one women 
past fifty years of age were given profit- 
able employment. Thirty-nine returning 
soldiers, physically handicapped, have been 





RECONSTRUCTION WORK AND 
THE VICTORY LIBERTY LOAN 


ECONSTRUCTION work will 
R absorb a very large part of the 

funds raised by the Victory 
Liberty Loan. Caring for the wounded 
is, of course, an imperative duty of the 
Government and, reports the Liberty 
Loan Committee, upward of three thou- 
sand soldiers, or three in every two 
thousand men in the expeditionary 
forces, have lost an arm or a leg, The 
Red Cross reports nearly three hundred 
cases of blindness, and the Army Medi- 
cal Department figures give $725 as 
the approximate cost for every patient 
received in army hospitals. More than 
ten thousand men discharged from the 
service as disabled are already receiv- 
ing vocational training, and, we read, 
the number of applicants is increasing 
daily. Under the vocational rehabilita- 
tion act, reports the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Government pays all expenses 


of training, transporting and equipping 
these men. When training, a man is 
rated as totally disabled and is entitled 
to $30 a month from the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau, with additional allot- 
ments for dependents. The Vocational 
Board makes up the difference between 
what he receives from the Bureau and 
a minimum remuneration of $65. Com- 
missioned officers get the same pay 
they received in their last actual service 
month. All this is expensive but, we 
are assured, it is justified as essential 
to reconstruction work. Whatever a 
man is adapted for is taught him. If 
he is poorly educated, he may attend 
classes in basket weaving, carpentering, 
joining, or in fact anything that will 
help him in a business or trade. 
Army statisticians estimate the total 
cost of bringing back the soldiers from 
France at $400,000,000, including travel 
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of two hundred and twenty American 
telephone girls at the various ex- 
changes. While they never found it 
necessary to go into the danger zone, 
we are told that these girls performed 
remarkable work in times of stress, re- 
maining at their posts for long periods 
and rendering a service which added 
materially to the victory. 


Object is to Prevent Pre- 
mature Scraping of Su- 
perannuated Employees 


secured employment, and three deaf and 
dumb colored girls given jobs. One spe- 
cial placement was that of a returning sol- 
dier who served in the Spanish, Mexican, 
Canadjan, and European Wars and was 
injured thirty times. He was placed at 
steam-fitting work at a wage of 54 cents. 
In order to facilitate the handling of these 
cases, the majority of which are urgent, 
local employment offices should imme- 
diately communicate with the Director of 
the Handicap Bureau, 916 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington.” 


Complete figures for the work of the 
Federal Employment Service for the 
past year show that of 4,211,942 appli- 
cants for work, 3,931,560 were referred 
to employers who took care of 3,099,- 
295 month by month as follows: 

Month Regis- | Help | 








trations) wanted Referred | Placed 
{pagery os | 82,253} 89,002) 62,642) 51,183 
eb’y | 92,452 92,594 70,369| 58,844 
March 144,156] 177,831) 118,079) 100,446 
Agee 2.00 195,578 ¥ 171,306] 149,415 
BE ,181| 328,587| 179,821| 156,284 
ian xé% 246,564 395 1, 192,798 
_ “ereee 282,294 484, 1 217,291 
August 555,505/1,227,705| 500,510 ‘ 
- 519,894/1,461,248 878,670 
| eee 576,755/1,493,434| 586,589) 440, 
idee 757,890/1,715,100| 736,468) 560,551 
eee 552,420/1,015,551) 527,524) 397,206 
12 months|4,211,942/8,799,798)3,931 ,560/3,099,295 








What Its Success 
Means to the Soldiers 
Discharged as Disabled 


by rail to seaboard, overseas trans- 
portation and fare to the soldier’s 
doorstep. To take from the camps to 
their homes the forces which did not 
go overseas will require $20,273,750 
more. A summary of this phase of 
Government reconstruction work con- 
cludes with the reminder that pay to 
dependents of disabled soldiers ceases 
when the student soldier is graduated 
from a trade-school, on the assumption 
that he has been sufficiently trained to 
earn more money than when he en- 
listed. Those who have suffered per- 
manent injuries will receive, as long as 
they live, compensation based upon the 
average impairment of their earning 
capacity. About ten thousand men, we 
read, will be unable to follow any oc- 
cupation successfully, even if trained, 
and will automatically become per- 
manent wards of the nation. 
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-_The Industrial World =: 


A FAIR WAY FOR THE GOVERNMENT 
TO TAKE OVER THE RAILROADS 


railroads of this country is some 

twenty-one billion dollars, of 
which eight and a half billions is* stock 
and twelve and a half billions is bonds, 
no great sum would be required of the 
government to buy them if their cost 
‘ alone were involved in the purchase. 
“In other words, maintains Charles Ed- 
ward Russell, the Socialist, writing in 
Reconstruction, the problem of govern- 
ment ownership can be simplified by 
condemning the roads and then buying 
them outright on the basis of returning 
all the money ever invested in their 
stocks. Never mind, he adds, about 
the physical value of the properties. 
The only thing to consider is the 
amount of money invested. That, he 
asserts, is so easily ascertained that 
“three days of tracing the financial his- 
tory of any railroad should be enough 
to show every dollar of real money that 
ever went into the concern, and some 
of these results would be quite re- 
markable, not to say startling.” For 
instance: : 


phe the capitalization of the 


“At the time the ten small railroads 
between Albany and Buffalo were con- 
solidated into the original New York Cen- 
tral the actual investment in the ten, out- 
side of a loan from the state treasury 
which was never repaid, was $1,400,000 
and the capital stock was $10,000,000. In 
1865 the capital stock was $28,795,000, of 
which $7,500,000 was investment and the 
rest had been added by the printing press. 
At the same time the old Hudson River 
Railroad from New York to Albany had 
a capital stock of $13,900,000, of which 
$4,200,000 was investment and all the rest 
had been added by the printing press. On 
December 19, 1868, the directors of the 
New York Central added $22,600,000 to 
the capital stock, for which not a cent was 
paid, and consequently it represented no 
investment. The two companies were 
then combined without the investing of a 
single additional dollar, except for the 
printing of the stock certificates, and 
what had been $45,000,000 of capital stock 
of the two became $89,257,450 of capital 
stock of the consolidated company, still 
without additional investment. Of this 
total amount less than $12,000,000 was in- 
vestment and the rest was fiction. The 
process of financiering thus begun ‘was. 
assiduously and conscientiously followed. 
In 1907 the capital stock of the company 
was $178,632,000, of which not more than 


$90,000,000 represented investment of any 
kind. The rest was the produce of 
‘melons’ and the like. It was, in other 
words, gifts or ‘benefits’ made to them- 
selves by the gentlemen’ that controlled 
the property. The benefits happened to 
take the form of additions to the capital 
stock for which no money was ever paid. 
The stock still remains and the road must 
earn dividends on it, but it is not in any 
sense an investment. 

“In thirteen years, 1893 to 1906, the 
stock ‘melons’ thus added to the concern 
amounted to $33,185,600. In seventeen 
years, from 1 to 1907, the road capi- 
talized $63,200, of its surplus earnings. 
These surplus earnings should never have 
been added to the capital. They should 
have been returned to the public in the 
shape of reduced rates. Being added to 
the capital they are only so much more 
stock on which dividends must be paid 
and so much more of bonds on which 
interest must be provided. But none of 
it can by any possibility be called invest- 
ment, and when these capitalized surplus 
earnings are taken into consideration, as 
they must be, the part of them that are 
represented iri stock brings down the total 
of actual investment in this stock to $75,- 
000,000 of a total of $178,000,000.” 


Another great railroad system that 
the government would have to buy is 
the Great Northern, which is the suc- 
cessor of the St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba, which was the successor of 
the St. Paul and Pacific. The men, we 
read, who organized the Great North- 
ern had secured the St. Paul and Pa- 
cific in the following manner: 


“They borrowed, chiefly in Canada, 
about $4,480,000. Then they quietly bought 
up the bonds of the road, held in Holland, 
at prices like thirteen and thirty per cent. 
of the face value, the Dutchmen having 
been made to believe that the road was 
practically worthless. Then they fore- 
closed, got possession of the property, im- 
mediately issued upon it $8,000,000 of new 
bonds which they sold in this country at 
104, and with the proceeds repaid the 
money they had borrowed and had $3,- 
500,000 of net profits besides the railroad 
and its land grant, which consisted of 
2,580,000 acres of very valuable land... . 
These new owners now issued to them- 
selves without paying a cent for it $15,- 
000,000 of stock, which is still in the capi- 


_tal-stock of the Great Northern. By re- 


peated stock and bond issues the owners 
had, by 1906, divided among themselves 
$407,000,000 of ‘benefits,’ gifts and melons 





Pay the Stockholders 
Every Dollar Actually 
Invested in Them 


that represented very little, if any, invest- 
ment, while these same issues brought into 
the treasury of the company only $181,- 
000,000.” 


Of course, concludes this student of 
railroad finance and former magazine 
“muck-raker,” it would not be necessary 
for the government to buy the bonds, 
and all of the stock that need be bought 
would be fifty-one per cent. It was 
in this way, he reminds us, that Ger- 
many secured control of her railroads. 
But the advisability of doing this in 
the United States is questioned, insofar 
as the remaining forty-nine per cent. 
would have to receive dividends at the 
average existing rates under private 
ownership or else the government 
would have to offer bonds in exchange 
for the outstanding stock. Consequent- 
ly, the writer argues, the proposition of 
reimbursing the stockholders for every 
dollar actually invested is “so fair that 
it is difficult to see how the most zeal- 
ous railroad lackey in the country could 
find any just objection to it.” 

Meanwhile, as B. H. Arkwright con- 
tends, in the Metropolitan, the govern- 
ment has a spotty record as an owner 
of public utilities. It already owns the 
highways, for instance, and is supposed 
to keep them in repair. By comparison 
with the railroads this is an extremely 
simple affair. Yet the government is 
plainly not able to keep our highways 
repaired or to do any rebuilding or 
construction on them without letting in 
politics—“which means not only poor 
roads and scamped jobs, but a high cost 
for highways; and a high cost of high- 
ways means to taxpayers a high cost 
for travel. Until, then, the government 
has become more efficient in the fields 
it now occupies, those fields should not 
rashly be broadened to take in the rail- 
roads.” On the other hand: 


“Private control of the railroads (tho in 
the fullest sense it has never been tried) 
is probably out of the question, without 
some supervizion. The public is wedded 
to the ‘active supervizion’ idea. The only 
moot point is how far the supervizion 
should go. Supervizion by the govern- 
ment has hitherto spelled loss for the rail- 
roads. If private control, even in part, 
be the mode of the future, investors will 
have to be found who are willing to back 
it. Such investors are scarce.. They have 
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lost too much already through the pub- 
lic supervizion of railroads. They have 
found that they could not even depend 
for their rights on the courts. . . . Mean- 
while all the railroads need money. But 
they cannot raise money by selling new 
stock any more, for nobody will buy it. 
And they cannot sell many new bonds 
because their properties are so heavily 
mortgaged. Some plan must be adopted 
to make railroad stocks once more attrac- 
tive. If the government is to continue 
supervizing the rates of the roads, it will 
have to protect railroad investors with 
some guarantee.” 


It is suggested that net earnings, be- 
yond a six per cent. dividend, should 
be divided between the government, the 
stockholders and labor, and also that 
the share to the stockholders be limited. 
Says the writer in the Metropolitan: 


“Tt is the fourth party to this transac- 


ARE THE GREAT MONTANA MINES 
DELIBERATELY DODGING TAXES? 


wide-spread impression in Mon- 
tana that the mining industry has 
not paid and is not now paying its 
proper share of taxes. This impression 
accounts for the feeling throughout the 
state that the small farmer, or business 


RR wide-r or wrongly, there is a 


man, is the victim of injustice sanc-: 


tioned by the constitution and laws of 
the state. Discussion on both sides has 
been partizan and, in generating a great 
deal of heat, has shed very little light 
on the subject. So at least we are 
assured by Professor Louis Levine, 
who has been suspended by the Uni- 
versity of Montana on the charge of 
insubordination in publishing a book 
on the taxation of mines in Montana 
(B. W. Huebsch, New York) without 
the sanction of the university. The 
real issue, states the author, between 
those who defend and those who criti- 
cize the system of mine taxation in 
Montana is: Is the method prescribed 
by the Constitution and the laws the 
best one possible for obtaining the 
true value of the mines? He cites a 
typical case: 


“During the five-year period 1913-17° 


the average assessment of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company was 6.6 per cent. 
of the total assessment of the state, and 
the company paid 6.7 per cent. of all taxes 
collected in the state. The company was 
assessed at about twenty-five per cent. of 
the true value of all its properties in Mon- 
tana, while agricultural land is reported 
to have been assessed at thirty-five per 
cent., live stotk at forty-five per cent., 
bank stock at sixty per cent. During the 
same period the Anaconda Company paid 
about the same number of mills on its 
assessment as all other property in the 
state; but the company paid only about 


TAX-DODGING IN MONTANA 


tion who ought now to be weighing it. 
That fourth party is much the largest and 
most important of all: it is the public. 
As shippers and consumers of goods of all 
kinds, and as travelers, the public wants 
the railroads run well, but it wants them 
run cheaply. It is not in the mood to 
assent to arrangements with a chance of 
large profits, for investors or for laboring 
men, either, let alone for the government. 
But is a chance for large profits incom- 
patible with cheap rates and good service? 
If the public too hastily assumes this, it 
will make a mistake. Our charges per 
ton-mile of freight in this country are 
about half what they are in France or in 
Germany, and our wages are very much 
higher besides. That is a fact to reflect 
on. It reminds us in the midst of much 
theorizing that private enterprize may be 
worth all it earns. They have found out 
in Europe that without it they do not get 
cheap transportation. 

“If instead of the government’s trying 
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to run the railroads for five years on trial, 
they were handed over to their owners on 
trial for some similar period, and if dur- 
ing that period the government were to 
keep its hands off and let the railroads do 
what they pleased about rates, combina- 
tions, and so forth, it is entirely possible 
that it might be to every one’s profit. It is 
at least worth considering. The genius 
of our ablest executives, when free, has 
wrought wonders. Our great manufac- 
turing industries have made America 
famous. If the railroads were left equally 
free, it would be a powerful stimulus. It 
would put new life into them: and they 
would put new life into trade. Why is it 
assumed that such a course would be bad 


for the country?” 
4 


Six German submarines are to be brought 
to this country for exhibition and study by 
experts. They will represent various types, 
from mine planters to deep-sea cruisers. 


Startling Disclosures Made by Dr. 


Levine Lead to His Suspension 


eight mills on the estimated true value of 
its Montana properties, while all other 
property paid an average of twelve to 
fourteen mills. And finally, the Anaconda 
company paid in taxes to the state about 
six per cent. of its income derived from 
operations in Montana, while other prop- 
erty, especially farming property, paid an 
average of ten to twelve per cent. This, 
then, is the comparative tax burden (of 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Company) 
in Montana in so far as it can be mea- 
sured on the basis of available data.” 


According to the Butte Miner, the 
mining industry—all radical misinfor- 
mation to the contrary notwithstanding 
—bears “an extraordinary tax not 
levied against any other industry in 
Montana,” and “the miner has become 
so accustomed to paying his extra as- 
sessment that he no longer thinks of 
objecting to this discrimination against 
him.” Largely on account of this 
“discriminatory tax” the Anaconda 
does, it appears, actually pay an aver- 
age of $1,000,000 a year. But, as the 
New Republic (New York) comments, 
in reviewing the situation, there are 
radicals in the state who assert that 
this is only a fraction of what the 
Anaconda ought to pay. Further: 


“It is a fight from which prudent citi- 
zens, merchants wishing to hold their cus- 
tomers, lawyers their practice, ministers 
their congregations, prudently hold them- 
selves aloof. The issue is one that in- 
terested the state university in a particu- 
lar degree, as every state university is 
interested in the public revenues on which 
it lives. So long as the idea prevailed in 
the state that mines were wundertaxed, 
there was scant hope of such increases in 
general taxation as would insure the pros- 
perity of the state institutions. And so it 
seemed good to the chancellor of the 


from the University of Montana 


university to encourage a scientific in- 
quiry into the taxation of mines, by Pro- 
fessor Levine, of the department of eco- 
nomics. Dr. Levine had come recently 
to the university and would be free from 
local partisanship. He had won an ex- 
cellent reputation for solid scholarship, 
and his findings would carry weight ac- 
cordingly. It is a fair surmise that the 
chancellor believed that the facts would 
tend toward moderation, proving that no 
interest was specially favored and thus 
reducing the clamor for radical tax revi- 
sion and smooth out the road toward 
adequacy of revenues. At any rate, only 
on this hypothesis does the chancellor’s 
behavior all through become consistent. 
The chancellor saw, however, that there 
was risk in the enterprize. He was will- 
ing that the university should share the 
cost of the investigation and relieve Dr. 
Levine of part of his teaching duties. 
‘On the other hand,’ he wrote, ‘I shall 
want personally to go over carefully with 
him the results of his study prior to its 
publication. The leadership of the uni- 
versity in this matter is as much depen- 
dent on good sense as it is upon some 
sound scholarship.’ With Levine furnish- 
ing sound scholarship and the chancellor 
good sense, everything should have gone 
well. 

“Dr. Levine did not proceed upon any 
new-fangled conceptions of the right of 
the whole people to the surplus derived 
from appropriating the treasures bestowed 
by nature—an average of fifteen millions 
a year for the Anaconda Company. He 
proceeded upon the premise, old as Adam 
Smith, accepted by every conservative 
economist in the world, that property is 
property, whether a mountain of rich ore 
or the laborious product of men’s hands, 
and that one dollar of property is equally 
obligated with any other to contribute to 
the support of the state. The mining in- 
dustry pays general property taxes on cer- 
tain insignificant factors in its aggregate 
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of values. It pays corporation taxes, and 
a tax on net proceeds besides. But all 
those taxes together, treated as a single 
rate on the actual property value held by 
the mining companies, weigh little more 
than half as much as the-taxes on farms 
and stock and dwellings and other pos- 
sessions of men not powerful before legis- 
lative committees. As for the special 
character of the industry, as one built 
upon wasting resources, that does not 


CURRENT OPINION FOR MAY 


in any way affect the equation, since 
every company soundly financed sets aside 
from income a reserve equivalent to mine 
deterioration.” 

Nor, the same publication insists, is 
there anything peculiarly speculative 
about the mining industry, “as Profes- 
sor Levine shows on the authority of 
the conservative Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal, and of Herbert Hoover, 





GREAT SWARMS OF 17-YEAR LOCUSTS 
ARE MOBILIZING TO ATTACK AMERICA 


REAT swarms of the seventeen- 
+ year locust will infest the United 

States in late May and early 
June of this year, which is expected 
to be one of the worst “locust years” on 
record. Experts of the Department of 
Agriculture, however, see nothing par- 
ticularly alarming in the prospect. 
Once regarded superstitiously as a har- 
binger of disaster, the periodical cicada, 
popularly known as the seventeen-year 
locust, because it comes at long inter- 
vals, is seen now to be no more than 
an ordinary non-poisonous insect pest 
which can do little damage if proper 
precautions are taken. The chief in- 
jury inflicted by the insect consists al- 
most wholly in chiseling grooves in the 
branches of trees for depositing eggs. 
Young fruit trees are the worst suffer- 
ers, but the damage seems greater than 
it actually is, according to the Govern- 
ment entomologists. Suggested pre- 
cautionary measures are: 


“Defer putting out young fruit trees 
until next year; postpone budding opera- 
tions; do no pruning this spring. 

“When the insects begin coming out, 
hand-pick them from young trees or spray 
them with pyrethrum powder, kerosene 
emulsions, or a solution of carbolic acid 
or acetic acid. 

“Later, when the insects are ready to 
begin laying, spray young fruit trees with 
whitewash.” 


The Department of Agriculture has 
kept close check for many years of all 
the broods of locusts and can forecast 
accurately when and where the pests 
will appear. We read: 


“Large regions will be affected this year 
where one brood appeared seventeen years 
ago, and in other regions which suffered 
thirteen years ago, the States including 
Alabama, District of Columbia, Delaware, 
Georgia, Illincis, Indiana, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin. Belief that the 1919 
brood will be exceptionally large is based 
on the fact that the seventeen-year b--od 
coming out this year is brood ten, perhaps 
the largest of the seventeen-year brood, 


J. R. Finlay, Cecil Rhodes and other 
men of standing in engineering and 
finance.” The conclusion of the New 
Republic is that “the mining companies 
of Montana are simply dodging half 
their proper state taxes.” 


This country exported foodstuffs valued at 
more than $2,000,000,000 last year. The 
average annual export of foodstuffs before 
the war was about $500,000,000. 


Vanguard Due This 
Month, But Farmers Need 
Not Be Greatly Alarmed 
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Government experts, however, see nothin 
locust years on record, i 


WHERE THE LOCUST PEST WILL BREAK OUT THIS SPRING 


alarming in the prospect of one of the worst 
proper precautions are taken. | 





and that brood eighteen of the thirteen- portentous significance frequently at- 


year family comes out at the same time. 
The year 1868 was the greatest locust year 
in history, when brood nineteen, the larg- 
est of the thirteen-year family, appeared 
in conjunction with brood ten of the 
seventeen-year family. 

“There will be three regions of greatest 
occurrence of brood ten, one covering 
New Jersey, Maryland and eastern Penn- 
sylvania; another covering all of Indiana, 
the greater part of Ohio and southern 
Michigan; and a third covering western 
North Carolina, eastern Tennessee and 
northern Georgia. While brood ten will 
affect twenty States, brood eighteen will 
appear in only five States — Alabama, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Tennessee, and only limited areas in 
those States.” 


C. L. Marlott, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Horticultural Board and an au- 
thority on the cicada, calls it the 
most interesting insect in our northern 
latitudes because of the spectacular 
swarms in which it travels, its queer 
recurrence at long intervals and the 


tached to it. For instance, the shape of 
the filmy bars on its wings, which re- 
semble the letter W, is superstitiously 
interpreted as a forecast of war. Since, 
however, this outbreak wil] come at the 
conclusion of the greatest war in his- 
tory, says the Chairman of the Horti- 
cultural Board, and when even the 
imagination of the rural prophet “could 
hardly conjure up the likelihood of an- 
other one, some new explanation will 
have to be found.” 

The Government advises against the 
planting of young orchids in regions 
where the locusts prevail. Such plant- 
ings should be deferred until autumn, 
when all danger from the swarm will 
be past. Young trees already planted 
should not be pruned this spring. 
Other ameliorative measures are rec- 
ommended, such as hand-pinching the 
insect from young trees, sprays at the 
time of emergence and whitewashing of 
trees at the beginning ,of the laying 
period. 
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acquired. This book will he!p 
you to acquireit. Adaptedto homereading or 
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GUIDE-POST FOR INVESTORS 
By LOUIS GUENTHER 
Editor of The Financial World 
SUCCESSFUL man usually is sure 


of his ground before he starts on 

any business venture. He does not 
trust to fate or leave his prospects to blind 
chance. Yet in my experience extending 
over a long period of years, what has al- 
Ways appeared uncommonly strange to me 
is the lack of preparedness of the majority 
of people in the matter of investing their 
funds. Tho they have labored hard to 
save money they neglect the simplest pre- 
cautions in protecting it from loss. When 
such a loose practice is so generally fol- 
lowed it is not at all remarkable to find 
so large a percentage of loss in worthless 
investments. This need not be the case, 
for there are certain underlying influences 
in trade and in business which furnish 
useful guide-posts to properly direct in- 
vestors, if they are closely watched, for 
the state of business eventually influences 
investment conditions. 

With such compasses the shrewd banker 
guides his institution through the cross- 
currents of business; the far-seeing busi- 
ness man likewise judges the future, while 
the intelligent investor varies his securities 
in accordance with what information they 
call his attention to. 

One of these influences is the steel in- 
dustry. In order to find out if it is flour- 
ishing, or on the wane, there is no better 
source of information available than the 
quotations on pig iron which can be found 
daily in the columns of any important 
newspaper. Pig iron is the basic com- 
modity entering into the manufacture of 
steel, therefore if it is in great demand 
its prices will correspondingly rise, and 
this is a sign of good business for the 
steel industry. Contrariwise declining 
prices tell that orders in the steel trade 
are below the normal stage. In banking 
as well as in business circles, it is a com- 
mon saying: as goes the steel trade so also 
follow other lines of trade, which usually 
is a fact. 


A STRIKING indication of the trend 
of investments at the present time 
showing itself on the surface is, Foreign 
Exchange. To talk-of it is like discussing 
a subject in Greek, so far as its technical- 
ity is understood, yet it is an important 
subject, for it indicates the condition of 
credit relations between other nations and 
ourselves. In this connection, the war has 
enhanced our credit while it has depre- 
ciated in our commercial relations the 
credit of other countries and that only be- 
cause of the burdens which a long war 
has imposed upon them and which it will 
take time to repair. This situation is 
bound to offer unusual opportunities to 
secure sound international securities at 
the proper time at bargain prices. That 
period is not here just at this moment, 
but it will come after the peace negotia- 
tions at Versailles are completed and the 
whole world, again can take up and piece 
together the threads of their disrupted 
commerce, without interruption from 
Mars. Then the stricken nations will re- 
quire capital, for they, like all businesses, 
must have working funds available, and 
in order to obtain it they will have to 
offer their best securities at such attractive 
prices as will attract the funds of people 
who have it to lend or invest. 
The money market also is another fac- 
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tunes are being laid through the judici- 
ous purchase of dependable securities 
at prevailing low prices. Every indica- 
tion points to higher levels for merito- 
rious stocks and bonds, 
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tor which will bear close watching by in- 
vestors, especially that part of it that is 
called in banking parlance, time money, or 
long-period interest rates, for thereby is 
indicated whether fluid capital is plentiful 
or scarce, since interest rates bear indi- 
rectly on security prices. 

We can properly appreciate the im- 
portance of this fundamental factor when 
it is understood that if there is plenty of 
available capital then money is the more 
eager in search of employment and so is 
willing to hire itself out at the most ad- 
vantageous terms, which simply means it 
is prepared to- accept less interest per 
annum for its use, and this results in 
securities netting investors a smaller an- 
nual income yield. On the other hand, if 
the demand on capital is larger than the 
available supply of it, then it is the bor- 
rower who must pay a premium for his 
accommodations, and when this is the case 
‘n the money market usually there follows 
a much higher income yield on securities. 
Fortified with his knowledge about the 
money market the shrewd investor is in 
a position from time to time to shift 
his investments, so as to anticipate the 
changes in the money market. 

World events are seldom so similar as 
to make any future outlook a subject of 
definite conclusion. They are ever chang- 
ing and with them come certain broad de- 
velopments which at once make their im- 
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The 
Declaration of Independence 


Fast Fading Away 


THIS SACRED PIECE OF PAPER 
representing the sentiment and spirit that 
have characterized the beginning and 
progress of this wonderful Government, and 
the greatest statement of political rights 
ever penned, altho locked in the steel vaults 
at Washington, away from the light, has 
been fast fading al eae very little of the 
writing can be deciphered. 

When the fading first commenced the 
Government: prepared an exact facsimile of 
the original. Thousands visit the State 
Department every year to see the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and this facsimile is 
what they see. The original is never ex- 
hibited. 


WE ARE ABLE TO MAKE YOU AN 
OWNER OF ONE OF THE 
FACSIMILES 


each one bearing the Official Certificate of 
the State Department under seal, attesting 
that it is an exact copy of the ORIGINAL 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

The document is surrounded by the Coats 
of Arms of the United States and those of 
the thirteen original States in beautiful col- 
orings of blue, red, and gold on parchment, 
and considered merely as a picture would be 
a pleasing decoration in any library or 
living-room, but its greatest noe lies in the 
fact that it is an exact counterpart of the 
GRAND OLD DOCUMENT in which our 
— ancestors boldly proclaimed to the 
world the rights of man; and to the uphold- 
ing of those principles pledged their lives, 
their fortunes and their sacred honor. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER COPY, 
POSTAGE PREPAID 
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were not then a maritime nation. But it 
is very different now. Upon us will large- 
ly fall the work of replacing more than 
6,000,000 tons of shipping which were 
sunk, and this will require considerable 
capital and man-power if the gap is to be 
filled. Here is one of the developments in 
current world events whose coming could 
be anticipated. Therefore we need feel 
no surprise to see shipping securities be- 
come quite popular with American in- 
vestors. 


ig is very important for us that we 

foster this industry to its maximum 
proportion, for it will materially influence 
our prosperity far beyond any advantages 
to investors who invest their funds in this 
class of securities. Every ton of new 
shipping that is built will mean to the 
country so much additional facility with 
which to transport our surplus commodi- 
ties and manufactured goods to the peo- 
ples of other countries. 

One of the problems which is occupying 
the thought of the careful investor is 
whether security values will enhance in 
price or decline in the course of the next 
few years. To answer this question, in- 
volves an excursion into the domain of 
prophecy. In venturing an opinion on the 
subject, I wish it distinctly understood | 
that it does not include the transitory 
price fluctuations which are made by the 
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course of daily transaction. Viewing this | 
prospect from an altitude which embraces | 
a period of years, I am inclined to think | 
that we shall run into a broad investment | 
market which will not slacken until the 
pressing demand for capital, from all over 
the world, subsides. When this need is 
so great it stands to reason that it will be 
followed by an outpouring of obligations, 
which are the instruments by which capi- 
tal is obtained. This would be but a natu- 
ral development which could only meet 
with interference from a general collapse 
of business. This seems highly improba- 
ble, considering the material wealth of the | 
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Can You Spare an 
Hour a Day? 


There is now in store for the American 
public, news of greater importance and in- 
terest than that of any other period of a 
lifetime. 

The vast majority insists that this news be 
presented to them impartially and in clear 
perspective. 

That is precisely the service CURRENT 
OPINION renders its thousands of readers— 
giving a clear presentation of every important 
phase of the world’s affairs; a presentation of 
THINGS AS THEY ARE. 
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RENT OPINION readers among the progres- 
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we want a representative who knows how to 
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UNCLE 


AMERICANS FACE A TAX OF 
TWO BILLIONS YEARLY 


OLLOWING the Victory Loan, 
F the yearly bond interest obliga- 

tions of the United States will be 
$1,100,000,000, according to calcula- 
tions made by the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank of New York, 
and presented in a_ book entitled 
“The World’s War Debt.” ‘he bond 
interest to be paid by the United States 
will be fifty times greater than the na- 
tion’s interest obligations of two years 
ago, and will exceed by $100,000,000 
the combined interest payments of all 
the European Powers in 1913. Added 
to the interest on war bonds, the Gov- 
ernment’s normal running expenses 
will require direct and indirect tax pay- 
ments from the American people of 
more than $2,000,000,000 in the next 
fiscal year. Large as this amount is, it 
is below what any of the large Euro- 
pean nations will require in taxes, as is 
shown by the following table, which 
sets the people’s total income against 
their prospective taxation in 1920: 


Annual Taxes Per 
Income 1920 cent. 

United 
States ...$40,000,000,000 $2,100,000,000 5.2 





Great 
Britain .. 12,000,000,000  3,400,000,000 28.3 
eFrance .... 7,500,000,000  3,000,000,000 * 40.0 
Russia .... 7.000,000,000  3,200,000,000 45.5 
TIE” ias-00 4,250,000,000 1,100,000,000 26.0 
Entente 
Allies ...$70,750,000,000 $12,800,000,000 18.1 
Germany .. 11,000,000,000 3,400,000,000 30.9 
Austria- 


Hungary. 5,000,000,000 











Teutonic 
Nations. .$16,000,000,000 $5,800,000,000 36.3 


Total, all.$86,750,000,000 $18,600,000,000 21.4 


WHY PLATINUM IS A VITAL 
WAR-TIME NECESSITY 
HERE has been considerable curi- 

osity in the minds of many why 

war has created such a demand 

for platinum on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Those who have tried to imagine 
the answer without taking the trouble 
to secure accurate information have, 
ventures the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, perhaps concluded that this 
precious metal is used in the making 
of some of the endless number of shells 
or other instruments of warfare. That 
is not the case. Platinum is not in- 
cluded in the composition of the guns 
nor the shells they fire nor in the struc- 
ture of airplanes. But, we read, it is 
used, and it is essential, in the making 
of sulphuric acid, and sulphuric acid 
is of vital importance in the making of 
high explosives. Sulphuric acid is 
made from air, water and the fumes 
from burning sulphur. But when 
brought together they will not unite 
without provocation. Platinum fur- 
nishes this provocation. The mere 
presence of a trace of it causes the 
oxygen, water and sulphur dioxide to 
join hands chemically; then the king 
of chemicals is born. 
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ever time, any bever- 
age your fancy or the 
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cold or steaming hot in the UNI- 
VERSAL Vacuum Bottle. 


Lunches carried to the office, factory, 
or schoolroom are kept fresh in the 
UNIVERSAL Lunch Box, while the 
hot cup of tea or coffee or cold milk 
from the Vacuum Bottle contained in 
each set gives added pleasure and 
nourishment to the meal. 
UNIVERSAL Vacuum Bottles are the 
most sanitary on the market, no felt 
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filler and reduces breakage to a mini- 
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'<° Shear - Nonsense:=: 


0 Re BS re 
Rather Flat 


“The ancients thought the world was flat.” 

“Well, no wonder. They had no cabarets, 
no bridge, no cigarets, no show-girls, no 
moving pictures, no Kaiser Bill. It must 
have been, in those days.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 














The Laugh Was on Father 


The following epitaph is inscribed on a 
tombstone in Birmingham, England, says a 
writer in the London Sphere: 

Here lies the mother of children seven, 
Four on earth and three in heaven; 

The three in heaven preferring rather 

To die with mother than live with father. 





The Lesser Evil 


The matrimonial problem presented itself 
to a young lady who had reached a mar- 
riageable age. 

“Jeanie,” said her father, “it’s a solemn 
thing to get married.” 

“I ken that, father,” said the sensible 
lass; “but it’s a great deal solemner to be 
single.” 





Tickling Underwear 

In a South England camp the troops are 
encouraged to take part in all kinds of sport. 
A young woman, after looking over the 
camp, was heard to remark, “The army 
authorities do their best to make the boys 
happy, don’t you think?” “Yes, my last suit 
of underwear just tickled me to death,” re- 
Plied the old-timer, grinning. ° 





Her Idea of Men 


A little girl wrote the following compo- 
sition on men: 

“Men are what women marry. They drink 
and smoke and swear, but don’t go to 
church. Perhaps if they wore bonnets they 
would. They are more logical than women, 
also more zoological. Both men and wo- 
men sprang from the monkeys, but the wo- 
men sprang: farther than the men.”—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





Intermediate 


While some Scottish regiments were dis- 
embarking in France, some French officers 
were watching them. One observed: “‘They 
can’t be women, for they have mustaches; 
but they can’t be men, for they wear skirts.” 

“IT have it,” said another. ‘“They’re that 
famous Middlesex regiment from London.” 
—The Truth Seeker. 





Full of Bullets 


The old soldier was telling of his thrilling 
adventures on the field of battle to a party 
of young men, one or two of whom were 
skeptical as to his veracity. 

“Then,” he said, “the surgeons took me 
up and laid me in the ammunition wagon, 
and” 

“Look here,” said one of his listeners, “you 
don’t mean the ammunition wagon! you 
mean the ambulance.” 

“No,” he insisted, “I was so full of bul- 
lets that they decided I ought to go in the 
ammunition wagon.” 








¢c 
Art and Revolution. 


Louise Bryant, in her “Six Red Months in 
Russia” (Doran), tells a story of a sailor 
who had thrown in his fortunes with the 
Red Guard and was passing a theater in 
Petrograd one day. Seized with the desire 
to see a play, he put his head within the 
door of the playhouse and addressed him- 
self to the manager. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but will there be 
a performance to-night?” The man on the 
inside bellowed with rage. 

“Performance,” he shouted. ‘“Perform- 
ance, with a battle at any moment? Your 
damned revolution, I tell you, has ruined 
my business.” 

“Excuse me,” said the sailor again, and 
shut the door. 
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Water Power 


Water power, steam power or electric power are 
best transmitted in all industries through the 
medium of Dodge Products. 

Dodge Products are distributed from the great 
Dodge plants at Mishawaka, Indiana, and Oneida, 
New York, to 13 branch warehouses located in each 
industrial center of America. 500 of the very best 
mill supply dealers in America redistribute Dodge, 
Oneida and Keystone products—all Dodge built in 
every important city. 

The Dodge Idea of service is the power users’ - 
‘ideal of service—What you want when you want it. 

Stock transmission products of a known standard 
and a recognized quality at a price that means an 
investment rather than an expense to the buyer. 

Dodge Products are standard products—recog- 
nized throughout industry as representing the very 
best of engineering design and production. 

You also demand immediate delivery of your 
order—at a low cost for transportation. 

Dodge distribution is thorough, our dealers will 
supply your average needs from their own stocks, 
delivering on the same day that you phone the order. 

No other builder of power transmission appliances 
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distributes so complete a line of standardized prod- 
ucts Over so great an area. 

If you have in mind an addition to your present 
plant, or will change from the manufacture of one 
product to another, put your problems of power 
distribution up to Dodge Engineers—they are 
located in every Dodge Branch and there is no 
charge for their services. 

Already we are deep in the task of rearranging 
and re-equipping many plants, formerly engaged in 
the manufacture of war material, over to a peace 
time standard of production. Can we help you along 
this line? 

Remember a Dodge designed and Dodge built 
equipment is tested far beyond its required service 
and is fully guaranteed to “go together” right and 
to stay right through years of faithful service. 


Are you reading ‘““The Dodge Idea”’? This 





monthly magazine of industrial progress is 
read by 32,000 executives, superintendents and 
engineers. Its editorial scope is one of the 
broadest in the technical field. It will be sent 
free for six months if you send in your name. 
State also if you have the new Dodge D-19 
Catalog. 


Mishawaka, Indiana 


Atlanta 





ouis Boston 
Seattle Newar. 
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WHEN MUNICH WENT 
BOLSHEVIST 


[Revolution and counter-revolution are 
the order of the day in Europe. Here is 
Ben Hecht’s account (in the New York 
Globe) of the early stages of the Munich 
uprising which was later crushed by gov- 
ernment troops. ] 


SOUND like the roar of the surf 

fills the air, growing louder from 

hour to hour. It is the sound of 
masses in motion. The streets lie hidden 
beneath shuffling feet, and occasionally a 
shout relieves the monotonous roar of the 
walking masses. “Long live the world 
revolution!” cries some one lost in the 
shady avalanche pouring through the 
streets. The cry is followed by a tre- 
mendous cheer that shakes the windows 
and sends a thrill to the heart. Then 
only the roar of shuffling feet is heard. 


The newspapers had appeared with the 
dawn, carrying across the entire front 
page the proclamation of a Soviet of Ba- 
varia. In the proclamation was a com- 
plete outline of the new Soviet govern- 
ment. 


When Munich awoke the proclamation 
stared from the corners of all public 
buildings. Out of the poor districts and 
from beyond the city limits workers began 
arriving, dressed in their Sunday best, 
smoking long pipes and leading complain- 
ing children proudly by the hand. New 
posters began to appear in pink, red, yel- 
low, scarlet and white, like the swirl of 
huge confetti. 


WENT to the palace. The change 

from the roaring street to the prattling 

interior was like the change from 
Shakespeare to Weber & Fields. Outside 
the masses had come together, welded by 
a common dream of proletariat justice 
and proletariat rule; inside the proletarian 
leaders had fallen apart, each waving a 
bit of poppycock duma and standing “Auf 
dem Standpunkt” (on the program or 
platform). 


CAUGHT sight of a_ preposterous- 

looking man, almost seven feet tall, 

with a face entirely concealed by a 
great red beard, as he marched about the 
ancient corridors. I recognized him as 
Herr Landauer. He stopped and glared 
at me as I addressed him, and then, with 
a majestic wave of his hand and a proud 
toss of his beard, exclaimed: “Can’t you 
see that I am weighted down with great 
problems? Why do you bother me?” 
My next encounter was with Herr Muh- 
sam. As I was leaving the palace I caught 
sight of a jubilant crowd dragging a fright- 
ened middle-aged man in its midst. The 
man was dressed in a shabby frock coat, 
a pair of baggy trousers, a flowing black 
tie and a rakishly-tilted black velvet fe- 
dora. A grotesquely-trimmed red beard 
completed the effect It was Bohemia 
elevated suddenly into the political lime- 
light, for Muhsam until six months ago 
had been chiefly renowned as a third-rate 
poet in Munich. Men darted forward to 
shake hands with the newly victorious 
leader. With a frightened look at the 
oncoming masses the little red-whiskered 
poet too!z to his heels and fled, with his 
tie flapping in the wind, to the haven 
offered by the government buildings. 


O far no shot has been fired and not 

a single instance of looting or pillag- 

ing reported. Through the streets the 
roar of feet continues. 
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What Is Nerve Force? 


ERVE Force is an energy created by 
the nervous system. What it is, we 
do not know, just as we do not 

know what electricity is. 

We know this of Nerve Force: It is 
the dominant power of our existence. It 
governs our whole life. It is Life; for if 
we knew what nerve force were, we 
should know the secret of life. 


Nerve force is the basic force of the 
body and mind. The power of every 
muscle, every organ; in fact, every cell is 
governed and receives its initial impulse 
through the nerves. Our vitality, strength 
and endurance are directly governed by 
the degree of our nerve force. 

If an elephant had the same degree of 
nerve force as a flea, or an ant, he would 
jump over mountains and push down sky- 
scrapers. If an ordinary man had the 
same degree of nerve force as a cat, he 
could break all athletic records without 
half trying. This is an example of Mus- 
cular Nerve Force. 

Mental Nerve Force is indicated by 
force of character, personal magnetism, 
moral courage and mental power. 

Organic Nerve Force means health and 
long life. 


It is a well-balanced combination of 
Physical, Mental and Organic Nerve 
Force that has made Thomas Edison, 
General Pershing and Charles Schwab 
and other great men what they are. 95% 
of mankind are led by the other 5%. It 
is Nerve Force that does the leading. 


In our nerves, therefore, lies our great- 
est strength; and there, also, our greatest 
weakness—for when our nerve force be- 
comes depleted, through worry, disease, 
overwork, abuse, every muscle loses its 
strength and endurance; every organ 
becomes partly paralyzed, and the mind 
becomes befogged. 


The noted British authority on the 
nerves, Alfred T. Schofield, says, “It is 
my belief that the greatest factor in the 
maintenance of health is that the nerves 
be in order.” 

Unfortunately few people know ‘that 
they waste their nerve force, or will ad- 
mit that it has been more or less exhaust- 
ed. So long as their hands and knees 
do not tremble, they cling to the belief 
that their nerves ate strong and sound, 
which is a dangerous assumption. 


How often do we hear of people run- 
ning from doctor to doctor, seeking relief 
from a mysterious “something-the-mat- 
ter” with them, though repeated examina- 
tions fail to indicate that any particular 
organ is weak or diseased. 


It is “nerves” or “you are run down, 
the doctor tells the victim. Then ‘a 
“tonic” is prescribed, which temporarily 
gives the nerves a swift kick, and speeds 
them up, just as a fagged-out horse may 
be made to speed up by towing him be- 
hind an automobile. 


The symptoms of nerve exhaustion 
vary according to individual charac teris- 
tics, but the development is usually as 
follows: 


First Stage: € 
durance; that “tired feeling,” 
in the back and knees. 

Second Stage: Nervousness; sleepless- 
ness; irritability; decline in sex force; 


Lack of energy and en- 
especially 


loss of hair; nervous indigestion; 
stomach; gas in bowels; constipation; ir- 
regular heart; poor memory; lack of 
mental endurance; dizziness; headaches; 
backache; neuritis; rheumatism, and 
other pains. 


Third Stage: Serious mental distur- 
bances; fear; undue worry, melancholia; 
dangerous organic disturbances; suicidal 
tendencies, and, in extreme cases, insanity. 


sour 


It is evident that nerve depletion leads 
to a long train of evils that torture the 
mind and body. It is no wonder neuras- 
thenics (nerve bankrupts) become melan- 
choly and do not care to live. 


If only a few of the symptoms men- 
tioned apply to you, especially those indi- 
cating mental instability, you may be sure 
your nerves are at fault—that you have 
exhausted your Nerve Force. 


Nerve Force is the most precious gift 
of Nature. It means everything — your 
happiness, your health, your success in 
life. You should know all there is to 
learn about your nerves; how to relax, 
calm and soothe your nerves, so that after 
a severe nerve strain you can rebuild 
your lost Nerve Force, and keep yourself 
physically and mentally fit. 


Paul von Boeckmann, the noted Nerve 
Culturist, who for 25 years has been the 
leading authority in America on Breath- 
ing, Nerve Culture and Psycho-physics, 
has written a remarkable book on the 
Nerves, which teaches how to soothe, calm 
and care for the nerves. The cost of the 
book is only 25 cents (coin or stamps). 
Bound in elegant cloth and gold cover, 50 
cents. Address, Paul von Boeckmann, 
Studio 101, World’s Tower Bldg., 110 
West 40th St. New York City. You 
should order the book to-day. It will be 
a revelation to you and will teach you 
important facts that will give you greater 
Physical, Mental and Organic Nerve 
Force. If you do not agree that this book 
teaches you the most important lesson on 
Health and Mental Efficiency you have 
ever read, your money will be refunded 
by return mail, plus the outlay of postage 
you may have incurred. 

The author of Nerve Force has adver- 
tised his various books on Health and Nerve 
Culture in the standard magazines of Amer- 
ica during the last twenty years, which is 
ample evidence of his responsibility and 
integrity. The following are extracts from 
letters written by grateful people who have 
read the book: 

“T have gained 12 pounds since reading 
your book, and I feel so energetic. I had 
about given up hope of | ever finding the 
cause of my low weight.” 

“Your book did more for me for indi- 
gestion than two courses in dieting.” 

“My heart is now regular again and my 
nerves are fine. I thought I had heart trou- 
ble, but it was simply a case of abused 
nerves. I have re-read your book at least 
ten times.” 

“The advice given in your book on relax- 
ation and calming my nerves has cleared 
my brain. Before I was half dizzy all the 
time.” 

A physician says: “Your book shows you 
have a scientific and profound knowledge 
of the nerves and nervous people. I am 
recommending your book to my patients.” 

A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., 
says: “Your book saved me from a ner- 
vous collapse such as I had three years ago. 
I now sleep soundly and am gaining weight. 
I can again do a real day’s work.” 
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When the fighting was thickest — 
When the suffering was greatest — 


Where was the S. A. Lassie? 


He’ll say: “She was right on 
the job.”’ | 











And now, back home—in the by- 
ways and hidden places—where misery 
always lives, where men, women and 
children are on the downgrade, she’s 
still “right on the job.” — 








HELP HER TO 
CARRY ON! 
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The Salvation Army Home eevee Fund 
MAY 19 to 26 
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